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Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a coast-to-coast 
test  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels  — 
and  only  Camels  — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT  IRRITATION 
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FLASH!  Am  contemplating 
naval  base  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska  STOP  1 think  war 
is  over  here  STOP  Might 
have  terrific  story  on  Mary- 
land students  here  in  Alas- 
ka STOP 

Eisenhower 

FLASH!  Hold  presses  STOP 
I think  war  is  over  here 
in  France  STOP  Might  still 
have  story  on  Maryland 
students  taking  tour  of 
Europe  with  me  STOP 

Daneggar 
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You  see  this  could  have 
been  an  international  issue. 
We  can  boast  the  most  di- 
spersed staff  any  college  mag- 
azine ever  had. 

Not  only  were  these  people 
away,  but  we  had  a cartoonist 
in  Mexico  or  Texas  or  one  of 
those  South  American  repub- 
lics. There  was  an  art  edi- 
tor who  started  for  a vaca- 
tion in  Mass.  He  wound  up 
at  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
wrote  back  “I  guess  I don’t 
know  — (Get  funny  — win 
money.  Just  finish  this  line 
in  not  more  than  seven 
words ) . 

There  was  an  assistant 
business  manager  waiting  on 
tables  in  Alaska  at  $123  a 
week.  No  dumb  waiter  this 
kid. 

But  we’re  all  here  now  and 
anxious  to  please  you  during 
the  coming  year.  We  invite 
any  criticism  editorial  con- 
tributions, ideas  and  sugges- 
tions. 
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This  helmeted  head  belongs 
to  Gentile,  whose  picture  ap- 
pears on  the  cover  of  this  is- 
sue. It  was  taken  when  Don 
was  with  the  airforce  in  Eng- 
land. 
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the  new  line 


Hidilen  Moral? 

Probably  the  biggest  thing  that  hap- 
pened this  summer  was  the  appearance 
of  a hole  in  the  ground,  strangely  simi- 
lar to  the  proportions  of  a mythical 
stadium.  Rut  those  new  bleachers  in  the 
end  zone  of  the  old  stadium  are  no 
myth,  so  there’ll  be  room,  at  least,  for 
those  who  get  a kick  out  of  checking 
the  accuracy  of  the  extra  points. 

The  next  item,  in  order  of  importance, 
concerns  a looting  party  of  one  man  who, 
with  the  apparent  abandon  of  a maiden 
plucking  violets  from  a meadow,  plucked 
500  fish  from  the  wallets  of  sleeping  stu- 
dents one  day  in  July. 

After  a thorough  examination  of  the 
case,  College  Park  police  said,  “At  least 
five  dormitories  and  one  fraternity  house 
had  reported  thefts.” 

Further  intense  investigation  led  the 
police  to  say,  “Sorority  houses  probably 
wei'e  not  burglarized.” 

But  Scott  Moore,  23,  of  Fullerton  Md. 
was  not  asleep.  Or  rather  he  was  asleep 
and  woke  up  when  the  phantom  burglar 
crept  into  his  chambers.  “What  are  you 
doing?”  Moore  queried. 

“Looking  for  Paul  Smith — didn’t  want 
to  wake  you  boys  up,  so  I was  looking 
in  the  wallets  for  his  name,”  said  the 
gay  interloper. 

“Oh,”  Moore  said,  and  went  back  to 
sleep. 

A few  moments  later  the  thief  dashed 
back  into  the  room,  grabbed  the  wallet 
and  fled. 

Moore,  who  was  sleeping  “in  the  raw” 
passed  to  pull  on  a pair  of  trousers,  and 
lost  the  burglar’s  trail. 

Someone,  who  didn’t  get  a good  look 
at  the  thief,  described  him  as:  thirty 
years  old,  heavy  set.  He  had  straight 
black  hair,  and  was  wearing  khaki 
trousers,  and  a tan  shirt.  And  he  limps. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  into  a dormitory 
room  in  the  dark  will  come  out  limping, 
so  this  seems  not  to  be  a very  valid  aid 
to  his  capture. 

Robert  Singleton,  radio  clerk  at  the 
College  Park  police  station  said  that  39 
students  reported  their  individual  losses 
at  headquarters.  He  said  that  thefts 
were  made  under  the  noses  of  sleeping 
students.  But  we  have  checked,  and  not 
a single  person  has  reported  a missing 
mustache. 


The  thief  also  carted  away  a hair- 
dresser’s kit,  valued  at  $225,  from  the 
room  of  a cosmotology  student.  That 
puts  the  damper  on  any  help  the 
“straight  black  hair  description”  might 
have  been. 

Singleton  remarked  later  “that  it  ap- 
peared the  burglar  hit  everything  on  the 
campus.”  If  this  is  the  true  case,  we  will 
have  to  retract  our  suggestion  that  the 
thief  might  have  been  limping  from  a 
barked  shin.  After  hitting  everything  on 
the  campus,  he’ll  have  a permanent  limp 
alright. 


Condolences  Dept. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Joe,  a friend,  who,  though  he  really  tried 
to  pass,  flunked  English  2 in  Summer 
School. 

Joe,  however,  is  not  quite  content  with 
just  failing.  He  is  now  searching  for  a 
reason.  “You  know,”  he  said  quite  ser- 
iously, “those  foreigners  in  my  class  all 
passed.  I can’t  understand  it,  but  I 
think  those  Spaniards  and  Hindus  can 
learn  English  easier  than  us.” 

A bachelor  met  a girl  at  a party  and 
fell  madly  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
“You’re  the  girl  of  my  dreams,”  he  kept 
telling  her  during  the  party  and  on  the 
way  home.  When  they  got  to  her  apart- 
ment, he  took  the  key  and  opened  the 
door.  And  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
living  room  floor  was  a dead  horse.  The 
man  stared,  horrified.  “Well,  for  good- 
ness sake,”  said  the  girl,  “I  didn’t  say 
I was  neat,  did  I?” 

A newly-married  Doctor  was  walking 
with  his  wife  when  a beautiful  girl 
smiled  and  bowed  to  him.  The  wife  be- 
came suspicious. 

“Who  is  the  lady,  dear?” 

“Oh,  just  a girl  I met  professionally.” 

“No  doubt,”  meowed  his  wife,  “but 
whose  profession — yours  or  hers?” 

A young  mother  had  just  unburdened 
herself  and  told  her  son  about  the  facts 
of  life.  At  the  end  she  said,  “Now  if 
you  want  to  know  anything,  don’t  hesi- 
tate to  ask  me.” 

Her  son  turned  gravely  to  his  mother 
and  said,  “How  do  they  get  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  out  on  Wednesday?” 


A lady  with  manners  superior 
Asked  divorce  from  a husband 
inferior, 

On  the  grounds  that  when  once 
She  had  screamed  at  him,  “Dunce!” 
He’d  said,  “Shut  up,  you  horse’s 
posterior!” 


Skin  Song 

All  summer  long  my  skin  stayed  white 
Like  an  often  scratched  mosquito  bite. 
My  pigment  sun  could  never  master; 
Companions  called  me  “Alabaster.” 

A day  of  swimming  at  the  beach 
Merely  left  me  faintly  peach; 

Yet  friends  took  up  the  sunshine  rage, 
And  came  back  peanut  butter  beige. 
But  Labor  Day  there  waxed  on  me 
An  even  spread  of  Vitamin  D, 

And  now  into  the  fall  I go 
Bronzed  while  others  glow  like  snow. 
Oh  somewhere  girls  are  wearing  suits, 
Floor-length  skirts  and  high  hip  boots, 
Hoods  and  kerchiefs, necklines  high, 
Sleeves  to  wrists,  but  meanwhile  I, 
While  leaves  are  falling,  cold  winds 
blowing, 

Make  the  rounds  with  my  midriff 
showing. 

— Mollie  Coppel 


To  Your  Right 

Eliza  Ann  Riggins  is  on  our  ad- 
vertising staff.  That,  however  is  no 
reason  why  she  can’t  be  pretty.  And, 
as  you  can  plainly  see,  she  is. 

Liza  was  born  about  6570  days  ago 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  She  now 
hits  the  63  inch  mark,  and  if  you 
measure  in  ounces,  weigh  1920  of 
them.  (Note:  For  shortcut  figuring 
just  remove  the  9). 

Even  though  her  hair  is  not  evenly 
blond,  don’t  accuse  her  of  peroxide. 
“The  sun  bleaches  it  that  way,”  she 
said  indignantly  to  Jack  Lartz  when 
this  photographer  questioned  her. 

Kappa  claims  her.  “I’m  the  only 
one  who’ll  touch  the  Goldfish  at  the 
house.” 

As  a junior  in  English,  her  hob- 
bies present  a strange  paradox.  They 
are  swimming,  camping,  sailing,  kids 
and  smashing  the  fenders  of  her 
Dad’s  1947  Ford. 
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“Don’t  be  subversive — patronize  our  advertisers.1 


Don't  be  sad — 

Like  this  old  hag! 


but — if  you  want 
that  peachy  keen, 

“ knock  ’em  dead” 
look — you r clothes 
belong  in 
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College  Park,  Md. 

“Next  to  the  grill”  WA  1845 
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The  nifty 
thrifty 
new  1950 

STVDEBAKER 

The  “next  look” 
in  cars! 

NELSON  MOTORS 

7215  Baltimore  Ave. 
College  Park,  Md. 
UNion  8600 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


Well! 

(as  Jack  Benny  would  say  it) 

Dear  Editor, 

So  you’re  new  at  the  job  eh?  A little 
nervous  about  getting  the  first  issue  out, 
maybe?  Well  don’t  get  excited,  because 
I’m  going  to  help  you.  Listen  now  I’ve 
got  a tip  that  Don  Gentile  the  war  ace 
is  coming  to  Maryland.  Run  a story  on 
him — pictures,  the  works.  Why  you  can 
even  use  him  on  the  cover.  About  your 
girl  of  the  month.  I know  a good-look- 
ing kid,  named  Eliza  Ann  Riggens.  Not 
only  that  but  she’s  got  brains. 

Run  an  article  on  Be  bop.  Everybody 
wants  to  know  what  bop  is.  That’s  enough 
articles.  Don’t  worry  about  fiction.  I’ve 
got  just  the  right  people.  There’s  a fel- 
low named  Walt  Jones — wrote  a savage 
satire  on  university  poets.  That  is,  it’s 
written  in  the  same  style  as  Doc  Savage 
comics.  Then  there’s  a gal  named  Elea- 
nor Thayer  who  wrote  a story  about  a 
professor  with  a soulroscope.  This,  in- 
cidentally, may  be  your  only  chance  to 
associate  a professor  this  closely  with  a 
soul.  Another  writer,  Lee  Robbins, 
knocked  out  a story  called  “The  Big 
Pitch.”  Run  it!  What  can  you  lose? 
And  of  course  there’s  a schmoe  who’s 
been  pestering  me  with  a thing  called 
Trapped  in  a Red  Light  District.” 

Ah!  ah!  Now  you’re  stuck.  But  not 
me.  And  don’t  feel  bad  about  this.  Just 
remember  that  they  punt  on  the  last 
down  in  football,  sacrafice  runners  in 
baseball,  freeze  the  ball  in  basketball, 
so  why  can’t  you  swipe  stuff  from  other 
college  magazines.  Run  pages  of  stolen 
cartoons.  Steal  jokes  like  mad — they 
didn’t  make  them  up.  Bennett  Cerf  did. 
Run  that  full  page  thing  by  Dave  Groves 
— “The  Flying  Banjo.”  Mollie  Coppel 
has  written  some  verses,  panning  Mary- 
land Traditions.  I can  see  that  as  a 
center  page  spread.  I think  you  can 
handle  the  table  of  contents  by  yourself. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  P.  Schaeffer 

P.S.  In  the  future,  I suggest  you  use 
this  column  as  a serious  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  students.  And  not 
as  a place  for  cheap  humor. 


- Anna  W-  J<L 
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Keep  Communism  away  from  our  shores — patronize  our  advertisers.’ 


by  Eleanor  Thayer 


The  old  man’s  inven- 
tion seemed  a useless 
bit  of  claptrap. 


Neil  Cartwright  screamed  into  the 
telephone:  “What  the  hell’s  wrong  with 
you,  Charlie?  My  memo  outlined  the 
whole  thing.  Picture  layout  of  a typical 
Alaskan  family.  Simple  as  that.”  He 
paused.  “What!  What’s  that!”  His  face 
grew  red  and  the  muscle  cords  in  his 
throat  expanded  and  quivered.  “How  the 
hell  should  I know — that’s  your  problem. 
Marry  an  Eskimo!  Build  an  igloo!  Raise 
a family!  I don’t  give  a damn  how  you 
do  it  but  I want  those  pictures  on  my 
desk  in  ten  days.”  He  hung  up. 

“You  ask  ’em  for  one  simple  color 
spread,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “and 
they  act  as  though  you’ve  sent  ’em  out 
after  the  Holy  Grail.  Can’t  depend  on 
anyone.” 

Suddenly  remembering  he  wasn’t  alone, 
he  looked  up  impatiently  at  the  man  sit- 
ting across  his  desk.  As  if  he  didn’t 
have  enough  on  his  mind,  he  had  to  waste 
time  with  this  queer  old  duck. 

“Sorry,  Professor  Whipple.  Now  where 
were  we?” 


sir,  as  1 was  saying,  your 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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An  Unblushing  Satire 
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The  Poets 

by  Walter  W.  Jones 


All.  mad,  mad  llyron! 


All.  rapturous  Eliot! 


Give  me  esoteric  lyric! 


Emerson  for  mine! 

page  6 “Hooray 


Madame  President  rapped  on  the  table 
with  her  gavel,  dropped  it  on  the  floor, 
adjusted  her  spectacles,  dropped  those  on 
the  table  and  said,  “I  think  we’re  ready 
to  hear  our  first  poem  of  the  evening.” 
A look  of  excitement  flashed  into  the 
faces  about  her  while  several  throats 
cleared  noisily.  The  poets  began  to  rat- 
tle their  manuscripts  nervously  and  little 
Miss  Folsom  just  beamed  and  beamed 
because  tonight  it  was  her  turn  to  read 
first.  Madame  President  made  an  in- 
troductory speech  which  upset  Miss  Fol- 
som no  end.  She  wasn’t  at  all  interested 
in  meter  as  Madame  President  said.  Miss 
Folsom  told  all  the  other  poets  she  just 
let  the  inspiration  hit  her  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good  while  the  meter 
took  care  of  itself.  Mrs.  Peddicord 
sniffed  and  said  that  was  alright  for  the 
avant  garde  but  she  preferred  setting 
down  a pattern  of  dashes  and  dots  and 
then  filling  in  the  poem  accordingly. 

Madame  President  didn’t  care  to  have 
this  lead  to  an  argument  because  of 
her  head  cold.  “Let’s  go  on  with  it,”  she 
commanded,  “I  have  a slight  cold  and 
loud  talk  aggravates  it.  However,  meter 
is  important,”  she  conceded. 

With  her  head  high,  Miss  Folsom  ap- 
proached the  rostrum.  She  blew  her 
nose,  smiled  at  Madame  President  and 
began  to  speak.  “My  poem  is  about  tele- 
scopes,” she  told  them.  “I  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  if  we  had  telescopes  and 
could  see  things  farther  away,  closer. 

I mean,  closer  from  away  farther.”  She 
flustered,  reddened  and  ventured,  “Oh. 
you  know  what  I mean.” 

The  others  weren’t  certain  they  knew 
at  all,  but  they  listened  while  the  poetess 
read  her  work,  which  was  all  about 
seeing  mysterious  starlight  from  farther 
away  closer.  As  she  read,  she  became 
aware  that  several  of  the  lines  took 
longer  to  say  than  others,  and  she 
finished  reading  hurriedly  in  order  to 
offer  the  first  criticism  herself.  “Did 
you  notice  some  lines  were  longer  than 
others?”  I think  that  was  my  inspira- 
tion. Some  telescopes  are  longer  than 
others.”  She  smiled  at  her  audience  and 
sat  down  to  await  further  criticisms. 
Everyone  agreed  the  poem  was  very  nice 
and  Mr.  MacGregor,  who  was  quite  the 
ladies’  man,  now  that  he  had  new  teeth, 
announced  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
Miss  Folsom  to  the  observatory  some 

for  the  Red,  White,  and 


evening.  They  all  giggled  at  his  daring 
and  when  he  said,  “I’ll  make  you  see 
stars,”  the  crowd  went  wild.  Madame 
President  couldn’t  find  her  gavel  so  she 
rapped  the  table  with  her  new  serpent 
ring. 

When  order  was  restored,  it  was  de- 
creed that  Mrs.  Pendleton  would  favor 
the  group  with  a recitation  of  her  new- 
est poem.  That  lady  surveyed  her  lis- 
teners haughtily  until  the  murmurs, 
which  always  greeted  her  turn,  had  sub- 
sided. More  often  than  not,  her  poems 
were  a bit  racy  and  one  of  them  “Revile 
me  not,  truculent  friend”  had  even 
evoked  a vulgar  whistle  from  Mr. 
MacGregor.  Her  wide  frame  towered  be- 
hind the  rostrum  while  one  arm  dangled 
as  languidly  as  it  possibly  could  across 
the  speaker’s  lamp.  Putting  her  other 
arm  above  her  head,  she  allowed  her 
wedding  band  to  dazzle  the  assembled 
writers.  After  a considerable  silence, 
her  lower  lip  thrust  itself  forth  and  she 
began  . . . “Emancipation  of  the  dogs 
called  sinners,  Elimination  of  the  sin- 
ners called  dogs  . . 

“Right  good  beginning,”  Mr.  Romper 
whispered  as  he  nudged  his  neighbor. 
Mr.  Romper  didn’t  hear  very  well  but 
he  strained  to  catch  anything  Mrs. 
Pendleton  threw  to  her  listeners.  His 
neighbor  was  Miss  Munn,  who  pretended 
not  to  understand  some  of  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton’s rather  colorful  words.  As  the 
reader  continued,  Mr.  Romper  leaned 
forward  and  heard  the  writer  say, 
“Lunging  as  poison  from  a tired  old 
womb.” 

“What  was  that  last?”  he  asked  Miss 
Munn.  She  tried  to  ignore  him  but  he 
nudged  her  again.” 

“Uh — wound,”  she  told  him,  “poison 
from  a tired  old  wound.” 

“Thought  she  said  womb,”  Mr.  Romper 
said  disappointedly,  as  he  slumped  back 
in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Pendleton  read  on  and 
on,  shocking  the  ladies,  catering  to  the 
men  and  confusing  them  all.  When  she 
had  finished  her  poem  . . . “bosoms 
plied,  guttered  dogs  and  dogged  gutters 
where  e’re  Parisiennes  Rome,  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  across  the  lamp 
where  it  had  become  uncomfortably 
warm  (although  the  dramatic  effect  had 
been  well  worth  it). 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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the  big  pitch 

hv  Lee  1C  oh l»i  ns 

•/ 


“Gentlemen:  You  have  undoubtedly 

been  reading  about  Hollywood’s  sensa- 
tional new  find,  Miss  Sylvia  Sleek,  who 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  this 
town’s  most  promising  discovery  since 
Garbo.  Having  served  as  publicist  for 
Miss  Sleek  during  the  past  six  months, 
we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  pitch 
her  to  you.” 

The  telephone  rang  sharply.  He  picked 
it  up.  “Hello!  Yeah  ...  oh  hello,  Hank! 
Yeah  . . . yeah  . . . Where  are  you  now? 
. . . In  the  projection  room,  huh.  Has 
the  test  been  run  yet?  . . . Mmmmmm 
. . . yeah.  Well,  let  me  know  wot  hop- 
pens  . . . yeah  . . . okay,  sweetie,  g’bye.” 

He  looked  at  his  secretary.  “Now 
where  were  we,  Flossie!” 

She  read  back  to  him,  “ . . . we  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  pitch  her  to 
you.” 

“Oh,  yes — we  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  and  so  on.  Paragraph  there.  Now 
— The  talented  Miss  Sleek  will  un- 
doubtedly scale  heights  never  before 
ventured  by  any  motion  pictures  actress 
and  it  is  the  prediction  of  those  who 
know  that  she  will  be  successful  in 
reaching  the  highest  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess. She  has  frequently  been  referred 
to  as  a second  Bernhardt;  actually,  of 
course,  Miss  Sleek  is  second  to  none. 
She  brings  a fresh,  sparkling  personality 
to  the  screen  that  will  delight  the  Ameri- 
can public.” 

He  picked  up  the  phone  and  dialed  a 
Crestview  number.  “Hello,  Lanny?  Bob 
Walters  speaking.  Are  those  Sleek  pic- 
tures ready  yet?  ...  No,  no — not  the 
shots  at  the  Orphanage — you  know,  the 
ones  we  took  out  at  her  house  last  week. 
I’m  making  a pitch  to  STRIFE.  Thought 
maybe  they’d  be  interested  in  the  dog 
angle.  You  know,  human  interest  stuff — 
knee-deep-in-roses,  sweet-evening-breeze 
thing  . . . Uh  huh  . . . Okay,  Lanny  boy, 
better  send  them  over  right  away  . . . 
What?  . . . Nah,  just  hold  on  to  the  low- 
slung  gown  shots — I’ve  got  a gimmick 
for  those,  too — with  a sexier  mag  . . . 
I’ll  talk  to  you  later.  How  ’bout  lunch 


some  day  ...  I dunno  what  day,  I’ll  call 
you  . . . Okay,  cookie,  g’bye.” 

He  started  dictating  again.  “ . . . that 
will  delight  the  American  public — mmmm 
- — But  despite  the  fantastic  enthusiasm 
with  which  Hollywood  has  clutched  her 
to  its  bosom,  Sylvia  Sleek  has  remained 
unspoiled  by  it  all.  Knowing—” 

The  phone  rang.  Frowning,  he  an- 
swered it.  “Yeah!  . . . Oh,  hello,  Hank 
— what’s  the  good  word?  . . . What! 
They  haven’t  run  the  test  yet!  Then, 
why  the  hell  did  you  call  me!  I’m  busy! 
. . . Yeah  ...  She  WHAT!!  . . . Why, 
that  stupid  little — let  me  talk  to  her 
. . . Hello — hello,  Sylvia,  darling? 

Hank  tells  me  you’re  holding  up  the 
show  because  they  won’t  let  ‘Poopsie’  in 
the  projection  room  . . . Yeah  . . . Yeah, 
I know  how  nasty  they  are,  Sylvia,  but 
for  God’s  sake,  play  it  smart — you  don’t 
have  that  contract  yet.  Save  your  tem- 
perment  until  after  it’s  signed  . . . Sure, 
I know  they’re  a bunch  of — -Sylvia!  Be 
careful ; he  might  hear  you ! . . . What 
can  you  do  with  the  dog?  I’ll  tell  you 
what  to  do ! Stick  him — stick  him  in  your 
car,  Sylvia — just  until  after  the  test  . . . 
Sure  . . . Yeah,  I’ll  write  them  about  it 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  You  bet  I 
will.  . . . Sure  . . . That’s  a good  girl. 
G’bye,  dear.” 

He  slammed  the  receiver  back  on  the 
hook  and  glared  at  it.  “Now,  where  were 
we,  Flossie?” 

“.  . . Sylvia  Sleek  has  remained  un- 
spoiled by  it  all.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Knowing  your  editorial  poli- 
cy of  seeking  the  unusual,  I think  that 
a story  on  Miss  Sleek  at  this  time,  on 
the  brink  of  her  career  as  it  were,  would 
appeal  to  you  as  being  both  timely  and 
exciting.  Paragraph.  If  you  go  for  the 
idea  of  doing  this  piece,  I could  provide 
you  with  a series  of  delightful  photos 
of  Miss  Sleek.  One  set  that  I have  in 
mind,  particularly  for  your  magazine, 
is  a clever  series  of  Sylvia  and  her 
French  poodle,  ‘Poopsie’.  You  could  per- 
haps work  on  the  angle  that  Miss  Sleek 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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War  Ace  Gentile  Comes  to  Maryland 


by  Charles  Schaeffer 


After  shooting  down  32  enemy  planes,  including  Kirt  Von 
Meyer,  Germany's  top  ace,  Don  undertakes  another  har- 
rowing experience — going  to  college  and  raising  a family. 


There  are  two  Don  Gentiles.  There 
is  the  Don  Gentile  who  blasted  32  enemy 
planes  from  the  sky  during  the  war. 
The  Don  Gentile  whom  you  have  seen  in 
the  grotesque  army  oxygen  mask.  The 
Don  Gentile  whose  eyes  have  been  tem- 
porarily blinded  by  flash  bulbs  so  many 
times  he  can’t  count  them.  Don  Gentile, 
the  hero. 

Then,  there  is  the  other  Don  Gentile. 
The  quiet,  dark,  good-looking  boy  I met 


one  day  this  summer  in  his  tidy  little 
apartment  below  College  Park.  Don  Gen- 
tile, the  married  college  student  who 
goes  home  to  his  very  pretty  wife  and 
their  two  bright  eyed  kids,  Don,  and 
Joseph.  Don  Gentile,  the  Family  Man. 

I don’t  know  whether  it  will  do  you  any 
good  to  ask  either  Don  about  his  war 
service,  because  he  sums  it  up  like  this. 
“When  the  U.  S.  got  into  war  I was  fly- 
ing with  the  RAF.  I transferred  to  the 


Army  Air  Force  and  they  sent  me  back 
overseas.  I came  home  in  1944  and  went 
on  duty  at  the  Pentagon.  Now  I am  here 
at  Maryland.  I guess  that’s  about  all.” 

What  about  the  future  Doctor  Gentile? 
(And  believe  it  or  not,  Don  is  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Aeronautics,  already.  Now 
you  want  to  know  why  he’s  wasting  his 
time  in  college  when  he  could  use  the 
prestige  of  an  honorary  doctorate.  Well 
to  Don,  prestige  alone  does  not  suffice. 
“The  prestige  value  of  this  is  great  but 
I feel  that  I would  like  to  have  a back- 
ground to  go  with  it,”  Don  said. 

“To  me,”  he  continued,  “it’s  like  a sort 
of  shell,  or  a mould,  but  now  it  needs 
filling  out.  And  that’s  what  I want  to  do 
here  at  Maryland.” 

But  President  Gentile,  why  did  you 
choose  Maryland?  By  the  way,  Don  is 
president  of  the  Barcelone  Boys  Town 
Foundation  of  Italy.  (The  Organization 
was  named  after  Congressional  Medal 
winner,  Barcelone.)  “I  chose  Maryland 
because  of  it’s  excellent  standards  and 
it’s  airmindedness.” 

Don  is  not,  however,  going  to  study  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  Martin  Air  Col- 
lege. As  a matter  of  fact,  he  is  going  to 
major  in  Social  Sciences. 

He  said  quite  seriously,  “Specilization 
is  fine  for  anyone  wanting  to  be  a doctor 
or  an  engineer,  but  I feel  that  with  my 
major,  I’ll  be  able  to  understand  the 
world  problems  much  better.” 

But  worry  is  interest  paid  on  trouble 
before  it  is  due,  and  Don  isn’t  going  to 
let  the  burdens  of  the  world  weigh  him 
down — just  now.  He’ll  have  time  to  think 
about  that  after  the  book  of  his  life  is 
published  and  he  knows  just  what  he’s 
done. 

The  Sicilian  priests  of  New  York  are 
now  biographing  his  fabulous  life.  So 
Don  will  be  in  the  Cold  War  also,  be- 
cause the  entire  proceeds  of  the  book  will 
be  donated  to  the  forces  now  combating 
communism  in  Italy.  Undoubtedly,  the 
pages  will  recapture  his  war  in  the  air, 


Mrs.  Gentile  reads  Joseph  an  exciting 
fairy  tale,  while  Don  Sr.  takes  time  from 
his  history  to  catch  the  end.  Don  Jr.  is 
floored  by  it  all. 
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It  was  a hot  day  in  Texas,  but  that  didn’t  stop  hoardes  of  Lone  Star  staters  from  turning  out  on  “Eisenhower  Day”  to 
watch  the  general  bestow  on  Don  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  Europe.  Don  probably  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a place  to  put  the  medal  on  his  chest;  but  he  retaliated  by  presenting  to  the  European  Commander  a non-regulation 

hat  called  a Stetson.  Said  Ike,  “1  guess  that’s  a fair  trade.” 


but  they  should  relate  another  time  Don 
took  to  the  air  back  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  his 
home  town.  He  began  flying  when  he 
was  17. 

Don  was  half-back  on  his  high  school 
team.  “That’s  the  position  I wanted  to 
play  on  Maryland’s  team,”  he  said  some- 
what sadly,  “But  the  Air  Force  said 
no.”  I had  even  started  to  work  out, 
but  I guess  they’re  right,  because  it 
wouldn’t  look  good.  I mean,  because  my 
playing  would  prevent  some  other  fel- 
low from  getting  a free  scholarship.  It 
wouldn’t  be  fair.” 

You  may  wonder  why  Don  is  still 
listening  to  edicts  from  the  Air  Force. 
Well,  it  seems  that  he  is  still  on  active 
duty  as  a permanent  Captain. 

Any  fraternity  that  has  Don  eyed  as 
a prospective  customer  better  collect  all 
it’s  advantages  into  one  basket,  not  that 
he  has  anything  against  fraternities. 


It’s  just  that  he  will  only  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  “They  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages..” 

Don  says  co-eds  are  nice  because  they 
add  a great  deal  of  color  and  help  tre- 
mendously in  adjusting  men  and  women 
for  later  years.  That’s  advice  he  should 
be  well  qualified  to  give  since  he  seems 
so  well  adjusted  to  his  wife. 

Isabell  is  her  name  and  she’s  really 
got  three  boys:  Joseph,  Don  Jr.,  and 
Don  Sr.  While  we  were  taking  pictures 
the  family  was  getting  ready  for  a 
Labor  Day  trip  to  Philadelphia.  Isabell 
and  her  sister,  the  former  Miss  Colum- 
bus, were  putting  shoes  on  the  kids  with 
one  hand  and  trying  to  fix  their  hair 
with  the  other. 

We  went  out  to  take  some  shots  on 
the  campus  and  were  gone  about  an 
hour.  When  we  came  back,  one  of  life’s 
little  miracles  had  occurred.  The  kids 


had  been  transformed  from  squirming 
little  characters,  covered  by  a truck- 
load  of  healthy  dirt  into  scrubbed,  beam- 
ing cherubs;  and  the  two  girls  looked  like 
they  had  just  stepped  out  of  Cosmopoli- 
tan. 

Don,  who  had  been  apologizing  steadily 
for  his  lack  of  pep,  a condition  rendered 
unto  him  by  the  previous  night’s  gaiety, 
plopped  himself  wearily  on  the  sofa. 
“Well,”  he  sighed  to  his  wife,  “what  am 
I wearing?” 

“I’ve  laid  your  yellow  sport’s  shirt  and 
tan  trousers  on  the  bed.  And  you’d  bet- 
ter hurry  up  because  we’re  ready  to  go.” 

Turning  to  us  he  confided  “she  always 
tells  me  what  to  wear.”  She  seems  to 
do  a good  job,  because  Don  always  looks 
pretty  sharp. 

A word  about  the  previous  night’s 
gaiety  just  mentioned.  He  had  been  to 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


“Joe  Stalin  hates  for  you  to  - patronize  our  advertisers.” 
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For  the  Best 
in 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 
4-Day  Laundry  Service 
3-Day  Dry  Cleaning 
24-Hour  Special  Service 

COLLEGE  PARK 

HAND  LAUNDRY 

DRY  CLEANING 

7315  Baltimore  Ave. 

UNion  7918 

Nat  Bugash,  Prop. 

(next  door  to  C.  P.  Variety  Store) 


Don  poses  with  his  F.  51  fighter.  The  name  Shangrila  seems  appropriate 
enough,  since  many  Germans  doubtless  wondered  how  he  could  appear  from  no- 
where. Actually,  Don  had  in  mind  the  “live  forever”  idea  where  he  christened  the 
machine.  Ironically  on  his  last  mission,  he  cracked  the  plane  up.  It  was  reassembled 
and  put  on  exhibition  at  the  world  famous  Eiffel  Tower. 


one  of  those  lavish  Washington  society 
shin-digs. 

“That’s  the  way  it  always  is,”  Charley 
Gentile,  Don’s  cousin,  told  me  later 
“They’re  always  being  invited  some- 
place.” 

It  would  seem  that  this  tremendous 
popularity  would  have  turned  Don’s  head 
just  a little.  But  it  hasn’t  one  bit.  He  is 
endowed  with  a rare  natural  modesty,  a 


sort  of  honest  sincerity  that  is  unchang- 
able. 

So,  he  will  probably  continue  to  be 
Don  Gentile  the  man,  and  let  Don  Gen- 
tile the  hero  live  his  own  existence.  They 
say  that  heros  are  made,  not  born,  and 
it  may  be  true.  It  does,  however,  seem 
a lot  harder  to  make  a Family  Man  from 
a hero. 

But  Don  Gentile  has  done  it. 


Here  Don  is  shown  just  getting  home  from  Summer  School  History  6.  (He  got 
a gentleman’s  grade).  He  should  also  be  able  to  do  some  pretty  neat  flying  in  this 
machine,  a block-long  12  cylinder  Lincoln,  which  is  a personal  gift  from  Henry 
Ford.  So  when  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  flying  grey  Lincoln,  you’ll  know  it’s 
Gentile  on  the  way  to  an  8 o’clock.  Guess  what  the  D.  G.  on  the  license  represents. 


Feet  Beat??? 

Shoes  got  holes??? 

Walk  'em  into 

COLLEGE  PARK 

SHOE  REPAIR 

tennis  shoes — all  shoe  needs 

l’On  the  Boulevard 

i 

- - ~ ~~T 

Fasanko  Motors 

Chrysl  er,  Plymouth 
Service,  Parts 
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FUNNY  STUFF 

Yuk,  Yuk,  Yuk.  Yuk,  Yak,  Yuk,  Yuk 


The  click  of  the  knitting  needles,  the 
creak  of  the  rocker  and  the  ticking  of 
the  grandfather’s  clock  were  all  that  dis- 
turbed the  silence  of  the  warm,  sunny 
room.  With  childish  curiosity,  little 
Gloria  sat  watching  the  purls  and 
stitches. 

“Grandma,”  she  asked,  “Why  do  you 
knit?” 

“Oh,”  wheezed  the  old  lady,  “just  for 
the  hell  of  it.” 

o 

Grandpappy  Morgan,  a hill  billy  of 
the  Ozarks,  had  wandered  off  into  the 
woods  and  failed  to  return  for  supper, 
so  young  Tolliver  was  sent  to  look  for 
him.  He  found  him  standing  in  the 
bushes. 

“Getting  dark,  grandpap,”  the  tot 
ventured. 

“Yep.” 

“Supper  time,  grandpap.” 

“Yep.” 

“Well,  are  you  cornin’  home?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well,  why  ain’t  you?” 

“Standin’  in  a b’ar  trap.” 

o 

“Spit  is  such  a horrid  word,”  said  the 
pig  as  he  was  about  to  be  barbecued. 
o 

“Uncle,  what’s  a bachelor?” 

“Junior,  a bachelor  is  a man  who 
didn’t  have  a car  when  he  was  in  college.” 
o 

“You’re  an  apt  boy.  Is  your  sister  apt 
too?” 

“If  she  gets  a chance  she’s  apt  to.” 
Yuk,  Yuk,  Yuk 
o 

How  did  Pat  get  that  black  eye? 

He  was  living  the  life  of  Riley  and 
Riley  came  home. 

o 

She:  “You  deceived  me  before  our 
marriage.  You  told  me  you  were 
well  off.” 

He:  “I  was  but  I didn’t  know  it.” 
o 

Mose,  charged  with  theft,  was  on  the 
witness  stand,  and  the  judge  sought  to 
discover  if  he  knew  the  value  of  an  oath; 
he  said: 

“Mose,  if  you  tell  a lie  under  oath,  do 
you  know  what  happens?”  Mose  said, 
“Yessuh,  judge,  I goes  to  hell.” 

“And  if  you  tell  the  truth?”  persisted 
the  judge. 

“I  goes  to  jail,”  said  Mose. 


A man  six-feet-eight  applied  for  a 
job  as  a life  guard. 

“Can  you  swim?”  asked  the  official. 

“No,  but  I can  wade  to  beat  hell.” 
o 

Murphy:  “What’s  that  in  your 
pocket?” 

Pat  (in  whisper)  : “Dynamite.  I’m 
waiting  for  Mike.  Everytime  he  meets 
me  he  slaps  me  on  the  chest  and  breaks 
me  pipe.  Next  time  he  does  it,  he‘11  blow 
his  hand  off.” 

o 

Minister:  “And  how  is  my  little  lad 
today?” 

Little  Lad:  “Ssh!  Not  so  loud.  Dad 
might  hear  you.” 

o 

Both  women  and  pianos 

Are  similar  in  brand 
Some  of  them  are  upright 

And  some  of  them  are  grand. 

o 

The  stork  is  charged  with  a lot  of 
things  which  should  be  more  properly 
blamed  on  a lark. 

o 

Mother:  “Sonny,  Don’t  use  such  bad 
words.” 

Sonny:  Shakespeare  used  them.” 

Mother:  “Well  don’t  play  with  him 
any  more.” 

o 

I’m  for  grading  on  the  curve. 

I think  the  plan  is  fine. 

Provided  that  they  start  the  swerve, 

On  the  grade  one  lower  than  mine. 
o 

Mother:  “Didn’t  I tell  you  not  to  go 
out  with  perfect  strangers?” 

Daughter:  “But  mother,  he  isn’t 
perfect.” 

o 

Girl:  “I  was  getting  fond  of  Bart  un- 
til he  got  fresh  and  spoiled  every- 
thing.” 

P.O.:  “Isn’t  it  terrible  how  fast  a 
man  can  undo  things?” 

o 

She  stepped  out  of  the  bathtub  and 
onto  the  bathroom  scales.  Hubby  came 
in  the  back  door  and  walked  past  the 
bathroom  door.  He  observed  what  she 
was  doing  and  inquired,  “How  many 
pounds  this  morning,  honey?” 

Without  bothering  to  look,  she  an- 
swered, “Fifty,  and  don’t  leave  your 
tongs  on  the  back  porch.” 


Poets 

“Comments?  Criticism?  Objections?” 
she  asked,  and  with  the  last  swept  back 
to  her  seat. 

“I  knew  she  meant  Paris  the  whole 
time,”  said  Miss  Folsom.  “I  don’t  think 
things  like  those  could  ever  happen 
here.  Anyway,  if  you  like  modern  Jhings, 
I suppose  it’s  a good  poem.” 

“No,  no,  no,”  interruped  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton. “Don’t  you  see — ‘where  Parisians 
Rome ’ R-o-m-e  and  r-o-a-m.  Its  uni- 
versal.” 

“You  mean  like  my  telescopes?”  asked 
Miss  Folsom.  “They’re  universal  in  a 
way  because  everbody  has  them.” 

“I  have  no  telescope,”  Mrs.  Pendleton 
said  rather  nastily. 

“What  was  that  about  poisoned 
wounds?”  Mr.  Romper  wanted  to  know. 
“I  wrote  a poem  once  about  a snake-bite 
inflammed  with  arsenic.  A cowboy 
thought  it  was  boric  acid  and  rubbed  it 
on  his  snakebite.  That  was  a poisoned 
wound.” 

Mrs.  Pendleton  was  much  provoked  by 
all  this.  She  couldn’t  see  why  a mature 
group  like  theirs  didn’t  understand  her 
poem. 

“Mr.  Romper!”  she  addressed  him, 
“My  poem  was  on  an  international  scale. 
It  was  a poisoned  womb.  And  if  anyone 
is  shocked  by  that — just  remember — 
everybody  has  a womb.” 

“Mr.  MacGregor  tried  to  suppress  a 
laugh,  but  he  couldn’t. 

“I  have  no — telescope,”  he  guffawed. 
Mrs.  Pendleton  recovered  her  shattered 
poise  and  continued  her  discussion. 

“International  scale — European,  Amer- 
ican. And  if  anybody  would  rather  write 
poetry  about  those  dirty  cow-boys  and  not 
leave  the  confines  of  our  country,  then 
you  can  stay  right  in  this  country.  You, 
and  Emerson!” 

Before  anyone  could  start  an  argument 
about  patriotism  or  Emerson  or  anything 
at  all,  Madame  President  rapped  for 
order.  She  had  found  her  gavel  on  the 
floor  while  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  reading. 

“I  think  we  have  no  time  left — it’s 
almost  ten  o’clock  and  my  husband  will 
call  for  me  at  ten  sharp.  If  anyone  has 
any  new  business — if  not  I call  the  meet- 
ing off.  I mean,  adjourned.” 

The  poets  shuffled  about  the  room, 
gathering  manuscripts  and  assuring  one 
another  they’d  be  back  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  next  month.  This  had  been 
a fine  meeting,  they  decided,  with  lots 
of  good  poetry  read. 

Madame  President  turned  out  the 
lights  and  ushered  the  members  out 
quietly.  Mr.  Romper  took  the  slightly 
blushing  Miss  iFolsom  by  the  arm  and 
said,  “I  knew  darned  well  she  said 
womb.” — Walter  W.  Jones 
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Trapped 
in  a 

Rett  Light 
District 


??Absuril,” 

1 tohl  myself. 
“Trapped  on  a 
Safety  Island!" 


by 

Hemingbeck 

Steinway 


I leaped  breathless  to  safety  upon  the 
traffic  island  in  front  of  the  Fasanko 
Motor  Co.  Then  I primed  my  reactions 
to  complete  the  trip  across  the  hazardous 
Balto.  Blvd.  I started  to  move — hesi- 
tated, started  again — stopped.  Once  more 
I stepped  off  the  grassy  island.  Once 
more  a squadron  of  hurtling  vehicles 
nearly  mowed  me  down.  I felt  irritation 
spread  over  me  like  a rash. 

I glanced  up  and  down  the  vast 
thoroughfare.  From  the  corner  of  one 
eye,  I noticed  another  person  standing 
on  the  other  end  of  the  island.  He  was 
smiling.  “What  the  hell  is  he  smiling 
about,”  I cursed  softly.  But  I indicated 
the  rushing  cars,  smiled,  and  shrugged 
significantly. 

He  approached  me,  and  as  he  did  I 


could  see  he  was  filthy,  bearded  and 
worn  tattered  G.  I.  clothes. 

“I  knew  there  would  be  someone  else 
along  soon,"  he  said  mysteriously. 

“Another  one?  Along?”  I repeated. 

“Yes.  You  can’t  make  it  across,  can 
you?” 

“Well,  I’ll  wait  till  the  light  changes. 
I’ll  make  it  then,”  I said  confidently. 

“Will  you?” 

He  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  began 
to  look  at  his  watch.  Suddenly  the  light 
up  near  University  Heights  changed  to 
red,  but  the  closest  light  switched  to 
green,  and  the  cars  roared  by  at  a ter- 
rific speed. 

The  scroungy  one  was  still  contem- 
plating his  watch  and  shaking  his  head 
negatively.  “You’ll  never  do  it,  boy, 

‘ ot  if  it’s  in  cans!” 


never  do  it.  It’s  that  new  light  they 
put  up  on  the  hill.  It  threw  my  calcu- 
lations all  off.  Too  bad,  it  took  me  two 
months  to  figure  out  the  time  I would 
need  to  get  across.” 

“Two  months?”  I cried,  “What  are  you 
talking  about?” 

“You  don’t  know?  You  don’t  know? 
You  can’t  see  it?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
We’re  trapped!  Both  of  us!  you  and  me. 
We’re  trapped  on  this  safety  island.” 

I almost  burst  out  into  laughter  at 
his  crazy  ramblings.  But  then  I paused. 
You  know,  he  could  be  right,  I thought. 
Oh  no,  it’s  impossible.  Marooned  on  a 
safety  island.  Absurd! 

I watched  the  lights  again.  The  near- 
est one  changed  again.  I leaped  back 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Trapped 

just  in  time.  “Why,  those  lights  just 
take  turns.  The  cars  never  really  stop,” 

I gasped. 

“You’re  nearly  right,”  he  returned 
calmly.  “They  are  in  a resting  state  for 
a few  seconds.  Of  course,  you’ve  got  to 
be  ready  on  those  seconds.  I had  it  all 
figured  out.  Took  me  two  months,  but  I 
did  it  with  my  calculus — great  little 
course — well  anyway,  I figured  that  af- 
ter the  light  up  on  the  hill  changed  to 
green,  I should  count  13.3  seconds,  divide 
by  the  mean  average  of  fifteen  ton  trucks 
blocking  the  highway,  take  the  square 
root  of  the  cars  turning  left  and  right. 
Well,  with  all  these  figures  in  mind,  I 
had  to  then  figure  the  time  this  nearest 
light  stayed  read — 2.2  seconds  to  be 
exact.  Not  much  time,  but  enough  if 
I was  ready.  Now,  of  course,  there 
would  still  be  cars  making  turns  through 
the  section  openings  in  the  island — but 
with  luck  I thought  I was  ready.” 

“But  you’re  still  here,”  I observed 
brilliantly. 

“You  know,  you’re  right,”  he  said. 

“What  happened?”  I asked  impor- 
tantly. 

“You  won’t  believe  this,”  he  said,  “but 
just  when  I was  ready  to  go,  they  put 
in  that  other  light.” 

I hadn’t  noticed  another  one,  so  I 
stained  to  see. 

“There,  see,  see.  It’s  hard  to  find.  In 
fact,  all  the  big  trucks  go  through  on 
the  red,  but  it’s  there.” 

“Oh  yes,  I see  it  now.  It’s  up  high, 
isn’t  it?”  I said. 

“It  sure  is.  And  that’s  bad,  because 
I can  never  depend  on  anyone  stopping 
for  it.  Throws  my  calculations  into  a 
cocked  hat.” 

I sat  down  on  the  grass  next  to  him 
and  stared  blankly  at  the  furiously  mov- 
ing traffic. 

“Oh,  come  now,”  he  said,  “this  will 
never  do.  It’s  not  that  bad  here,  really. 
I’ve  found  plenty  to  do  in  the  last  three 
months.” 

“What!”  I exclaimed.  “Youve  been 
here  three  months?” 

“Sure  have.  I was  supposed  to  gradu- 
ate in  June  ’49.  Never  even  made  it  to 
finals.” 

“You’re  kidding!  How  could  you  have 
lived — no  food,  no  water.” 

“Ah,  ah!  I thought  you’d  say  that. 
Actually,  It’s  easy  to  get  food,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  seen  those  big  trucks  come  by 
with  all  those  boxes  of  vegetables 
strapped  on  their  tail  gates.  Well,  when 
a truck  slows  down — woosh ! I grab  a 
handful.  Sometimes,  I even  get  a whole 
basket.  Why,  I’ve  actually  put  on  weight 
since  I left  the  dining  hall.” 

He  had  pulled  a tuft  of  grass  from  the 
island  and  was  absently  chewing  it.  Then 


in  the  manner  of  a friend  who  has  ne- 
glected to  offer  you  a cigarette,  he 
thrust  the  tuft  forward  and  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone,  said,  “Sorry,  here,  have  some.” 

“Er-er — no  thanks,  I’ve  already  eaten. 
But  tell  me,  hasn’t  anyone  ever  noticed 
you  here.  I mean,  hasn’t  anyone  tried 
to  get — ” 

“Nope,  there’s  not  been  a soul  try  to 
get  me  off.  Oh,  I yelled,  I waved,  I 
screamed.  What  happened?  I’ll  tell  you 
what  happened.  A couple  of  people 
waved  back.  Another  threw  a rock  at 
me.  Said  he  hated  “them  damn  Rally 
Committee  people.”  What  is  a Rally 
Committee?” 

“Nothing,  nothing,”  I said,  dismissing 
the  question.  “I’ve  got  to  get  off  here. 
I’ve  got  a meeting  of  the  Riding  Club 
tonight.  You  know  what  they  do  when 
you  miss  a meeting  of  the  Riding  Club? 
— they  horse  whip  you.” 

I could  see  he  wasn’t  impressed,  for 
he  stood  up  and  walked  toward  the  end 
of  the  island  where  I had  originally  seen 
him.  He  motioned  to  me.  I approached 
cautiously.  He  could  be  stir  crazy,  I 
thought. 

“Look,  look  here,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
a rather  large  opening  in  the  ground. 
“Home!” 

“Home?” 

“Dug  it  myself  with  that  No  Parking 
sign.  Come  on  in,  I’ll  show  you  around.” 

I slid  into  the  hole. 

“It’s  not  much,”  He  said,  “but  with 
rents  the  way  they  are” 

I had  to  admire  his  courage — imagine 
joking  after  three  months  on  a traffic 

A few  moments  later  we  emerged  out 
into  the  sunlight. 

“But  don’t  you  get  bored.”  I mean, 
nothing  to  do?” 

“Oh,  I was  lucky.  I had  a book  with 
me  when  I got  stuck.  I’ve  been  reading 

Middletown  in  Transition. 

“Excuse  me,”  I cut  in,  “but  you  mean 
that’s  all  you’ve  been  doing,  reading  one 
book!” 

“Just  one  book!”  he  cried.  “I’ll  have 
you  know  that’s  an  important  book.  It 


“Hepzibah  hasn’t  been  the  same  since 
scrimmage  practice  began.” 


must  be.  You  have  to  read  it  over  and 
over  to  understand  it.  And  if  that  isn’t 
a sign  of  an  important  book,  well,  I 
guess  I just  don’t  know  an  important 
book.” 

The  point  seemed  well  taken,  and  I 
assented  that  it  was  an  important  book, 
but  still  curious  about  his  spare  time, 
I asked.  “Isn’t  there  something  else  you 
do?” 

“Well,”  he  admitted,  “there  is  another 
activity  which  I do  at  night,  and  which 
makes  the  time  fairly  fly.” 

“Oh,  what’s  that?”  I questioned. 

He  turned  and  squinted  down  the  high- 
way. Then  raising  his  arm,  and  point- 
ing, he  explained.  “You  see  the  bowling 
alley.  Well,  at  night  they  turn  on  their 
neon  sign  which  shows  a bowling  ball 
striking  the  pins.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  you?”  I 
said  impatiently. 

“Don’t  you  see,  you  crazy  fool,  I keep 
score!” 

Night  finally  came. 

“Look,  I said,  “I  don’t  want  to  seem 
ungracious  or  thankless,  but  I really 
would  like  to  get  off  here.” 

“Oh,”  he  said  with  some  disappoint- 
ment, “I  thought  you  were  going  to  ac- 
cept it.” 

“No,”  I said,  “I  don’t  think  so.  I’ve 
thought  a lot  about  it,  but  no,  I think 
if  you’ll  give  me  your  calculations,  I 
may  try  to  get  off.” 

He  looked  at  me  sympathetically  for 
a moment.  At  length  he  spoke.  “You’re 
a younger  person.  Long-legged.  Did  you 
ever  do  any  track  work?” 

“A  little.” 

“Well,  I’ll  help  you.  But  you’ll  have 
to  listen  closely  and  follow  my  instruc- 
tions exactly,  or  you  won’t  have  a 
chance.” 

“I  will,  oh,  I will.” 

He  squinted  thoughtfully.  “I  could 
figure  it  out  easily  enough  if  the  traffic 
stopped  for  that  light,  but  as  I told  you, 
the  big  trucks  go  right  through.” 

I thought  about  this  a minute,  and 
suddenly  was  struck  with  one  of  those 
flashes  of  insight  that  psychologists  say 
enables  monkeys  to  pull  bananas  into 
their  cage  with  a stick,  “I’ve  got  it! 
We  can  figure  it  out  the  other  way,  and 
I can  go  back  where  I started.  The 
trucks  stop  for  the  light  at  the  main 
gate,  don’t  they?” 

He  looked  genuinely  surprised.  “Gad, 
why  didn’t  I think  of  that.  Certainly, 
that’s  the  answer.  Just  a minute,  I’ll 
get  my  slide  rule.” 

He  returned  and  hastily  began  to  cal- 
culate. “Hmmmm — let’s  see — light  stays 
green,  hmmm.”  He  pushed  the  rule  up 
and  down  frantically. 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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sad  looking  cliick 


Oop  pa  pa  da 


lop  pow 


Mop  slii  In 


oe,  oik  aa9  aa 


non-liip  hopper 


BE  BOP,  be  damned! 

by  Harry  ”tlie  Hair.”  anil  Dewey  ”the  Dew’" 


You  may  not  be  a wig,  but  you  are 
still  going  to  be  either  bugged  or  pleased 
by  the  latest  contribution  to  the  national 
earache — Be  Bop. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  what 
bop  is.  Robert  Ruark,  the  noted  col- 
umnist, asserts  that  it  is  a regression 
to  the  time  of  the  Cromagnon  Man. 
(The  latter  has  made  no  comment  upon 
this  observation). 

Professor  Weston  of  Capital  Records 
recently  announced  that  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  bop  harmony  is  the  “flatted 
fifth,”  which  means  that  the  fifth  note 
from  the  root  of  the  chord  is  dropped 
a half-tone.!  “This,”  he  says,  “provides 
the  same  effect  as  spelling  catch  with 
a fifth  letter  not  as  far  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  alphabet,  or  spelling  it 
catcg.” 

Be-bop  to  its  disciples  is  the  new 
music.  To  its  opponents,  it  is  the  new 
nonsense.  New  sounds  always  arouse 
this  violent  partisian  soap-boxing. 

Be-Bop  actually  is  an  inevitable  de- 
velopment in  the  expanding  jazz  horizon. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  have 
had  its  first  major  articulation  by  the 
negro  musicians,  even  as  did  Jazz. 

Among  today’s  top  boppers  are  Dizzy 
Gillespie,  Yardbird  Parker,  Charlie  Ven- 
tura, and  semi-bop  artist  Gene  Krupa. 
Not  very  long  ago  these  gentlemen  were 
curling  the  timpanic  membranes  of  the 
frantic  cats  in  New  York’s  grand  bop- 
pera  house — the  Royal  Roost.  In  May, 


however,  the  newly  constructed  Bop  City 
lowered  its  drawbridge,  and  the  beret 
boys,  waving  their  instruments  of  deaf, 
poured  into  this  undefended  metropolis. 
Artists  like  Sarah  Vaughn,  Diz,  King 
Cole,  and  Nellie  Lutcher  will  keep  the 
place  leeping  for  weeks. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  four  trait- 
ors nearly  over-threw  the  Kingdom  of 
Bop  with  a secret  weapon  tentatively 
identified  as  “Critigoo.”  The  bopsters 
nearly  dropped  their  flatted  fifths  when 
Les  Lieber  pooed  on  his  alto  sax,  Bill 
Simon  murmured  into  his  clariet,  George 
Simon  paradiddled  on  the  piano.  The 
payoff  came  when  the  band,  led  by  a 
four-bar  Simon  drum  solo,  fell  with  a 
sigh  or  relief  into  a straight  Dixie  walk- 
off. 

Some  colleges  have  been  caught  in  the 
growing  tide.  At  Ohio  State  a half- 
dozen  ex-G.I.  student  musicians  wanted 
a place  to  jam,  so  the  Ohio  State  Union 
Jazz  Forum  was  founded.  After  obtain- 
ing permission  from  the  University,  they 
went  to  the  campus  auditorium  and 
knocked  out  some  stuff  for  the  ears  of 
twenty-five  curious  listeners.  After  that, 
the  group  grew  steadily.  Now  the  l’orum 
has  to  turn  people  away  who  come  to 
meditate  upon  the  musical  merits  of 
Eroll  Garner’s  “Little  Bo  BeBop”,  Dizzy 
Gillespies’  “Ool  Ya  Koo”,  Oop  Pop  a Da,” 
“Two  Bass  Hit,”  and  “Oop  Bop  Sh-Bam.” 
At  the  University  of  Illinois  they  have 
a “Jazz-You-Like-It”  club  where  the  stu- 


dents discuss  current  recordings  such 
as  “Bop,  Look,  and  Give  a Listen,” 
“Little  Boy  Bop,  Go  Blow  Your  Tflp,” 
and  “To  Be  or  Not  to  Bop.”  This  last 
should  encourage  reflection  among  musty 
English  Ph.D.’s  who  have  relegated  the 
immortal  bard’s  work  to  the  Elizabethan 
period. 

But  don’t  think  that  students  are  the 
only  ones  innoculated  with  Vitamin  Be- 
Bop. A University  of  Connecticut  phys- 
ics professor  won  a gold  watch  for  ex- 
plaining bop. 

His  explanation  of  bop  was  part  of  a 
contest  held  by  disc  jockey  Leonard 
Fealter  on  WMGM.  Professor  Thomas 
wrote  in  part:  “Bop  embodies  in  its 
harmonic  structure  logical  extensions  of 
the  harmony  formerly  followed  in  jazz. 
For  example,  there  is  the  ever-present 
flatted  fifth.  It  really  isn’t  so  weird.  It 
is  the  major  eleventh  which  is  usually 
left  out  of  a straight  thirteenth  chord.” 
Maybe,  it  was  only  a gold  plated  watch. 

Bop,  here  at  Maryland,  hasn’t  as  yet 
progressed  from  the  beer-spotted  juke 
box  at  the  Grill.  However,  one  Mary- 
land student,  Murray  Eiler,  compares  a 
first  earful  of  bop  to  an  eyeful  of  ultra- 
violet rays,  a sensation  we  can,  with- 
out experimentation,  not  recommend. 

Even  though  professors,  top  boppers 
and  the  high-priest  of  the  cult,  the  Diz 
himself,  have  given  their  interpreta- 
tions of  bop,  Lee  Castle,  a two-beat  man 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Trapped 

“Well,”  I said. 

“Shhh!”  he  returned,  and  mumbled  on. 
“That  means  the  cars  coming  out  of — 
Hmmmm.” 

I was  beside  myself. 

“I’ve  got  it  now!  You  have  exactly 
1.5  seconds  to  make  it  back.  Now  be 
careful,  listen  to  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
when  to  go.” 

“Aren’t  you  going?”  I asked. 

“Oh  mercy  me,  no,”  he  cried.  “My  legs 
could  never  move  that  fast  after  three 
months  of  inactivity.  Besides.  I’ve  still 
got  six  chapters  of  Middletown." 

“Is  there — is  there  anything  I can 
do?  I mean  like — well,  like  notify  the 
V.A.?  Check  your  mailbox?  Cancel  your 
room  at  Ocean  City  maybe?” 

“There  is  one  thing,  though.  Go  see 
my  wife.  Tell  her  you’ve  seen  me.  Tell 
her  you’ve  seen  me — Wait!  yes,  tell  her 
you’ve  seen  me.  But  don’t  tell  her  where 
I beseech  you,  don’t  tell  her  where.  She’s 


Be  Bop 

from  way  back,  has  his  own  conclusions. 

Primarily,  Lee  thinks  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  bop  is.  He  had  this 
idea  illustrated  for  him  when  he  took 
a small  outfit  with  him  into  a little 
mining  community  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
tells  this  story  according  to  Downbeat. 

“When  we  got  there  the  manager  said 
that  Howard  McGhee  was  here  last  week 
playing  bop  and  it  was  sensational.  So 
I want  you  to  play  bop  all  over  the 
place,  he  sez.”  Lee  couldn’t  play  it,  but 
he  decided  to  play  it  cagey  and  “Lop 
pow,”  or  okay  in  bopponese. 

“When  we  got  on  the  stand  people 
were  still  eating  dinner  so  we  started 
easy.  I stuck  a mute  in  my  horn  and 
we  did  “Tea  for  Two’.” 

But  the  manager  came  out  waving  his 
hands.  “No!  No!,”  he  yelped,  “Not  that!” 
I want  bop!  Get  blasting!  Get  that 
drum  going,  start  blasting!” 

The  only  blasting  the  group  could  do 
was  strictly  Dixie,  so  they  two-beat  their 
way  into  “South  Rampart  Street  Pa- 
rade.” 

“That’s  what  I want,”  the  manager 
exclaimed,  when  they  finished,  “Give 
me  more  bop.” 

“Everything  was  alright  for  a while. 
We  were  two-beating  like  mad  and  the 
manager  was  happy,  because  he  thought 
he  was  getting  bop.  Then  three  kids 
walked  in  with  goatees  and  horn-rimmed 
glasses.  Oh!  Oh!  I thought,  These  kids 
are  going  to  know.” 


the  type  that  would  worry  over  some- 
thing like  this.  Just  tell  her  you  met 
me — on  an  island.” 

“Wh — where — where  is  she?”  I choked. 

“V.  F.  5 — Now  you  better  get  ready  to 
go.” 

I crouched  at  the  edge  of  the  island. 
He  glued  his  eyes  to  the  traffic  light. 
Tensely,  I awaited  his  order  to  go.  It 
seemed  like  hours,  but  finally  he  yelled, 
“Go  boy,  run!” 

Madly,  I dashed  for  the  opposite  curb. 
The  1.5  seconds  seemed  like  days.  I felt 
the  fender  of  a new  Buick  brush  me  just 
as  I reached  the  sidewalk.  I knew  it  was 
a new  Buick,  because  I could  hear  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  holes  in  the 
fenders.  I had  made  it.  I slumped  down 
in  the  grass,  telling  myself  it  was  all 
a horrible  nightmare.  Then  I looked 
across  to  the  island.  Between  the  whiz- 
zing vehicles,  I could  see  his  figure  dis- 
appearing into  the  cave  in  the  ground. 

— Hemingbeck  Steinway 


“I  figured  they’d  listen  a couple  of 
minutes,  then  walk  out  in  disgust.  But 
they  sat  down  and  stayed.  And  they 
watched  with  kind  of  funny  expressions. 
Between  sets  I went  around  in  back  of 
them  to  see  how  they  were  reacting.” 
“Man,”  asked  one  of  them,  “What  are 
these  cats  playing?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  his  friend, 
“Must  be  some  new  kind  of  bop.” 

When  he  moved  to  a more  sophisticated 
part  of  Cleveland,  Lee  found  the  new 
type  of  bop  especially  effective.  All  of 
which  leads  him  to  three  conclusions: 

1.  The  word  bop  is  well-known. 

2.  The  music  “bop”  is  not. 

3.  People  like  two-beat. 
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1 


the  big  piteli 

and  her  pet  are  inseparable  (which 
truly  they  are.)  One  picture  shows 
Sylvia  teaching  her  dog  to  walk  on  his 
hind  legs;  another  shows  her  teaching 
‘Poopsie’  to  scratch  on  the  door;  in  an- 
other enchanting  pose,  Miss  Sleek  is  in 
the  pool  with  ‘Poopsie’,  teaching  him  to 
swim.  It  is  my  thought  that  these  would 
have  tremendous  appeal — particularly  to 
animal  lovers.  Also,  I am  contemplating 
some  outdoor  shots  at  Sun  Valley  which 
could  be  made  available  for  you.” 
“Okay,  hold  it  a minute,  Flossie.”  He 
dialed  a number.  “H’lo.  Let  me  speak  to 
Josef,  please  . . . Hello,  Josef?  Bob 
Walters.  When  will  that  mink-trimmed 
skiing  ensemble  be  ready  for  Miss  Sleek 
. . . It  is!  Great  . . . When  can  we  have 
it  picked  up?  . . . She  told  you — not 
until  WHEN!  . . . waiting  for  WHAT? 
Josef,  you’re  kidding!  . . . Ohhh.”  Bob 
groaned.  “All  right,  Josef,  I guess  we’ll 
have  to  wait.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
fix  up  the  matching  outfit  for  the  dog? 
. . . All  right,  Josef  . . . Yeah  . . . Sure, 
I know  it  isn’t  your  fault  . . . Okay, 
honey  boy,  thanks  anyway.  We’ll  have 
lunch  someday  next  week.  G’bye.” 
Wearily,  he  turned  to  his  secretary. 
“Flossie,  cut  out  that  last  thing  about 
possible  outdoor  shots  at  Sun  Valley. 


Paragraph.  In  addition  to  her  superb 
acting  ability,  Miss  Sleek  has  many  other 
talents.  At  the  age  of  three,  in  Cold 
Ridge,  Texas,  she  won  her  first  dancing 
contest.  By  the  time  she  was  five,  she 
was  singing  in  Kindergarten  plays;  and 
when  she  was  sixteen,  she  had  the  fem- 
inine lead  in  her  Senior  Class  Musical. 
Little  did  the  townsfolk  realize  at  that 
time  that  their  own  little  Hortense  Van 
Sleek  would  someday  attain  stardom  as 
the  glamorous  Sylvia  Sleek  we  know 
today.  Paragraph.  Miss  Sleek  also  likes 
to  dab  in  the  Fine  Arts  and  was  recently 
exhibited  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Now 
and  then,  for  mental  relaxation,  she  is 
apt  to  dash  off  a sonnet  or  two.  As  she 
modestly  explains  it:  ‘I  just  do  it  for 
fun — I never  expect  to  be  another  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning.’  Be  that  as  it 
may,  her  literary  efforts  are  certainly 
worthy  of  comment  and  Sylvia  Sleek  is 
truly  a woman  of  many  talents.” 

Walters  looked  at  his  watch.  “That 
reminds  me,  I was  supposed  to  phone 
her  Diction  Instructor.” 

He  dialed  a number.  “Hello,  Miss 
Foster,  please  . . . Oh,  Miss  Foster?  This 
is  Bob  Walters.  Miss  Sleek  asked  me  to 
tell  you  not  to  come  in  for  her  lesson 
today — she’s  at  the  Studio.  This  is  the 
big  day  we’ve  been  waiting  for,  you 
know — they’re  running  the  test  . . . What 
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did  you  say,  Miss  Poster?  . . . What’s 
that  again,  please?  . . . You  quit!  Oh, 
no,  Miss  Foster,  you  can’t!  By  why?  . . . 
But  I don’t  agree  with  you  at  all.  It  may 
require  a little  time  and  patience,  but  a 
Brooklyn  accent  is  not  incurable  . . . 
What?  . . . Your  patience  is  exhausted? 
But  there  must  be  something  else.  Please 
tell  me  . . . Oh  . . . Oh  . . . You  hate 
dogs.  I see  . . . No,  that’s  out  of  the 
question;  she  never  leaves  ‘Poopsie’  at 
home  . . . Well,  then  ...  Yes,  I under- 
stand . . . No,  I don’t  blame  you,  Miss 
Foster  . . . No,  not  at  all  . . . All  right, 
Miss  Foster  . . . Goodbye.” 

Walters  drew  a slow,  unsteady  breath. 
“The  last  sentence,  Flossie?” 

“.  . . Sylvia  Sleek  is  truly  a woman 
of  many  talents.” 

“Yes — woman  of  many  talents  and  Al- 
though she  has  yet  to  make  her  first 
motion  picture,  already  many  of  the  top 
Studios  are  clamoring  for  her.  Para- 
graph. If  this  idea  interests  you,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  discuss  it  further. 
Perhaps  we  could  arrange  lunch  some- 
day this  week?  At  any  rate,  I will — ” 

The  phone  shrilled  sharply.  He  grabbed 
it.  “Hello  . . . oh,  hello,  Hank — I 

thought  it  might  be  you!  Tell  me  quick 
— is  it  over?  What’s  the  story?  . . . 
Hank,  say  something!  . . . Hank!  Hank! 


Are  you  still  there?  . . . It  is!  . . . They 
—they  WHAT!?!  ...  No,  Hank  ...  oh, 
NO — no,  no,  no  . . . Yeah  . . . All  right, 
Hank  . . . No,  don’t  do  that — wait  until 
you  get  back  to  the  office;  I’ll  go  out  and 
have  one  with  you  . . . Goodbye.” 

Slowly  he  replaced  the  receiver  on  the 
hook.  He  got  up  from  the  desk  and 
walked  to  the  window.  After  a few 
minutes,  he  cleared  his  throat. 

“That  will  be  all,  Flossie.” 

“But  the  letter — you  hadn’t  finished.” 

“Tear  up  the  letter,  Flossie.”  This 
came  weakly. 

“But",  Mr.  Walters,  I don’t  under- 
stand— ” 

He  screamed  at  Flossie,  a wild  look 
in  his  eyes.  “I  said,  TEAR  UP  THAT 
LETTER!” 

She  started  backing  out  of  the  office. 
Obviously  making  an  effort  to  pull  him- 
self together,  he  lifted  his  hand  to 
detain  her. 

“I’m  sorry,  Flossie.  I suppose  you’ll 
have  to  know.”  The  words  came  slowly. 
“The  test  is  over.  A talent  scout  spotted 
‘Poopsie’  and  he’s  been  signed  up  to 
co-star  in  the  next  ‘Laddie”  picture.  Miss 
Sleek  may  be  retained — as  trainer.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  closed 
his  eyes.  “That’s  all,  Flossie,  just  tear 
up  the  letter.” — Lee  Robbins 
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Soulroscope 

father-in-law  suggested  I see  you.  In 
1918,  just  before  I resigned  my  profes- 
sorship at  Western  University,  your 
father-in-law  was  one  of  my  favorite 
students — ” 

Good  God,  did  he  have  to  go  into  this 
Alma  Mater  routine!  As  the  old  man’s 
voice  droned  on,  Cartwright  reached  for 
a stack  of  letters  at  the  corner  of  his 
desk  and  started  signing  them.  At  least 
once  a month  he  could  depend  on  some 
sort  of  interference  from  his  father-in- 
law.  Worse  luck,  the  old  buzzard  hap- 
pened to  own  a big  chunk  of  this  maga- 
zine so  he’d  have  to  sweat  it  out. 

“ — so  he  thought  perhaps  you’d  take 
a look  at  this  invention  of  mine,  and,  if 
you  found  it  worthwhile,  allow  me  a 
little  space  in  an  early  issue  of  your 
publication.  I understand  you  have  the 
widest  circulation  in  the  country  and  if 
I could  arouse  public  interest. — ” 

Sure,  sure,  it  was  always  the  same.  A 
little  space;  a pet  charity;  a niece  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Hollywood;  a fan- 
tastic invention.  Always  it  was  space 
for  one  damn  thing  or  another.  As 
though  he  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  all 
day  but  sit  up  here  with  a sheaf  of 
empty  pages  just  waiting  for  some  crack- 
pot to  arrive  with  copy.  Of  course,  he 
always  managed  to  brush  these  charac- 
ters— but  the  time  involved!  Time — My 
God,  he  didn’t  even  have  time  to  go  to 
the  bathroom  and  yet  he  had  to  waste  it 
on  idiots  like  this. 

As  he  talked,  the  old  man  had  lifted 
a small  black  case  to  the  desk  and  was 
emptying  the  contents.  “You  see,  it’s 
such  an  unusual  idea  that  unless  it’s 
sponsored  by  some  reputable  publication, 
such  as  your  own,  I’m  afraid  I won’t 
have  much  of  a chance.  The  general 
public  to  prone  to  reject  anything  new — ” 

At  this  point,  the  door  of  the  office 
swung  open  and  one  of  the  senior  writ- 
ers skidded  across  the  floor. 

He  threw  a manuscript  on  the  desk. 
“Three  thousand  words,  Neil,  and  every 
one  a gem.”  He  started  back  toward  the 
door. 

“Wait  a minute,  Ralph,  I’ll  check  it 
now  and  you  can  send  it  on.”  He 
glanced  at  Professor  Whipple.  “You’ll 
excuse  me.”  And,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  started  reading. 

“This  stinks,”  he  announced  .halfway 
down  the  second  page. 

With  a tolerant  smile,  the  fellow  called 
Ralph  turned  toward  the  Professor.  “Our 
esteemed  editor  here  doesn’t  know  a good 
thing  when  he  sees  it.  Doesn’t  like 
Shakespeare,  either.  Thinks  he’s  too 
wordy.” 

“To  high  heaven,  it  stinks,”  repeated 
Cartwright. 


Still  addressing  the  Professor,  Ralph 
shook  his  head  dolefully.  “Poor  fellow 
has  ulcers.  Had  his  first  ulcer  before 
he  was  twenty-five.  No  other  editor  can 
make  that  statement.” 

A timid  knock  on  the  door  blocked 
Cartwright’s  reply.  “Yes,”  he  screamed. 
“Who  is  it?” 

The  door  opened  and  a sad-eyed, 
mousy-haired  blonde  walked  in. 

“It’s  the  teletype,  Mr.  Cartwright.  It’s 
broken.” 

Cartwright  glared.  “What  am  I sup- 
posed to  do?  Fall  on  my  sword?  Well, 
don’t  just  stand  there — have  it  fixed.” 

The  girl  backed  cautiously  out  of  the 
room.  “Yes,  sir.” 

“Oh,  my  God,”  groaned  Cartwright. 
“Where  was  this  Staff  when  they  passed 
out  the  brains?’ 

“Locked  up  in  this  cubby-hole,”  of- 
fered Ralph,  “meeting  a deadline.” 

“And  don’t  you  get  cute,  Carson.  No- 
body’s indispensable,  you  know.” 

Carson  smiled.  “Relax,  boss.  Lots  of 
milk;  plenty  of  fresh  air.  You’ll  be  al- 
right.” 

Cartwright  slid  the  papers  across  the 
desk.  “Get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  take 
this  story  with  you.  It’s  foul  but  it’ll 
have  to  do.” 

When  they  were  alone  again,  he  turned 
to  the  Professor.  His  voice  was  weary. 
“All  right,  now.  About  this  invention  of 
yours.” 

A pair  of  serene  blue  eyes  met  his  own 
and  the  old  man  leaned  slightly  forward 
in  his  chair.  “I  know  you’re  a busy  man, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  but  it  will  just  take  a 
few  minutes.”  He  chuckled.  “Seems 
incredible  that  I worked  in  my  labora- 


“That’s  my 


tory,  day  and  night,  for  thirty  years  to 
perfect  this  tiny  instrument.  And  yet, 
it  will  require  just  a few  short  moments 
to  demonstrate — ” 

“You  won’t  have  to  demonstrate,  Pro- 
fessor. Just  give  me  a sketchy  idea  of 
what  it’s  all  about  and  I’ll  be  able  to  tell 
you  whether  we  can  use  it.” 

The  professor  handled  the  instrument 
tenderly.  Well  sir,  I call  it  a Soulro- 
scope — ” 

“A  WHAT?” 

“A  Soulroscope.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Soulroscope.” 

“You  see,  sir,  science  has  already  per- 
fected certain  instruments,  like  the  mic- 
roscope and  telescope,  to  assist  the  eye 
in  observing  minute  objects  that  would 
be  otherwise  invisible.  However,  these 
objects  under  observation  have  always 
been  of  a corporeal  nature;  that  is  to 
say,  of  physical,  tangible  substance.” 
Cartwright  studied  the  professor  sus- 
piciously. “And  your  Soulroscope?”  he 
asked. 

“Observes  the  soul,  of  course.” 
Cartwright  nodded  uneasily.  “Of 
course.” 

The  Professor  laughed.  “I  don’t  blame 
you  for  being  alarmed,  Mr.  Cartwright. 
I’ve  become  rather  used  to  the  idea 
myself,  after  thirty  years  of  extensive 
research.  But  I realize  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  examining  the  soul  must  come 
as  somewhat  of  a shock  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  even  doubt  that  my  Soulroscope  can 
perform  that  feat?” 

“Not  at  all,  Professor,  Not  at  all.  Ex- 
cuse me  just  a moment.”  Cartwright 
pushed  a switch  on  the  dictaphone  beside 
his  desk.  “Mabel?  What  happened  to 
that  salomie  on  rye?” 


pop!” 
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“Should  be  here  in  a few  minutes,  Mr. 
Cartwright.”  a feminine  voice  rasped 
through  the  machine. 

He  closed  the  switch. 

“Now,  Professor — ” 

“If  you  will  just  let  me  show  you  how 
it  works,  Mr.  Cartwright.  It  would  only 
take  a moment.” 

Cartwright  shook  his  head  violently. 
“No,  not  that!  Look,  Professor  I realize 
you  have  quite  a gadget  there.  Believe 
me,  I do.  But  right  now,  we’re  just 
swamped  with  material.  We  have  a back- 
log that  will  last  for  months,  and,  well, 
that — uh, — invention  of  yours  isn’t 
exactly  our  dish  anyway.” 

“But  the  soul,  sir!  I should  think  the 
soul  would  be  of  universal  interest.” 


“Have  you  tried  Tomorrow’s  World? 
Now  they  might  go  for  something  like 
that.” 

“If  you  would  just  let  me  show  you — ” 
“I’m  sorry  Whipple,  I just  don’t  have 
room  for  it.”  He  stood  up.  “I’ve  enjoyed 
this  little  chat  with  you — ” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  be  insistent,  Mr. 
Cartwright,  but  this  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. Not  only  to  me,  or  to  you,  but  to 
the  entire  world.” 

Cartwright  sighed.  “Professor,  I’m  not 
denying  the  importance  of  the  soul.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  I haven’t  space 
for  it  on  the  pages  of  my  magazine. 
Leave  your  card  and  if  anything  opens 
later,  I’ll  get  in  touch  with  you.” 

An  expression  of  deep  distress  crossed 
the  face  of  the  Professor.  “I’m  an  old 


man,  sir.  I haven’t  much  time.” 

Cartwright  frowned.  “I’m  a young 
man,  Professor,  but  I haven’t  much  time 
either.  Now  if  you’ll  excuse  me.” 
Before  the  Professor  could  reply,  the 
door  to  Cartwright’s  office  flew  open  and 
a very  excited  man  rushed  in,  followed 
by  a timid,  bushy-haired  fellow  who 
gave  the  appearance  of  having  lived  for 
many  years  on  some  remote  planet. 

“Neil,”  cried  the  young  man.  “This  is 
it!  I tell  you — this  is  IT!”  He  sank  into 
a chair.  “I’m  exhausted.” 

“Okay,  Johnny,”  said  Cartwright. 
“Cut  the  dramatics  and  give  it  to  me.” 
“This  man,”  Johnny  pointed  rudely 
toward  the  bushy-haired  character  who 
stood  rigidly  in  front  of  Cartwright’s 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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• Breakfast 
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• Dinners 
Delicatessen 

Comer  College  & R.  I. 
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24-hour  towing 

Complete  Tune-up 
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Soulroscopo 

desk,  “has  hit  upon  a gimmick  that  will 
end  all  gimmicks.  Show  him,  Rudolph.” 
Professor  Whipple,  in  the  meantime, 
was  replacing  his  Soulroscope  in  its 
little  black  case. 

Rudolph  pulled  a fountain  pen  from 
his  coat  pocket.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Cartwright,  his  expression  still  frozen. 
“Paper,  please.”  The  words  were  heavi- 
ly accented. 

Cartwright  handed  him  a piece  of 
paper. 

Johnny  jumped  from  his  chair  and 
stood  behind  Rudolph  as  he  wrote.  Cart- 
wright waited,  a quizzical  expression 
arching  his  eyebrows.  Rudolph  wrote  a 
few  lines  and,  without  a word,  handed 
the  paper  to  Cartwright. 

Cartwright  examined  the  paper,  looked 
at  Johnny  and  shrugged.  “So?  Is  all 
this  garble  supposed  to  mean  some- 
thing?” 

The  young  man’s  voice  shook  with  ex- 
citement as  he  leaped  over  to  Cartwright 
and  pounded  his  back.  “Don’t  you  get 
it,  boss?  It’s  backwards.  This  guy  has 
invented  a fountain  pen  that  writes  back- 
wards!” 

Cartwright’s  jaw  dropped  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  in  amazement  as  he  re- 
examined the  sheet  of  paper.  “By  God, 
Johnny,  you’re  right.”  Then  turning  to 
Rudolph,  “Here,  let  me  try  it.” 

Rudolph  handed  him  the  pen  and  he 
wrote  a few  words  on  a scratch  pad. 
“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!  It  does  write 
backwards.”  Then,  as  he  examined  the 
pen,  his  face  clouded  and  he  turned  to 
Johnny.  “But  listen,  kid,  what’s  the 
angle.  Nobody  reads  backwards.” 

Johnny  lifted  his  shoulders.  “Who 
cares?  Nobody  reads  under  water, 
either.” 

The  frown  disappeared  and  Cart- 
wright nodded  happily.  “I  hadn’t  thought 
of  that.”  He  pushed  a switch  on  the 
dictaphone.  “Randy,”  he  shouted.  “I 
have  a sensational  spread  for  the  next 
issue.  Give  me  two  pages.” 

“Sure,  boss.  What’s  the  deal?” 

“It’s  fantastic — sensational.  Come  up 
to  the  office.  This,  you’ll  have  to  see!” 
At  this  point,  the  tired  and  slightly 
bent  figure  of  Professor  Whipple  lifted 
itself  from  the  chair  and  moved  toward 
the  exit.  As  he  turned  the  knob,  Cart- 
wright’s voice  boomed  across  the  room. 
“Leaving  us,  Professor?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Cartwright.”  The  old  man 
opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  add  something, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  left  the 
office. 

But  the  three  men  were  leaning  over 
the  desk,  happily  engrossed  in  writing 
words  on  a piece  of  paper— backwards. 
He  shrugged  and  left  the  room. 

— Eleanor  Thayer 
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ho-rol’o-gy: 

n.  The  science  of 
measuring  time, 
or  the  art  of  con- 
structing clocks, 
dials,  etc. 

— Webster's 
Dictionary 
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TWA  Announces 

REDUCED  OVERSEAS 
STUDENT  FARES 

35-50  per  cent  savings 
on  TWA  Skyliner  trips  abroad 

Now,  students  from  12  through  21  planning  to 
travel  and  study  abroad  can  go  by  de  luxe  TWA 
Skyliner  at  big  savings.  Starting  October  1,  1949, 
fare  reductions  of  35  per  cent  will  be  in  effect  for 
TWA  round-trip  ocean  crossings.  Once  students 
arrive  in  Europe,  they  become  eligible  for  a reduc- 
tion up  to  50  per  cent  for  travel  to  and  from 
distant  points,  even  as  far  as  Bombay.  Tickets 
are  good  for  one  year. 

Although  fares  are  reduced, TWA’s  service  stays 
at  its  consistently  high  level.  You’ll  relax  in  your 
lounge  seat,  have  tasty,  full-course  meals  served 
you.  And  in  a matter  of  hours  you’ll  arrive  at 
your  destination,  thanks  to  TWA  300-mph  speed 
and  dependability. 

For  details,  contact  your  nearest  TWA  office, 
or  your  travel  agent. 


Free  trip  for  tour  organizers 


TWA  gives  a full  free  ticket  over  its 
International  routes  to  any  person 
engaged  in  educational  work  who 
organizes  and  conducts  a party  of  ten 
or  more  persons  for  an  overseas  tour. 
Persons  may  organize  groups  for 
university  study  abroad , or  may 
secure  ten  or  more  enroliees  to  the 
International  Youth  Camps  in  Swit- 
zerland (ages  12-20).  Call  on  your 
nearest  travel  agent  for  details. 


Across  the  US.  and  o/erseas. . . 
you  can  depend  on 
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This  is  a Homecoming  Is- 
sue, we  hope. 

Homecoming,  of  course,  is 
synonymous  with  football. 
We  were  seriously  consider- 
ing binding  this  month’s 
cover  with  pigskin,  but  that 
would  throw  our  cigarette  ad 
out  of  kilter  and  our  contest 
followers  into  a dither.  The 
next  idea  was  to  devote  as 
many  of  our  pages  as  possi- 
ble to  the  gridiron  sport.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

As  a result  our  center  field 
is  featuring  a bench  portrait 
of  the  Terps.  Further  down 
the  field,  coach  Jim  Tatum 
tackles  the  arguments  of  Jim- 
my Cannon,  sports  writer  for 
Esquire,  who  has  recently 
criticized  college  football  for 
i t s commercialism.  Dick 
Gardner  scores  the  extra 
point  with  a satire  on  football 
pulp  stories.  Lou  Foye  man- 
ages a first  down  with  his 
article  on  “Mighty  Mo”. 

A page  of  Homecoming 
cartoons  and  a sketch  of  a 
non-typical  alumnus  run  in- 
terference for  us.  In  the 
same  breath,  our  staff  poet 
tears  down  the  goal  posts 
with  a special  greeting  to  for- 
mer students.  Add  to  this 
our  Maryland  model,  who 
drops  a coy,  scented  hand- 
kerchief on  the  play. 

Those  readers  who  hate 
football  may  derive  their 
kicks  from  some  fiction  about 
neurotic  switchboard  opera- 
tors and  cats  carved  out  of 
soap. 

But  in  general,  this  issue 
is  one  big  happy  touch  down. 
And  believe  us,  the  opposition 
was  rough. 
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4.  Billiard 

Priced,  from  $1 .00,  made 
from  imported  Algerian 
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1317  E.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  pipe 

If  not  completely  satisfactory  it  is  under- 
stood I can  exchange  it,  or  receive  my 
money  back. 

Name  

Address  

□ C.O.D.  □ Cash 


the  new  line 


Marriage 


THE  FIRST  WEEK  of  a Semester 
has  always  been  synonymous  with  con- 
fusion, but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
overhear  one  young  lady  who  isn’t  at  all 
confused. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  BP  A?”  she 
was  asked  by  a superior  male.  “I  thought 
you  were  taking  Marriage  and  the  Fam- 
ily•” 

“Marriage  and  the  Family,  hell!”  she 
replied.  “I’m  in  Labor.” 


Query 


AN  OLD  79TH  DIVISION  BUDDY 
of  ours,  just  fresh  from  a repeat  fitting 
in  khaki,  dropped  in  on  us  the  other  day. 
He  came  loaded  with  embarrassing  ques- 
tions about  The  College  Life;  and,  sad 
to  relate,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  de- 
fensive most  of  the  afternoon. 

For  example,  when  we  informed  him 
that  a curfew  time  was  enforced  upon 
all  coeds,  and  that  stiff  penalties  fall  on 
each  unfortunate  who  is  even  so  little  as 
a few  minutes  late,  he  became  positively 
indignant. 

“What  the  hell  can  happen  to  a girl 
after  twelve  forty  five,  that  couldn’t  have 
happened  before?”  he  asked. 

Can  you  answer  him?  We  couldn’t. 


Mortar-fic«l 

WE  HAPPENED  ON  A SCULPTOR 
FRIEND  of  ours  the  other  night,  huddled 
over  a beer,  looking  strangely  harried. 


He  had  always  seemed  to  us  a calm  sort 
of  fellow  whose  inner  world  of  clay 
and  plaster  remains  unruffled  by  any 
form  of  catastrophe,  so  we  made  due 
inquiry  into  his  state  of  mind.  We 
weren’t  prepared  for  the  sad  story  that 
followed. 

Seems  he  was  working  in  his  studio 
the  evening  before,  mixing  plaster  in 
preparation  for  the  casting  of  a new 
work,  tentatively  entitled  “Excelsior.” 
The  peace  of  an  early  autumn  twilight 
had  settled  over  the  studio,  and  with  his 
hands  buried  in  a bucket  of  plaster,  our 
friend  fell  to  musing  (as  he  was  wont 
to  do).  On  recovering  from  this  reverie 
he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  hand- 
cuffed to  thirty  pounds  of  plaster.  (A 
terrifying  picture.) 

A full  twenty  minutes  must  have 
passed  while  our  friend  contemplated 
his  predicament.  Then  he  spotted  the 
telephone.  Dragging  his  plaster  gloves 
with  him,  he  shuffled  to  the  phone.  He 
lifted  the  receiver  from  the  cradle  with 
his  teeth,  and  using  his  head  like  a 
hammer,  he  pounded  the  hook.  There 
followed  a few  unhappy  minutes  with 
the  operator,  but  soon  a rescue  party 
was  on  its  way. 

Our  friend  still  winces  when  he  tells 
of  his  embarrassment,  but  he  hasn’t 
given  up  his  sculpting.  He’s  back  mix- 
ing plaster  for  a new  work,  tentatively 
entitled  “Degradation.” 


Bouncing  Balls 

WE  HAVE  MADE  an  extensive  psy- 
chological study  of  the  most  frustrating 
phase  of  American  life  today:  the  “com- 
munity sing”  moving  picture  short  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  stark  brutality  of  the 
phenomenon  to  which  we  object. 

When  the  average  movie-goer  attends 
a show,  he  goes  to  escape  from  harsh 
reality.  Instead,  he  sits  down  and  sud- 
denly in  front  of  him,  with  blinding 
frankness,  flashes  a short  subject  en- 
titled “Let’s  All  Sing  Like  the  Birdies 
Sing,  You  Sitting  in  the  Audience.”  Here 
is  harsher  reality  than  the  harsh  reality 
he  came  in  to  escape  from,  but  in  this 

( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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SOME  OF  THE  TEAMS  THAT  FLY  CAPITAL 


/ 


Baltimore  Colls 
Buffalo  Bills 
Chicogo  Hornets 
Cleveland  Browns 
Detroit  lions 
Green  Bay  Packers 
Los  Angeles  Dons 
New  York  Bulldogs 
Son  Francisco  49  ers 
University  of  Alaborna 
Bowling  Green  University 
University  of  Chottonooga 
Clemson  A & M.  College 
Dovidson  College 
University  of  Detroit 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  University 
John  Corroll  University 


University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Moryland 
Miami  University 
University  of  Minnesota 
North  Carolina  State 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Purdue  University 
University  of  Richmond 
St.  Bonaventure 
University  of  South  Corolino 
University  of  Tennessee 
U.  S.  Navol  Academy 
Vanderbilt  University 
Virginia  Miljtory  Institute 
Woke  Forest  College 
William  & Mary  College 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Capital 


WITH  THE  NEW 


PAULSON 

TIME-O-GRAPH 


At  his  new 

address 

7402A  Baltimore 
Ave. 


Fingerprint 
Your  Watch  ! 


An  instant  diagnosis 
of  your  ivatch  ills 

UNIVERSITY 
WATCH  SHOP 

Ask  Jim  McCormick 
how  this  new  elec- 
tronic device  can 
doctor  your  watch. 


Photo:  Joe  Higgins 
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Washington  Post  Photo 

Mo,  with  lots  of  help,  cracks  the  Spartan’s  wall  for  Maryland’s  big  T.D.  But  the  Michigan  Staters  finally  turned  the  tide.  1 1-7. 


Mighty  Mo:  A Terp  Tintype 


“MO  CAN  PLAY  ANY  POSITION 
on  the  field — and  play  it  well.  He  has  got 
the  brains,  the  agility,  the  weight,  and 
the  speed  for  any  position.  I can't 
say  too  many  nice  things  about  Mo.” 
That  is  Jim  Tatum  speaking  about 
his  sophomore  halfback  who  has  become 
this  season  a harbinger  of  still  better 
things  to  come  in  Maryland  football. 
Here  is  the  Modzelewski  story: 
“Thank  God  for  Pennsylvania!”  has 
long  been  the  cry  of  football  scouts  seek- 
ing superlative  material  for  their  school 
teams.-  The  scouts  each  fall  have  gone 
seeking  gridiron  talent  up  Keystone 
State  way,  where  according  to  sports 


by  Louis  Foye 

• * 

experts  you  don’t  need  a divining  rod  to 
find  All-Americans. 

Representatives  fiom  thirty-three  col- 
leges found  themselves  calling  on  the 
same  house  in  West  Natrona,  Pa.,  two 
years  ago  in  search  of  the  signature  of 
Ed  Modzelewski,  then  All-State  fullback. 
Luckily  for  the  Terps,  however,  George 
Barclay,  at  that  time  Jim  Tatum’s  chief 
aide,  was  a virtual  next-door  neighbor  of 
this  much-pursued  young  man.  Thus, 
Barclay,  a family  friend,  managed  to 
get  the  right  man  at  the  right  time  and 
right  under  the  noses  of  several  Mid- 
Western  scouts.  And  that’s  how  Mighty 
Mo  came  to  Maryland. 


“Oh  shucks,”  Mo  says.  “You  better  do  it  over.  The  coach  wasn’t  looking.”  This  is 
what  football  players  go  through  before  practice  every  day.  In  the  background  Jeff 
Keith  looks  for  a quarter  he  lost  last  practice. 


From  Memphis  to  Mobile, 

From,  Natchez  To  St.  Joe! 

Alumni  stay  at  . . . 

"SIESTA  AUTEL” 

2 Miles  East  of  Baltimore 
on  Route  40 
Phone  Essex  2755 


Quality  and  price  combine 
for  the  college  girl  at 

Ifeaae^i  rl 

Junior  Dress  and  Sportswear 

“Silver  Spring’s 

Collegiate  Center’’ 
8630  COLESVILLE  RD. 
Silver  Spring 


Well,  they're  all  going 
to  meet  at  - - 


Italian  & /Jenesiica+i  CuviUte. 

Pizza  a specialty 

Entertainment  nitely 


3705  Bladensburg  Rd. 
WArfield  9573 


What  had  Mo  done  to  deserve  such 
close  attention  by  those  looking  for 
top  T.D.  artists?  He  played  two  years 
varsity  on  a Harbrack  High  School  team, 
which  in  his  senior  year  had  gone  un- 
defeated for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
three  years.  The  now-transplanted  Penn- 
sylvanian had  accounted  for  thirteen  of 
the  touchdowns  his  team  accrued  that 
year  and  for  seven  in  his  junior  year. 
For  these  achievements  against  what  is 
perhaps  the  country’s  toughest  gi'idiron 
competition,  Ed  Modzelewski  found  him- 
self rated  the  top  scholastic  fullback  in 
the  State. 

Mo  tells  the  story  about  having  pulled 
a muscle  in  his  right  thigh  during  his 
first  year  as  a letterman.  In  order  to 
push  the  muscle  back  into  place,  he  taped 
a silver  dollar  over  the  lump  where  the 
muscle  had  contracted  and  continued  to 
carry  the  ball.  Mo  still  has  this  silver 
dollar  as  a good  luck  piece. 

Soon  after  he  turned  out  for  the  fresh- 
man team,  Mo  found  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a big  publicity  campaign,  which 
built  up  the  frosh  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Maryland  football.  By  drop- 
ping only  one  game  in  five  starts,  the 


beginners  didn’t  let  the  press  agents 
down. 

“Mo  was  outstanding,”  recalls  Bill 
Meek,  freshman  coach.  “He  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a great  back.”  Running  from 
the  fullback  position,  Mo  rang  up  a seas- 
on’s record  of  six  yards  per  try. 

In  the  three  games  thus  far  this  year, 
Mighty  Mo  has  become  the  Terps’  lead- 
ing ground  gainer.  Although  used  but 
four  times  in  the  VPI  game,  he  ran  up 
seventy-five  yards.  Against  Georgetown, 
Mo  carried  the  mail  only  six  times  but 
collected  the  arresting  total  of  seventy- 
seven  yards. 

With  the  Old  Liners  rated  twenty  to 
thirty  point  underdogs  against  Michigan 
State,  Modzelewski’s  fifty-three  yards 
amounted  to  over  half  the  Maryland 
yardage.  He  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  terps  found  themselves  ending  the 
game  a mere  seven  points  behind. 

Coach  Jim  Tatum  brightens  up  from 
his  usually  gloomy  outlook  when  you 
mention  Mo.  Tatum  feels  that  he  “has 
the  makings  of  one  of  the  country’s 
best  backs.  We  have  retarded  Mo’s 
progress  this  year.”  Tatum  says,  “by 
using  him  in  too  many  backfield  posi- 
tions. We  were  forced  into  this  situation 
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“You  got  to  stand  in  line  for  everything,”  Mo  thinks  as  he  charges  the  tackling 
dummy,  well-propped  by  Karnedy  Scioscia.  Fullbacks  Roth  and  Roulette  wheel 
around,  preparing  to  knock  the  stuffings  out  of  the  hapless  sawdust  scapegoat. 


because  of  injuries — Shemonski  and 
Early  were  hurt  in  scrimmage  against 
Penn.  So  Mo  has  had  to  fit  into  three 
of  the  four  backfield  spots — all  except 
quarterback — and  he  probably  will  be 
shifted  around  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Naturally,  if  a man  plays  one  position 
all  the  time  he  can  become  more  pro- 
ficient than  when  he  is  moved  around 
a lot.” 

Mo  is  not  the  talkative  type  of  foot- 
ball player.  In  fact  he  is  quite  reticent 
to  speak  about  himself,  although  he 
readily  tells  you  of  his  younger  brother, 
Dick,  who  is  his  roommate  and  is  start- 
ing tackle  on  the  frosh  squad,  and  the 
two  still  younger  Modzelewski’s — six- 
year-old  Eugene  and  three-year-old  Bet- 
ty Lou.  The  Modzelewski’s  all  come  big. 
Mo  stands  six  feet  and  weighs  in  at  two 
hundred  pounds  plus.  Dick  is  even  big- 
ger than  his  older  brother.  And  the 
youngest — Eugene  is  hardly  a half-pint 
at  eighty  pounds. 

If  Marylanders  think  they’ve  seen  the 
end  of  the  football  Mo’s  they’ve  got  an- 
other thought  coming,  for  young  Eugene 
has  his  heart  set  on  following  his  older 
brothers  on  the  touchdown  trail.  Mo 
proudly  relates  the  story  of  how  Eugene’s 
first  grade  teacher  came  upon  this  in- 


formation. It  seems  that  the  six-year- 
old  Modzelewski  was  misbehaving.  His 
teacher  commanded,  “Eugene,  take  your 
seat.”  The  yougster  quickly  retorted, 
“Call  me  Gene.  I’m  gonna  be  a football 
player!”- — Lou  Foye 
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bv  moods.  The  melancholy  Dane.  however,  wasn't  a Header's 

« «/ 

Digest  fsm. 


MITZI  PARRISH  was  the  type  of  girl, 
who,  unless  she  smiled,  wasn’t  considered 
so  hot  looking.  And  it  was  a hard  thing 
to  keep  smiling  because  Mitzi  had  moods. 

“I  guess  you  think  a switchboard 
operator  can’t  have  moods,”  she  re- 
marked one  night  to  her  boyfriend  A1 
as  they  walked  to  the  movies.  ‘‘I  guess 
you  think  I like  talking  all  the  time  with 
a smile  in  my  voice.  Yeah,  me,  a female 
Jack  Smith.” 

“Who’s  this  Jack  Smith?”  her  boy- 
friend, Al,  asked. 

Mitzi  was  annoyed.  “For  your  infor- 
mation, Jack  Smith  is  a singer  on  the 
radio,  who  sounds  all  the  time  like  some- 
body’s digging  him  in  the  ribs.  Why 
don’t  you  listen  to  the  radio  sometime 
or  read  the  Reader's  Digest?  You  got 
nothing  cultured  about  you.” 

Al’s  red  face  broke  into  a grin.  “Got 
you,  baby.” 

“What  makes  you  so  damned  sure?” 
Mitzi  snapped  as  she  pushed  into  the 
movie  lobby. 

On  the  way  home  Mitzi  paused  at  a 
news  stand  to  buy  the  Reader's  Digest, 
just  out  that  day.  After  she  and  Al 
had  pushed  into  the  subway  and  found 
seats,  she  immediately  creased  open  the 
magazine  to  page  one. 

“Aw,  honey,”  Al  whined,  “you  ain’t 
going  to  read  now.” 

“What  does  it  look  like  I’m  doing, 
putting  my  hair  up  for  the  night?” 

Al  leaned  back  against  the  brown 
wicker  seat.  “You’re  sure  in  a lousy 
mood.” 

“Put  up  and  also  shut  up,”  Mitzi 
said,  not  looking  up  from  her  reading. 

Al  took  out  his  knife  and  began 
cleaning  his  finger  nails.  “What  you 
reading  so  interested?” 

“This  is  one  swell  article.”  Mitzi 
pounded  the  printed  page  with  her  in- 
dex finger.  “Just  caught  my  eye.  The 
title  says  ‘You  Can’t  Always  Be  Hap- 
py’ and  then  it  goes  on  to  talk  about 
why  I got  moods.  I’m  no  exception,  it 


says.  We  all  got  moods.  Because — oh, 
I don’t  understand  all  this  stuff  about 
blood  cells,  but  it  boils  down  to  this. 
Our  metabolism.”  Mitzi  raised  her  voice, 
“Our  metabolism  goes  rotten  on  us.”  See- 
ing Al’s  confused  face,  she  continued. 
“That  word  metabolism  is  something  you 
got  in  your  stomach  like  an  appendix 
or  your  bladder.  When  that  gets  shot, 
everybody  gets  all  tired  and  broken- 
down.  That’s  why  we’re  blue.”  She  looked 
at  Al  proudly. 

“So  what  am  I supposed  to  say?”  Al 
asked,  irritated  with  the  whole  business. 

Mitzi  pushed  the  article  in  front  of 
him.  “The  article  tells  you.  The  way 
we  feel,  see,  keeps  coming  back  like  a 
song.  The  moods  we  got  repeat  like 
radishes.  Every  six  weeks  we  go  through 
the  same  thing.  So  this  piece  says  keep 
a chart  for  six  weeks.  Every  day  mark 
down  whether  you  feel  happy  or  blue. 
This  way  you  can  plan  your  whole  life 
in  advance.  The  chart  can  tell  you  when 
to  go  to  parties  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  go  looking  for  a new  job.  It’s  a 
cinch.” 

Al  didn’t  like  the  look  in  Mitzi’s  eye. 

Starting  the  next  day,  Mitzi  made  out 
a chart.  Each  morning  she  would  ques- 
tion herself.  “Am  I sitting  on  top  of  the 
world?”  she  would  ask  herself.  “Or  am 
I down  in  the  dumps?”  Some  days  it 
was  hard  to  say. 

She  sought  out  Al  as  a kind  of  mood 
barometer.  “Al,  tell  me  the  truth.  Do 
I look  happy  this  evening?”  she  asked. 

“Look  swell  to  me,  baby,”  Al  answered. 

“That’s  funny,”  Mitzi  mused,  “I  feel 
like  hell.” 

“Forget  about  it  and  come  out  for  a 
beer,”  Al  said. 

Mitzi  glared  at  him.  ‘I  don’t  go  no 
place  until  this  six  week  stint  is  over. 
You  want  I should  be  influenced  by  out- 
side things?” 

Al  shook  his  head.  “Look,  honey,  I 
don’t  understand  what  gives  here.  For- 
get the  whole  thing,  why  don’t  you. 
“He  paused  dramatically.  “Let’s  you  and 


me  go  out  and  look  at  some  diamond 
lings.  ’ 

“I  will  not  be  influenced  by  outside 
influences,”  Mitzi  said. 

“Maybe  you  didn’t  hear  what  I said,” 
Al  insisted. 

“Later,”  Mitzi  stretched  and  yawned. 
“Six  weeks  later.” 

“You’d  think  you  was  in  training  for 
a fight,”  Al  exploded. 

The  six  week  period  passed,  leaving 
Al  a bundle  of  nerves  and  Mitzi  a bundle 
of  charts.  She  kept  many  charts.  Some 
recorded  how  often  she  smiled  at  men 
in  the  subway.  Some  recorded  how  many 
times  she  laughed  listening  to  Jack 
Benny.  As  time  wore  on,  there  were 
charts  to  keep  track  of  the  charts. 

“How,”  Al  said  one  evening  six  weeks 
later,  “how  would  you  like  going  to  the 
wrestling  matches  Tuesday  night?” 

“Can’t,”  Mitzi  answered  shortly.  I’m 
not  going  to  be  such  good  company  that 
night.” 

“What  the  hell  are  you  talking  about?” 
Al  roared.  “1  thought  this  was  the  end 
of  all  the  damned  fool  stuff.” 

“Oh  no,”  Mitzi  remarked  cheerfully. 
She  was  now  in  one  of  her  happy 
moods.  “Oh  no,  now  I get  results  from 
my  six  weeks  work.  This  is  the  first 
use  I’m  making  of  it.  This  is  the  way 
I work.  First,  I get  happy,  then  I get 
not  so  happy  but  not  exactly  unhappy, 
then  I get  . . 

“Shut  up,”  Al  cut  in,  “You  mean  if 
that  paper  says  you’re  supposed  to  smile 
this  week,  you  smile  your  head  off,  and  if 
it  don’t  say  so,  you  act  like  an  under- 
taker? You  mean,  I got  to  wait  around 
until  the  days  your  chart  says  you’re 
in  the  mood  for  a date  and  otherwise  I 
got  to  put  up  with  your  bellyaching  all 
the  time?” 

“It’ll  save  us  a lot  of  trouble,”  Mitzi 
said.  “This  wray  when  I’m  low,  we  don’t 
even  have  to  see  one  another.  We  didn't 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Cannon  on  Football 


ON  SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS  in 
the  autumn  I watch  young  men  spit 
out  teeth  and  gag  on  their  blood  as  they 
represent  institutions  of  culture.  Stretch- 
ers are  used  to  remove  the  foolishly 
valiant  and  memory  fades  in  aching 
heads  as  concussions  make  the  process 
of  thought  difficult.  Such  mayhem  is  cel- 
ebrated by  singing  and  regimented  shout- 
ing, and  cops  stand  by  and  permit  these 
organized  riots  to  proceed  unmolested. 
New  rules  may  modify  football  aad 
minimize  the  list  of  casualties,  but  it 
can’t  be  changed  much  as  long  as  there 
is  blocking  and  tackling. 

The  reason  for  such  ferocious  compe- 
tition, if  you  listen  to  the  faculty,  the 
alumni  and  the  athletic  associations,  is 
to  bring  honor  to  the  school.  They  also 
claim  the  purpose  of  the  sport  is  to  help 
young  bodies  to  become  better  servants 
of  the  mind.  I don’t  understand  how  a 
broken  arm  improves  a boy’s  physique. 
Up  to  now  a fractured  skull  has  never 
made  anyone  think  clearer.  But  now  in 
September  the  old  graduates  will  be 
begging  me  to  do  a piece  which  will  pro- 
claim the  greatness  of  their  school.  They 
stake  me  to  slobbering  testimonials  dedi- 
cated to  the  wonderful  college  years,  but 
rarely  do  they  mention  what  else  they 
did  besides  watch  or  play  football.  They 
never  solicit  publicity  for  a guy  on  the 
debating  team  and  not  once  have  they 
ever  bragged  about  the  wisdom  of  a 
professor.  It  mystifies  me  how  you  honor 
a university  by  relating  the  cruelty  of 
its  students.  Brutality  is  necessary  in  a 
football  player.  It  is  impossible  for  a 


kindly  man  to  excel  at  the  game. 

I must  oppose  those  reformers  who 
denounce  the  commercialism  of  univer- 
sity football  players.  The  player  should 
be  paid  for  every  game  he  works  and 
many  of  them  make  more  than  the  guys 
in  the  pro  leagues.  It  is  a system  which 
should  be  encouraged  because  why  should 
a guy  pay  to  attend  a college  which 
makes  a profit  from  his  talents  as  an 
athlete?  The  rates  should  be  high  be- 
cause the  dressing  room  of  a college 
town  resembles  an  accident  ward  more 
than  it  does  a clubhouse  for  the  young 
and  the  sound.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a man  to  play  with  previously  fractured 
bones  held  in  place  by  braces.  Only  a few 
don’t  require  special  pads  to  protect  old 
hurts.  The  majority  need  first  aid  even 
on  days  when  all  they  do  is  scrimmage 
among  themselves. 

The  prestige  of  a college  is  not  in- 
creased because  of  the  ability  of  some 
of  its  employees  to  endure  pain  in  an 
exhibition  of  savage  strength.  So  the 
reputation  of  a school  is  not  shined  up 
by  a good  football  team,  but  tarnished. 
When  the  football  club  of  a college  be- 
comes popular  its  academic  standards 
are  doubted.  So  that  gets  rid  of  the 
main  reasons,  honor  and  health,  which 
they  give  me  when  I ask  them  why  they 
are  connected  with  the  immense  enter- 
prise college  football  is. 

The  two-platoon  system  is  now  being 
defended  as  a manifestation  of  the 
coach’s  amateurism.  It  is  the  preposter- 
ous declaration  of  some  that  the  two 
platoons  make  it  possible  for  more  stu- 
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dents  to  get  into  a game.  The  sport, 
they  say  with  a counterfeit  piety,  is  en- 
joyed by  boys  who  under  normal  methods 
would  be  prevented  from  participation. 
The  two-platoon  system  is  the  confeder- 
ate of  the  schools  with  big  student 
bodies.  It  is  the  best  way  a large  squad 
can  weaken  a smaller  one.  The  big  col- 
leges influence  the  rules  committee. 
Small  colleges  are  afraid  to  challenge 
them.  They  go  along  because  it  is  al- 
ways possible  they  will  be  added  to  the 
schedule  of  an  important  school.  The 
pride  is  forgotten  if  an  athletic  director 
can  arrange  a game  that  guarantees  a 
big  cut  at  the  gate.  They  don’t  care 
how  badly  they’re  trimmed  or  the  way 
their  kids  are  used  up  as  long  as  the 
pi'ice  is  right. 


If  football  is  played  to  give  every  kid 
in  the  place  a chance  to  get  into  a game, 
the  present  schedules  are  obsolete  and 
should  be  abandoned.  They  should  run 
a campus  tournament  between  frat 
houses,  classes  and  dormitories.  Natur- 
ally, these  games  would  be  played  where 
the  entire  student  body  could  get  to 
them  and  the  colleges  wouldn’t  have  to 
rent  ball  parks  miles  distant  from  the 
campus. 

College  football  is  a professional  sport 
although  some  amateurs  play  it.  It  is 
done  for  money  and  nothing  else  and  it 
is  up  to  the  college  presidents  to  con- 
trol it,  but  they  are  too  deeply  involved 
and  some  of  them  would  be  unemployed 
the  first  season  their  football  club  lost 
money. — Jimmy  Cannon 


Maryland  coacli  defends 

Tatum  on  Football 


“7  THINK  CANNON  pays  football  a 
compliment  when  he  speaks  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  sport.  He  is  hitting  on  one 
of  the  greatest  aspects  of  football:  the 
requirement  of  the  game  is  that  the  play- 
ers be  rugged  and  in  good  enough  physi- 
cal condition  to  meet  all  comers  but  still 
play  by  the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship. 
The  ruggedness  that  Americans  have  be- 
come fabulous  for  is  the  same  kind  of 
ruggedness  that  the  boys  display  on  the 
football  field.  You  have  to  be  a man  to 
block  and  tackle  hard  and  fast. 

“As  for  brutality,  I would  be  willing 
to  wager  that  the  permanent  disabilities 
and  deaths  in  football  are  way  below 
those  in  almost  any  other  sport  you 
could  name.  Plenty  of  tennis  players  die 
of  heart  attacks,  lots  of  drowning s oc- 
cur every  summer,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous other  injuries  and  fatalities  in  other 
sports.  When  there’s  any  serious  injury 
in  football,  it  is  played  up  in  the  papers 
for  the  same  reasan  that  a scandal  about 
a respected  person  makes  the  headlines. 
It  makes  good  reading. 

“As  far  as  the  large  gates  for  college 
football  are  concerned,  Cannon  doesn’t 
consider  that  the  intra-mural  program, 
which  he  says  would  be  ideal,  is  paid  for 
by  football  receipts.  Other  beneficiaries 
of  prosperous  football  are  the  minor 
sports  which  do  not  carry  the  mass  ap- 
peal to  pay  their  own  way.  This  is  on 
a par  with  the  Army-Navy  game  which 
pays  for  the  services’  welfare  fund. 

“I  concur  with  Cannon  when  he  re- 
bukes college  games  being  played  on 
fields  away  from  the  school.  However, 
sometimes  schools  don’t  have  the  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  huge  student 
bodies.  Last  year  Maryland  played  its 
games  at  Griffith  Stadium  because  the 
Byrd  Field  could  accommodae  only  9,000 
people.  We  spent  lots  of  money  on  the 


stadium  and  now  18,000  can  get  into  it. 

“Everybody  admits  that  the  two-pla- 
toon system  backfired,  but  it  was  in- 
tended in  the  beginning  to  get  more  boys 
into  the  game. 

“The  most  important  factor  of  football 
is  not  as  Cannon  says,  the  making  of 
money;  it  is  allowing  the  boys  to  play 
for  a cause.  And  whether  people  laugh 
at  that  or  not,  these  boys  are  out  there 
because  they  love  Maryland  and  love 
football.  Not  one  boy  gets  any  more  than 
a scholarship,  and  some  don’t  even  get 
that.  And  it  is  a darned  sight  easier  to 
work  in  the  dining  hall  than  to  practice 
blocking,  tackling,  and  running  for  two 
hours  every  afternoon 

“We  Americans  have  become  too  so- 
phisticated; %ve  have  little  loyalty  any- 
more to  our  school,  our  family,  or  our 
church.  But  a fellow  out  for  football 
needs  a whale  of  a lot  of  loyalty  to  prac- 
tise day  in  and  day  out  sometimes  know- 
ing that  he’ll  seldom  get  into  a ball 
game.  The  scrubs  are  at  practice  just 
as  often  as  the  first  stringers. 

“This  loyalty  doesn’t  go  only  for  col- 
lege players,  either.  In  two  seasons  in  the 
Navy,  I had  105  players  the  first  year 
and  125  players  the  second  year  out  for 
football — enlisted  men  and  officers.  We 
had  to  hold  practice  after  four  o’clock 
because  they  worked  from  eight  until 
four.  And  those  boys  didn’t  get  anything 
for  playing  football , you  can  be  sure  of 
that. 

“When  boys  work  as  hard  as  football 
players  do,  are  required  to  make  the 
marks  that  college  athletes  must,  those 
guys  have  something  that  everybody 
could  use  a great  deal  of.  They’ve  got 
loyalty  plus  sportsmanship  to  spare,  and 
are  surely  better  men  and  better  citizens 
because  of  the  game.” 

— Jim  Tatum 
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THE  FLYING  HOMECOMING  by  Dave  Groves 


♦ 


"I  Chink  lie’s  the  Queen  of  May!" 


/o  r* 


Would  you  mind  giving  that  cheer  once  more  1 
didn’t  have  my  ear  phone  I" 


o-  . JO 


!> 


THE  SCREEN  DOOR  OF  THE  GROCERY  STORE  opened 
and  she  came  in,  her  back-stretched  hand  catching  the 
door,  easing  it  shut  noiselessly.  A cat  purred  and  rubbed 
against  her  leg,  and  she  bent  over  and  pet  it.  “You  beauti- 
ful thing,”  she  said. 

The  man  in  the  apron  looked  down  at  her.  Above  the 
pencil  behind  his  ear  his  hair  was  thin.  He  watched,  smiling. 

“I  brought  you  one  of  my  animals,”  she  said,  placing  her 
bag  on  the  counter.  He  gave  her  a puzzled  look.  “You  re- 
member, those  pictures  I showed  you  last  week  ? Of  the 
animals,  I mean?” 

He  looked  away  for  a moment.  Then  his  face  lighted, 
and  he  turned  back  to  her.  “Oh,  you  mean  those  soap  things.” 
“Yes,”  her  face  brightening.  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t  forget.” 
She  looked  down  at  the  bag  on  the  counter.  “You  remember 
I told  you  when  I showed  you  the  pictures  of  them  that  1 
was  going  to  bring  in  one?  My  soap  animals,  I mean?” 
“Yes.”  She  was  looking  into  the  bag  when  he  smiled  to 
himself. 

“So  you  could  see  one  actually.” 

“Uh  huh.” 

“Well,  then,  here  it  is.”  She  reached  into  the  bag,  care- 
fully bringing  out  a sculptured  soap  miniature  of  a cat.  “I 
hope  you  don’t  mind,  Mr.  Winters,  but  I used  your  cat  as  a 
model.  I did  it  from  memory.” 

“Why,  it’s  a pleasure.  I had  no  idea  you  were  going  to 
do  that  old  cat  of  mine.” 

“I  wanted  to  surprise  you.”  She  smiled  and  looked  down 
at  the  sleeping  cat.  “She’s  beautiful.”  He  did  not  answer. 
From  the  rear  of  the  store  a radio  blared  out  a baseball  game. 
He  looked  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  sound  and  quickly 
turned  back  to  her  as  she  said,  “Don’t  you  think  so?  Look 
at  her  lines,  so  clean  and — fine.  See  how  they  flow  when 
she’s  asleep.  See  how  they — they  melt  together.”  Her  voice 
tightened,  and  she  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the  carv- 
ing. “I  tried  to  catch  that — her  lines — in  this,  Mr.  Winters. 
I could  see  her  so  clearly  in  my  mind  as  I worked.  I think 
maybe  I did,  even  if  it  was  from  memory.  What  do  you 
think  ?” 

“It’s  pretty,  Miss  Roberson,  real  pretty.”  He  studied  the 
soap  statue.  “Looks  something  like  her,  too.” 

“Just  something  like  her?”  Her  voice  was  low. 

“I  mean,”  he  said  quickly,  “something  like  her  because 
it’s — the  soap  thing  is  smaller  than  the  cat  actually  is.”  He 
drew  his  lips  taut,  “You  know  the  difference  in  size  is 
what  I meant  when  I said  it  looked  something  like  her.” 

“Oh,  I see.”  Her  laugh  was  strained.  “I  couldn’t  make  her 
life-size.  That’s  impossible.  I couldn’t  get  soap  that  large. 
It  takes  a lot  of  soap  as  it  is.  A lot  of  it.” 

“I  guess  it  does.” 

“Yes,  sometimes  I use  a half  a dozen  bars  for  one  carv- 
ing.” 

“What  kind  you  use?” 

“Ivory.  The  large  size.” 

“You  do?  Why,  I handle  that  kind,  Miss  Roberson.  See 
right  here.”  He  moved  to  his  right  a few  steps,  pointing. 
“Three  for  forty.”  His  eyes  searched  hers  inquiringly. 

Without  hesitating  she  said,  “No,  I don’t  need  any  right 
now.” 

“I  got  a good  price  on  it.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,  Mr.  Winters.  Martin’s  sells  his 
cheaper.” 

He  flicked  his  hand  at  some  spilled  sugar  on  the  counter. 
“I  might  make  a you  special  offer.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  I don’t  need  any.” 

Avoiding  her  eyes,  he  looked  down  at  the  cat,  which  had 
risen  and  was  purring  a deep  rumble  against  the  girl’s  legs. 
He  picked  the  soap  model  from  the  counter  and  fingered  its 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The  Cat 
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by  Art  Cosing 


~ 


COLLEGE  LIFE  has  many  tricks 
wherein  it  convinces  each  four  year 
transient  of  his  own  insignificance — the 
ceaseless  flow  of  today’s  lectures  onto 
tomorrow’s,  the  fury  of  the  test,  the 
command  of  the  bells,  the  unending 
monotone  of  the  roll  call — but  the  most 
tremendous,  the  most  stupefying  of  all, 
occurred  on  my  last  visit  to  the  college 
Infirmary. 

A large,  unhappy  nurse  greeted  me  at 
the  door.  “It’s  one-fifty-three  by  my  In- 
gersoll,”  she  snapped.  “Doctors’  hours 
begin  at  two  sharp.” 

The  door  swung  with  a hiss,  slammed 
to  a stop,  and  then  gave  off  an  impres- 
sive series  of  bolt-like  clicks.  Just  like 
a bank  vault,  I marveled.  I sat  down 
on  the  top  step  to  wait. 

A fingernail  and  a half  later  I tried 
the  door.  It  fell  back  at  my  touch.  “Are 
the  Doctors  Mayo  in  now?”  I asked 
petulantly.  “Are  the  aspirin  and  pheno- 
barbital  in  readiness?” 


The  nurse  looked  pained.  “Where  does 
’oo  hurt,  ’oo  funny  little  man?”  she 
cooed.  “Hit  ’oo  little  haid?” 

“I  should  prefer  to  discuss  my  mala- 
dies with  a member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession,” I said  nastily.  “But  for  your 
information  I have  been  savagely  at- 
tacked by  a mad  tick.  The  wound  is  in- 
flamed, my  arm  is  ballooning,  and  at 
this  very  moment,  while  we  stand  here 
bantering,  I may  be  at  death’s  door — ” 
“First  door  to  the  right,”  said  the 
nurse. 

I threw  her  a questioning  look,  and 
strode  down  the  hall. 

On  my  arrival,  the  doctor  was  putter- 
ing around  his  tongue  depressors,  band- 
aids,  and  miscellaneous  cutlery.  I sat 
down  on  the  only  seat  in  the  room,  a re- 
volving, metal,  ankle-height,  white,  func- 
tional stool,  as  unfit  a repository  for  the 
human  anatomy  as  anything  so  far  de- 
vised by  man.  “What’s  eating  you,  boy?” 
the  sawbones  asked  with  unexpected  ac- 


curacy. 

“Possibly  spotted  fever,  doc.”  (A  touch 
of  brave  laughter  here — not  too  much !) 
“Tick  bite.  Parasitic  Arachnida,”  I add- 
ed trying  to  look  casual  (An  earlier  trip 
to  the  library  had  supplied  this  impres- 
sive bit  of  info.)  I began  rolling  up  my 
left  sleeve  to  expose  the  golfball  welt 
my  little  beastie  had  left  after  partaking 
of  the  free  lunch. 

“Hold  on!”  said  the  doc.  “What  are 
you  doing?” 

“Unveiling  the  scene  of  the  crime,”  I 
said.  “No  trouble.” 

“Re-veil  it,  then”,  said  the  doc. 

“Huh?” 

“Re-veil  it.  Return  your  bicep  to  its 
chaste  raiment.  Roll  down  your  sleeve 
immediately!”  It  was  emphatic,  all  right. 
I complied. 

“You  don’t  want  to  see  it?  I queried. 

“No.”. 

“You  don’t  want  to  view  the  holocaust 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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BOWL  1 


Front  row.  (L  to  R)  Pobiaki,  E.  53  Tackle;  Grayzur,  R.  35  Guard;  Krami 
45  Guard;  Davis,  F.  54  End;  La  Rue,  J.  16  Back;  McQuade,  J.  31  Guard 

J.  15  Back;  Tucl 

Second  row.  (L  to  R)  Moss,  J.  41  Tackle;  Krouse,  R.  58  Tackle;  Kensler,  1 
Guard;  Cianelli,  D.  47  Guard;  Augsberger,  P.  48  End;  Frye,  C.  60  Tackle 

51  II 

Third  row.  (L  to  R)  Shemonski,  R.  17  back;  Davis,  L.  30  Back;  Dean,  R.jl 
Bolten,  E.  29  Back;  Scioscia,  K.  27  Back;  Targarona,  J.  32  Back;  Betz,  T, 

50 

Fourth  row.  (L  to  R)  Christensen,  D.  Guard;  Maletski,  W.  Tackle;  Treiber, 
Cosgrove,  T.  Center;  Deppish,  Back;  Chiodi,  R.  End 
Fifth  row  (L  to  R)  Staffiera,  D.  Back;  O’Conner,  E.  Tackle;  Wilson,  W. 

Johnson,  R.  Tackle;  Finche,  1 


f -V  '■% 


Tackle;  Hurd,  A.  49  End;  Condon,  J.  34  Back;  Lavine,  S.  18  Back; 
End;  Roulette,  R.  57  Back;  Copperthite,  W.  33  End;  O’Donnell,  R. 
ter. 

Tackle;  Boeri,  W.  Back;  Murphy,  A.  Guard;  Stankus,  R.  Guard; 
I 'dings,  J.  End;  Rhuel,  W.  End;  Wieman,  J.  End. 

It.;  Blackwell,  J.  Mgr.;  Bradford,  R.;  Fagley,  Back;  Molster,  J.  Tackle; 
I'e  nter;  Kroupa,  E.  End. 


Ill  \II V 


I VI.  59  Tackle;  Rowden,  J.  46  Center;  Gierula,  C.  55  Tackle;  Troka,  J. 
lasher,  J.  36  Center;  Keith,  J.  44  Center;  Seibert,  V.  11  Back;  Idzik, 
I J.  19  Back. 

12  Tackle;  Modzelewski,  E.  39  Back;  Kutcha,  J.  10  Back;  Ward,  R.  28 
]>th,  E.  22  Back;  McHugh,  T.  43  Guard;  Fox,  H.  24  End;  Wingate,  E. 


Cat 


Let  your  taste  be  the  judge  . . . and 
you'll  pick  world-famous  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale...  for  wholesome, 
thirst-quenching  goodness. 

You  can  get  your  favorite  flavor, 
with  Canada  Dry  Quality  . . . any- 
time . . . anywhere. 
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lines.  His  hands  were  deeply  lined,  dirty,  contrasting  with 
the  fine  white  strokes  of  the  sculpture. 

Finally  he  said,  still  studying  the  model,  “I  don’t  see-  how 
you  do  it.  How  you  can  take  a square  bar  of  soap  and  make 
this  real  looking  cat  out  o'  it.  Why,  it  almost  looks  like  it’s 
living.” 

“It  is  living,  Mr.  Winters,”  she  whispered.  He  looked  at 
her  quizzically.  Her  fingers  were  white  where  she  gripped 
the  counter. 

“It’s  living?”  He  looked  at  the  carving.  “What  do  you 
mean,  it’s  living?” 

“Oh,  I shouldn’t  have  said  that.”  She  bit  her  lips.  “I’m 
afraid  you  wouldn’t  understand,  Mr.  Winters.” 

“I  might  though,  if  you  would  tell  me,”  he  said,  his  voice 
strangely  soft.  “The  missus  and  I talk  over  a lot  of  things. 
Of  course,  not  exactly  like  this.  But — ” He  waited  for  her 
to  speak. 

She  looked  away.  “No,  it  wouldn’t  make  sense  to  you.  If 
you  don’t  see  what  I mean,  I can’t  tell  you.  I shouldn’t  have 
said  anything.” 

He  was  silent,  picking  at  a splinter  in  the  wood  of  the 
counter.  Finally,  he  said,  “Well,  if  you  don’t  want  to  say 
anything,  that’s  O.K.,  only,”  looking  up  at  her  intently.  “I 
would  like  to  have  known,  that’s  all.” 

She  smiled.  “Some  day  perhaps  you  will.  I hope  so.”  He 
nodded  his  head  knowingly.  “You  just  have  to  know  these 
things  without  my  telling  you — or,  for  that  much  without 
anybody  telling  you.  You  understand,  don’t  you?”  She  spoke 
softly,  searching  him  with  her  eyes. 

“I  think  so.  Yes,  I think  so.” 

“Thanks,”  she  said  quietly.  Her  gaze  shifted  suddenly  to 
the  stacks  of  soap.  He  was  instantly  alert,  waiting.  “You 
know,  I think  I will  get  some  soap.  I’ll  need  it  anyway. 
Might  as  well  get  it  now  while  I’m  here.” 

“You  want  the  Ivory,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  about  a dozen  bars,  I guess.” 

He  put  the  soap  in  a bag.  “That  will  be  a dollar  sixty 
plus  four  cents  tax.”  She  paid  him. 

She  started  out,  leaving  the  soap  cat  on  the  counter. 
“That’s  yours,  Mr.  Winters.  You  keep  it.  I want  you  to 
have  it.” 

“Why — uh — thanks,  Miss  Roberson.  I’ll  take  it  right  now 
and  show  it  to  the  missus.” 

She  smiled.  “I’m  glad  you  like  it.” 

She  strode  briskly  up  the  street,  face  flushed,  eyes  glow- 
ing. A hundred  yards  from  the  store  she  looked  back  but 
did  not  stop  walking.  “A  beautiful  store,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. “A  warm  store.” 

As  she  turned,  she  did  not  see  the  rough  place  in  the 
pavement. 

Mr.  Winters  gave  her  a surprised  look  as  she  pushed  open 
the  screen  door.  “I  tripped  and  fell,”  she  said.  “You  won’t 
mind,  will  you,  if  I just  sponge  off  my  knee.”  She  started 
toward  a sink  in  the  coiner. 

“Wait!”  he  shouted  . . . She  kept  on  walking. 

Then  she  saw  it. 

She  picked  it  out  of  the  soap  tray  beside  the  sink.  Holding 
it  gently,  she  walked  over  to  the  groceryman.  Her  face  was 
white,  she  swallowed  and  stood  before  him  trembling. 

“It’s  alive  yet,  Mr.  Winters.  See.  It’s  not  dead.”  Her  voice 
cracked.  “It’s  living,  Mr.  Winters,  it’s  living  don’t  you  see?” 
she  sobbed.  “Can’t  you  see?  Are  you  blind?” 

Weeping,  she  ran  out  the  door.  In  the  sink,  under  the 
dripping  faucet,  sat  the  dozen  bars  of  Ivory  soap. 

— John  Keefauver 
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FRISBEE’S  PIGSKIN  DILEMMA 


FALL  WAS  IN  THE  AIR.  And  at 
The  University  of  Shaymawn,  as  at 
hundreds  of  other  colleges  all  over  the 
country,  football  was  also  in  the  air. 
And,  to  add  to  this  rapidly  growing  list 
of  airborne  cliches,  Ed  (“Happy”) 
Hrdlcka  was  also  up  in  the  air.  For  Ed 
(“Happy”)  Hrdlcka  was  the  football 
coach  of  Shaymawn  U.  In  answer  to  the 
annual  call  for  candidates,  fully  nine 
aspiring  hopefuls  had  responded.  Added 
to  his  three  returning  lettermen  from 
last  year,  they  comprised  an  ambitious 
squad  of  enthusiastic  athletes,  anxious 
to  spread  the  fame  and  glory  of  Shay- 
mawn U.  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  perhaps  to  blaze  their  own 
names  among  the  celestial  greats  of 
football  history.  Confronting  Coach  Ed 
(“Happy”)  Hrdlcka  was  the  task,  after 
four  weeks  of  daily  practice  grind,  care- 
ful perusal  of  each  man’s  abilities  and 
potentialities,  and  a daily  consultation 
with  his  ouija  board  of  separating  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  picking  his 
starting  eleven  for  the  season’s  opener 
with  Cranberry  Tech. 

Coach  Ed  (“Happy”)  Hrdlcka  wasn’t 
worried  about  the  Cranberry  game.  In 


by  Dick  Gardner 

the  back  of  his  mind,  but  constantly 
gnawing  at  his  confidence,  was  the  last 
game  of  the  season,  the  annual,  tradi- 
tion-shrouded game  with  Mastodon  U., 
the  acknowledged  powerhouse  of  the 
country.  Last  Year  Mastodon  had  rolled 
almost  unmolested  to  12  straight  tri- 
umphs, numbering  among  their  vic- 
tims Michigan,  Notre  Dame,  Army, 
Northwestern,  Hedgemoor,  Southern 
California,  and  The  Chicago  Bears.  Their 
coach,  taciturn,  grid-wise  Moe  (Pre- 
cision) Prentiss,  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  coach  in  the  country 
and  a complete  master  of  the  game. 
Almost  single-handed  he  had  put  Mas- 
todon U.  on  the  football  map.  Five  years 
ago,  Mastodon  U.  was  as  obscure  as 
Whistler’s  Father.  Then  came  Moe  (Pre- 
cision) Prentiss,  with  his  revolutionary, 
power-laden  O-formation.  Like  a rocket, 
Mastodon  rose  to  the  top  of  the  gridiron 
heap,  running  rough-shod  (Prentiss  later 
admitted  to  outfitting  his  team  with 
sandpaper-soled  cleats)  over  any  and  all 
opposition. 

Small  wonder  that  coach  Ed  (“Hap- 
py”) Hrdlcka  was  worried!  In  addition, 
Mastodon  already  had  played  its  open- 


ing game,  flattening  Myopic  Teachers, 
434  to  0,  in  the  process  running  four 
sets  of  officials  out  of  breath  and  short- 
circuiting  the  electric  scoreboard.  That 
their  opposition  had  been  inconsiderable 
in  no  way  eased  the  fears  of  coach  Ed 
(“Happy”)  Hrdlcka.  It  was  a well-known 
fact  that  part  of  Moe  (Precision)  Pren- 
tiss’ success  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  chose  his  schedule  carefully,  always 
opening  the  season  with  a weak  team, 
and  gradually  stepping  to  teams  of  in- 
creasing strength,  excepting  the  annual 
tradition-shrouded  game  with  Shaymawn. 
What  worried  coach  Ed  (“Happy”)  Hrd- 
lcka was  the  fact  that  his  team  would 
meet  Mastodon  at  the  peak  of  their 
form,  when  they  were  fresh  from  a lop- 
sided victory  over  one  of  the  top  teams 
of  the  country.  And  only  once  in  the 
last  five  years  had  Mastodon  U.  been 
scored  upon,  and  then  only  by  a fumble 
in  the  end  zone  by  Axel  “Swivel-  Hips” 
Swenson  (A  freak  of  nature,  he  had  ac- 
tually been  born  with  his  hip  joint  on 
a swivel,  making  it  virtually  impossible 
for  opposing  players  to  tackle  him.), 
who  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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GIVE-AWAY  SHOWS? 


Service,  Parts 

7125  Baltimore  Ave. 
< ollcgc  Park.  Md. 
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Feet  Beat??? 

Shoes  got  holes ??? 

Walk  'em  into 

COLLEGE  PARK 

SHOE  REPAIR 

tennis  shoes — all  shoe  needs 

‘‘‘'On  the  Boulevard ” 


GIVEAWAY  SHOWS  are  frightfully 
horrid.  The  Ritz  Camera  Center  called 
me  on  the  phone  recently  and  asked  me 
a quiz  question.  The  question  was,  “If 
a person  takes  a picture  with  no  film 
in  the  camera,  will  anything  develop?” 
Well,  I wasn’t  born  yesterday.  I have 
all  my  marbles.  So  after  I answered, 
they  said  for  me  to  come  down  and  pick 
up  my  prize.  I came  down  two  weeks 
ago  and  I’m  still  trying  to  pick  it  up. 
What  do  they  think  I am,  a steam 
shovel  ? 

Now  I spend  most  of  my  time  down- 
town in  Washington  taking  pictures  as 
a sidewalk  photographer.  What  else  can 
I do  with  the  thing?  I take  pictures  of 
the  sidewalk.  The  pictures  the  thing 
takes  are  too  large  to  fit  into  my  album. 
When  I want  to  show  them  to  anybody, 
I have  to  string  the  pictures  across  a 
clothes  line.  It  isn’t  very  convenient. 

I’m  seriously  considering  converting 
it  into  a sidewalk  Bendix.  People  walk- 
ing to  work  could  toss  their  laundry  into 
the  small  porthole  in  the  front.  Then, 
as  they’re  returning  from  work.  I could 
click  the  shutter  and  shoot  the  dry-wash 
out  at  them.  Or  see  those  numbers  on 
the  front  ? If  I could  get  them  to  re- 
volve, I’d  have  a peachy  roulette  wheel. 
I could  have  people  placing  bets  on  the 
numbers.  Or  maybe  I could  turn  the  in- 
side of  it  into  a tunnel  of  love  and  see 
what  will  develop. 


aoinr  to 

|j 

ALBRECHT’S  PHARMACY 

Breakfast 

Lunch 

Dinner 

Fountain  Snacks 
COLLEGE  PARK’S  MOST 
MODERN  DRUGSTORE 

(opposite  the  gate) 


Don  l»lc-Lx|»OKC<l 
Louise  Boone 
Sonus  . . . 


Ulcer-Boasting 
(iporge  Platt 
Buuiinates  . . . 

THEY’RE  THE  BEST.  Well,  almost 
the  best.  Look  what  I won  on  the  Re- 
nault Wine  Company’s  quiz  show.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  tell  them  what  kind  of 
champagne  the  composer  of  the  “Cham- 
pagne Waltz”  drank. 

Yes  sir,  they  gave  me  a lifetime  sup- 
ply of  the  stuff.  I’m  a little  disappointed 
though,  because  I can’t  get  at  it.  For 
all  I know  it  might  be  empty.  I’ve  tried 
ladders,  standing  on  people’s  shoulders. 
I set  off  an  alarm  for  the  College  Park 
Fire  Department.  That  didn’t  work 
either.  The  Chief  wanted  $10.00  corkage 
fee  and  enough  champagne  for  his  next 
oyster  roast. 

Once  I tried  drilling  a hole  in  the  bot- 
tom, but  that  only  resulted  in  three 
broken  drills.  The  air-force  turned  me 
down  on  an  idea  I had.  I told  them  if 
they  could  figure  a way  to  shake  it  up, 
then  they  could  have  cork -assisted  take 
offs  and  save  cn  whatever  they  use  in 
jet  planes. 

Whatever  happens,  I’ve  got  to  move 
the  thing  soon.  It’s  sitting  along  side 
the  Baltimore  Boulevard  now  and  you 
know  what  the  Renault  Company  is  do- 
ing ? They’re  raising  roadside  advertis- 
ing rates.  If  anyone  can  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  the  thing  open,  I’ll  appre- 
ciate it,  and  the  drinks  are  on  me.  Bring 
your  own  buckets. 
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Well-Measureil 
Phyllis  ScIiii!mm*I 

C'aleiilsites  ... 

GIVE  AWAY  PROGRAMS?  I’ve  been 
wanting-  someone  to  ask  me  what  I think 
of  Give-Away  Programs.  Especially  the 
kind  that  give  away  the  “large  economy 
size”  slide  rules.  An  ordinary  slide  rule 
I could  never  even  work.  Now  I have 
one  I can’t  even  move.  My  whole  life’s 
been  changed  since  I won  it  on  “Shout 
for  Shekels,”  for  recognizing  “Birth  of 
a Nation”  run  backwards.  I guess  I 
should  feel  a little  guilty  though  about 
how  I knew  it.  My  uncle  used  to  be  jan- 
itor at  our  home  town  theater,  and  I 
used  to  go  back-stage  and  watch  the 
movies  from  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 
So  naturally  I saw  all  the  movies  back- 
wards. In  fact  I can’t  even  enjoy  them 
forwards.  I saw  “The  Time  of  Your  Life” 
from  a theater  seat — Didn’t  even  make 
sense.  Wow,  it  was  great  from  back- 
stage.  Oh,  yes,  about  the  slide  rule. 
Well,  after  I won  it,  I took  Math  6,  to 
learn  how  to  use  it.  Had  to  leave  it 
outside  of  the  classroom  though.  Every- 
time  I pulled  out  the  center  section  it 
knocked  three  electrical  engineering- 
majors  into  the  aisle. 

Anyway,  I’ve  tried  all  kinds  of  things 
to  get  my  answers-worth  of  use  from 
the  darn  thing.  Odds  on  horses.  How  tp 
win  at  tic-tac-toe.  Got  in  trouble  at  the 
carnival.  The  man  on  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune thought  I was  cheating.  But  I 
have  found  the  one  thing  it’s  good  for. 
If  you’ve  painted  a porch  or  a room, 
you  can  lay  it  down  to  walk  on.  The 
best  feature  is  it’s  adjustable  to  any 
room.  Just  keep  pulling  out  the  center 
section.  That  is  if  no  electrical  engineers 
a e in  ihe  w y. 


WHEN  I IDENTIFIED  THE  MYS- 
TERY MELODY  as  “The  Bear  Went 
Over  the  Mountain”,  I had  no  idea  the 
main  prize  was  a bear.  They  told  me 
over  the  telephone  that  I had  won  a fur 
coat. 

The  next  day  this  monster  arrived  in 
a crate  along  with  a Butterick  pattern, 
a package  of  pins,  and  an  article  en- 
titled “Sew  Your  Own  Fur  Coat  At 
Home  and  Like  It.”  Well,  immediately 
honey  boy  became  attached  to  me  (see 
cut.)  I just  didn’t  have  the  heart  to 
eliminate  him. 

It  means  a lot  of  extra  work  to  keep 
him.  I have  to  brush  his  teeth.  I have 
to  spend  all  my  allowance  on  peroxide 
for  him.  I have  to  buy  jars  and  jars 
of  Arid  to  keep  him  dainty.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  my  sorority  sisters  are  still  criti- 
cal of  him  because  he  didn’t  go  frater- 
nity. The  truth  is,  the  fraternities  on 
campus  didn’t  exactly  welcome  him  with 
open  arms,  although  that’s  the  way  he 
welcomed  the  fraternities. 

The  worst  problem  of  all  is  where  to 
keep  him.  I used  to  leave  him  in  the 
telephone  booth  at  the  library,  but  they 
won’t  let  him  in  any  more.  I imagine 
it’s  because  he  doesn’t  have  an  I.D. 
card.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it, 

I suppose  I ought  to  thank  that  give- 
away program  for  sending  me  my  little 
friend.  There  is  nothing  like  a bear 
around  the  house  to  make  one  appreciate 
his  home,  his  community,  and  his  country. 
And  anyway,  I’m  sure  of  a date  for 
Homecoming. 


Diane  Darlside 
Growls  ... 


Photos:  Jim  Hansen 


I*  IN  KALI. 

ANYONE? 

THE  OLD  LISE  herewith  reports 
on  one  of  the  lesser-known  activities 
on  campus,  the  intramural  pinball 
finals,  held  in  Kelley’s  Amusement 
Emporium  (free  admission)  Satur- 
day, November  20.  The  finalists  were 
Kappa  Alpha  and  Sigma  Nu  in  the 
Fraternity  “A”  League,  Theta  Chi 
and  Sigma  Alpha  Mu  in  the  “B” 
League,  and  the  Swamp  Rats  and 
Calvert  Reserve  in  the  Independent 
League. 

Ed  “Heavythumb”  Shackleford  sent 
KA  into  an  early  lead  with  a tremen- 
dous burst  of  scoring  on  his  last  ball, 
lacking  up  1,800,000  points  and  four 
free  games  on  the  Buccaneer  machine. 
SN’s  lead-off  man,  Herman  Fluff,  ap- 
parently unnerved  by  this  good  start, 
shot  two  house  balls,  and  didn’t  break 
">00,000.  With  such  a lead,  KA  coasted 
in  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  SN  didn’t 
even  score  a free  game. 

Theta  Chi,  without  the  services  of 
their  anchor  man,  “Nudger”  Nichol- 
son, out  with  a splinter  in  his  palm, 
displayed  beautiful  teamwork  on  the 
Ace  High  machine,  totaling  9 free 
games  and  4,320,000  points.  SAM’s 
anchor  man,  Charley  “English”  Eng- 
strom,  last  year’s  individual  champ- 
ion, shot  a brilliant  game  of  2,100,000 
and  his  9 free  games  tied  the  total  of 
Theta  Chi,  but  under  this  year’s 
rules,  in  case  of  a tie  in  free  games, 
total  score  shall  decide  the  winner,  so 
the  judges  awarded  the  title  to  Theta 
Chi. 

In  the  Independent  League,  Calvert 
Reserve  was  a heavy  favorite  over 
the  Swamp  Rats,  who  some  felt  had 
backed  into  the  finals,  their  semi-final 
opponents,  the  Hyattsville  Hawks  hav- 
ing been  eliminated  through  the  use 
of  a magnet,  but  the  match  proved 
the  most  exciting  of  the  evening.  As 
was  expected,  Calvert  Reserve  pre- 
sented a team  of  five  steady,  depend- 
able men,  each  capable  of  scoring  a 
free  game  or  two.  However,  the 
Swamp  Rats’  third  man,  “Grunter” 
Watson,  got  hot,  and  ran  the  machine, 
scoring  the  limit  of  1,999,000  points 
and  12  free  games  on  the  Ali  Baba 
machine!  For  the  Calvert  depend- 
ables,  this  should  not  have  been  too 
much  of  a handicap  to  overcome,  but 
their  anchor  man,  “Pounder”  Leffing- 
well,  with  5 free  games  in  his  grasp, 
got  a little  too  tense  and  tilted  the  ma- 
chine on  his  last  ball,  and  his  entire 
score  was  disallowed. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners! 
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Dilemma 

game.  Disgraced,  he  turned  in  his  con- 
vertible and  shot  himself. 

Coach  Ed  (“Happy”)  Hrdlcka’s  preoc- 
cupations were  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Homer  Frisbee,  his  ace  112  pound 
quarterback. 

“Hi,  coach,”  said  Homer. 

“Hello,  Homer.” 

“Coach,  I’ve  got  bad  news  for  you,” 
said  Homer,  a botany  major. 

“Oh,  No!”  cried  Ed  (“Happy”)  Hrd- 
lcka.  “Why  is  it  something’s  always 
happening  to  me  ? Why  me  ? What  have 
I done  to  deserve  this  ? What’s  the  mat- 
ter, Homer?” 

“I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  a little  bursar  in- 
flammation in  my  fourth  metatarsal.  The 
doctor  says  I’ll  be  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.” 

“Even  the  Mastodon  game?” 

“Gosh,  coach,  I hadn’t  thought  of  that,” 
said  Homer.  “I  sure  would  hate  to  miss 
that  game  with  Mastodon  U.”  (Just  why 
is  a mystery.  In  last  year’s  game 
had  escaped  with  four  ribs  and  a collar- 
bone broken,  and  four  days  of  traumatic 
shock.) 

“No,  Homer,”  said  coach  Ed  (“Hap- 
py”) Hrdlcka,  “if  the  doc  says  you’re 
in  no  condition  to  play,  you  don’t  play. 
I wouldn’t  send  you  into  any  game  with 
an  injury  already.” 

“I  guess  that’s  the  way  it’s  got  to  be,” 
said  Homer  resignedly.  Suddenly  he 
brightened  up. 

“Say,  coach,”  he  said  excitedly,  “How’s 
about  me  scouting  Mastodon  for  the  rest 
of  the  season?  Maybe  I could  get  some 
of  their  secret  plays!” 

Coach  Ed  (“Happy”)  Hrdlcka  nodded. 

“You  might  have  something  there. 
I’ll  write  you  an  excuse  from  school  and 
get  you  tickets  for  the  Mastodon  games.” 

And  so  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  our  readers  to  find  Homer  Frisbee 
present  at  the  game  between  Mastodon 
U.  and  Canarsie  A & M.  By  what  means 
Homer  gained  access  to  the  Mastodon 
bench,  disguised  as  the  waterboy,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  reveal  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  first  and  second  string 
waterboys  were  unexpectedly  (by  most 
people)  stricken  with  duplicate  attacks 
of  lead  arsenate  poisoning,  and  the  third 
string  waterboy,  displaying  that  fatal 
weakness  that  all  the  flesh  is  heir  to, 
succumbed  to  Homer’s  offers  of  his  com- 
plete collection  of  carnival-won  hat  bands, 
1 love  my  wife , but  oh  you  kid!,  I’m  not 
free  tonight,  but  I’m  reasonable  and  a 
free  membership  in  The  Howdy  Doody 
Club,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  let 
Homer  take  his  place. 

Huddled  close  to  the  end  of  the  bench, 
Homer  enjoyed  a choice  position  from 
which  he  could  observe  the  masterly 
coaching  technique  of  Moe  (Precision) 
Prentiss.  Behind  him,  four  tiers  of  sub- 
stitutes sat  at  attention,  while  the  first 
team  romped  onto  the  field  to  begin  the 


game.  Three  assistant  coaches  strode  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  players’  bench, 
lashes  in  hand. 

Mastodon  kicked  off,  and,  of  course, 
recovered  the  fumble.  Immediately,  the 
offensive  wheels  began  to  grind  out 
yardage,  rolling  up  one  first  down  after 
another.  On  the  bench,  Coach  Moe  (Pre- 
cision) Prentiss  chewed  his  fingernails 
nervously.  Suddenly  he  leaped  up. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  line? 
We  only  gained  14  yards  on  that  last 
play.”  Turning  to  an  assistant  coach, 
he  barked  an  order. 

“Get  me  a 235  pound  left  guard!” 

The  assistant  coach  scanned  the  bench. 
“Shultz,  Charles  J.:  Number  59!” 

The  substitute  ran  on  the  field  as  Ca- 
arsie  called  time  out,  to  remove  their 
dead  and  wounded.  The  time  was  in, 
and  Mastodon  scored  on  the  first  play. 
Homer  shuddered.  He  realized  that  Shay- 
mawn  was  in  for  a mighty  tough  game. 

And  back  in  Shaymawn,  Coach  Ed 
(“Happy”)  Hrdlcka  was  having  his  own 
troubles,  his  team  fighting  to  hold  a 
slim  3 to  2 lead,  and  now,  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  desperately  trying  to  hold  off  an 
enemy  offensive  that  had  rolled  deep  into 
Shaymawn  territory.  However,  late  in 
the  period  the  attack  of  Cranberry 
bogged  down  on  the  10  yard  line,  and 
Shaymawn  took  over  and  held  the  ball 
until  the  final  gun.  As  he  trudged  wear- 
ily toward  the  dressing  room,  coach  Ed 
(“Happy”)  Hrdlcka  turned  to  hear  the 
loudspeaker  blare:  “Final  score,  Masto- 
don— 156,  Canarsie  A & M — 0.”  He 
winced.  He  too,  realized  that  he  was  in 
for  a mighty  tough  game. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  the  Shaymawn  team  fought  game- 
ly. A little  shy  on  reserves,  and  with- 
out the  services  of  their  ace  112  pound 
quarterback,  Homer  Frisbee,  they  man- 
aged to  keep  their  slate  clear,  eking  out 
victory  after  victory  through  sheer  de- 
termination, unquenchable  fighting  spirit, 
a persistent  will  to  win,  and  coach  Ed 
(“Happy”)  Hrdlcka’s  brother  Luigi 
refereeing  all  their  games. 

And  so  the  day  of  the  Shaymawn- 
Mastodon  game  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
(Actually,  it  was  drizzling  just  a little 
bit,  but  it  makes  a better  story  this 
way.)  The  massive  stadium  was  jammed 
with  spectators,  come  to  see  two  un- 
defeated monarchs  of  the  pigskin  world 
meet  in  mortal  combat. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  relate  the 
well-known  details  of  that  dramatic 
game,  or  the  inspiring,  poignant,  even 
tearful  pep  talk  given  before  the  game 
to  his  men  by  coach  Ed  (“Happy”) 
Hrdlcka,  as  he  pleaded  with  them  to  go 
out  there  and  do  or  die  for  dear  old 
Shaymawn. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  better  to  just  for- 
get the  whole  thing,  because  Mastodon 
slaughtered  them,  672  to  0. 

— Dick  Gardner 


even  have  to  have  this  fight.  If  you  only 
had  the  guts  to  map  out  your  own  cycles, 
then  you  wouldn’t  think  of  calling  on 
me  tonight.  You’re  too  worked  up  to  be 
with  anybody  tonight.” 

A1  swore  under  his  breath. 

“Look,  sweetheart,”  Mitzi  cooed,  “I 
can  date  you  every  single  night  the 
week  after  this,  and  we’ll  have  a terrific 
time.  And  guess  what  ? The  week  after 
that,  I’ll  be  at  the  top  of  my  cycle,  and 
you  know  what  that  means?” 

A1  said  he  didn’t  give  a damn  what 
it  meant. 

“It  means  we  can  finally  go  out  to 
look  at  them  engagement  rings,”  Mitzi 
concluded  triumphantly. 

“That’s  sure  swell  of  you,”  A1  re- 
marked. “That’s  sure  swell.  Only,  may- 
be then  I’ll  be  in  my  low  cycle  and  may- 
be I won’t  be  in  no  mood  to  buy  no  ring.” 
Saying  that,  he  picked  himself  up  from 
the  couch  and  strode  out,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

All  that  week  A1  didn’t  call.  Mitzi 
wasn’t  exactly  blue  about  it  because  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  fair-to-middling 
week.  But  a few  days  after  that  she 
was  feeling  about  as  cheerful  as  Bette 
Davis  in  her  last  picture.  “A1  could  at 
least  call,”  she  thought.  A1  didn’t. 

Maybe  she  had  been  a little  foolhardy, 
she  thought  the  week  after  that.  “You 
get  no  sympathy  from  me,”  her  mother 
said.  “You  been  treating  him  like  you 
was  already  married.  You  got  no  more 
sense  than  a fish.”  , 

Four  whole  weeks  passed  and  not 
even  a Bronx  cheer  from  Al.  “Gee,” 
Mitzi  thought,  “maybe  I’ll  remain  an  old 
maid  with  only  them  crazy  charts  to 
Keep  me  company  in  my  old  age.”  She 
shuddered  and  turned  to  read  the  latest 
issue  of  Reader’s  Digest.  The  first  arti- 
cle was  all  about  the  grand  surplus  of 
women  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mitzi  began  to  cry,  but  she  wasn’t 
bawling  so  loud  that  she  didn’t  hear  the 
phone  ring.  It  was  Al,  and  he  said  he 
was  coming  over  if  she  would  stop  talk- 
ing like  a college  girl  and  act  pleasant 
to  get  along  with.  And  then  Al  said 
something  pretty  unusual  for  Al.  He 
said,  “Seen  the  latest  Reader’s  Digest? 
There’s  a real  good  article  there  on 
what’s  wrong  with  American  women. 
You  ought  to  read  it.” 

After  she  hung  up,  Mitzi  made  a 
leap  for  the  magazine.  She  found  the 
article  and  read  the  first  line.  “The 
trouble  with  American  women  is  that 
they  think  too  much  about  themselves 
and  not  enough  about  their  menfolk,” 
it  said. 

“That’s  true  as  gold,”  Mitzi  conceded 
as  she  blotted  her  lipstick  on  one  of  her 
precious  charts.  “True  as  gold.” 

— Mollee  Coppel 
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Suddenly  1 was  aware  of  two  eyes  boring  into  me  w ith  great  intensity. 

The  Plight  of  an  Anonymous  Alumnus 


RECENTLY  I WAS  BESET  by  num- 
erous former  classmates  who  insisted 
that  I return  for  the  annual  fiasco  en- 
titled Homecoming.  I,  however,  was 
forced  to  reject  their  gracious  offer  and 
explain  just  why  I had  no  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  highly  regarded  affair. 

It  was  just  one  year  ago  when  I en- 
countered this  curious  character  at  Home- 
coming. He  had  somehow  come  to  oc- 
cupy a chair  within  hearing  distance  of 
a conversation  I was  having  with  a 
friend.  He  was  listening  as  critically  as 
if  we  were  speaking  directly  to  him  and 
expecting  him  to  reply.  I thought  of  it 
as  a right  sociable  act  for  a stranger. 

Somewhere  during  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  I made  an  observation 
bearing  on  the  immediate  subject.  No 
sooner  had  I ended  this  remark,  when 
he  burst  out  into  a furious,  disconnected 
monologue. 

“Ha!  That  was  pretty  good.  Not  bad 
in  a way.  But  this  is  the  greatest!  Now 
it  ain’t  that  I don’t  think  you  didn’t  do 
some  thinkin’  before  you  said  it’s  as  im- 
possible as  drainin’  the  ocean  with  a 
teacup ! But  I knowed  a fellow  what  near- 
ly done  it  and  had  to  quit — How  about 
that,  Colonel?  You  remember  old  man 
Snavely.  Oh  man,  what  a character! 
Well,  just  as  I was  sayin’  there  was  a 
guy  that  once  said — jest  like  you  done — 
‘as  impossible  as  drainin’  the  ocean  with 
a teacup’ — but  that  fellow  done  took  it 
back  when  old  Snavely  showed  him  how 
it  could  be  done. 


by  Charles  Schaeffer 

“Old  Snavely  bet  this  here  fellow 
a box-car  full  of  money  he  could  do  it — 
and  told  the  fellow  to  go  get  his  own 
teacup.  The  fellow  thought  he’d  done 
run  into  a sucker  and  went  and  got  the 
tea-cup.  Now  it  wasn’t  a spankin’  big 
tea-cup  either — but  an  uncommon  small 
one,  only  half  a tea-cup,  if  I remember. 
Fellow  called  it  a demi-tasse.  That’s  a 
half,  ain’t  it?  Well  anyway,  Snavely 
explains  to  this  here  fellow  that  it  would 
take  a little  while,  naturally,  and  it 
would  be  okay  if  the  fellow  took  off  if  he 
got  tired  watchin’. 

“Well,  this  here  fellow  sat  and  watched 
old  Snavely  for  about  three  hours;  then 
he  got  tired  and  said  he  would  be  back 
the  next  day  to  collect  the  money,  be- 
cause he  didn’t  think  Snavely  had  much 
chance,  nohow. 

“Well  he  come  back  next  morning  and 
found  Snavely  a-setttin’  on  the  beach, 
but  not  a-dippin’  out  water.  “Well,”  he 
says  to  old  Snavely,  ‘You  dumb  fool,  did 
you  finally  realize  you  can’t  drain  the 
ocean  with  a tea-cup?” 

“Old  Snavely  jest  looked  at  him  and 
said,  ‘I  don’t  reckon  you  ought  to  go 
jumpin’  at  conclusions  thataway,  ’cause 
I could  of  done  it,  alright.  See  back 
there  on  the  beach  where  the  wafer  was 
when  I started.  Now  look!  It’s  down 
here!” 

“That  there  fellow  looked,  and  sure 
enough  he  could  see  the  water  had  been 
up  where  old  Snave  said  it  was.  ‘Why, 
that’s  where  the  tide  went  out,  you  old 


fool,’  he  says. 

“Tide?’  Old  Snave  says.  ‘What’s  that?’ 

“That’s  when  the  moon  pulls  on  the 
ocean  and  makes  the  water  go  out  from 
the  beach.’ 

“Old  Snave  jest  looked  at  him  like  he 
was  nuts  and  says,  ‘Sir,  if  you  refuse 
to  pay  the  bet,  it’s  alright  with  me, 
since  I don’t  know  nothin'  about  this  here 
tide  business— But  I know  the  moon 
wasn’t  even  out  last  night!’ 

“The  fellow  looked  a little  confused, 
but  kept  right  on  a-talkin’.  ‘Okay,  then, 
why  didn’t  you  finish  drainin’  it,  if  you 
could?’  he  says. 

“ ‘Sir’,  says  Old  Snave,  ‘When  I seen 
all  them  poor  starfish  and  ersters  a- 
stranded  up  there  on  the  beach,  I didn’t 
have  the  heart  to  go  on.’  ” 

Somehow  this  individual  had  a discon- 
certing effect  on  me,  and  I lost  the  trend 
of  the  original  conversation. 

The  next  day  I chanced  to  be  sitting 
with  a friend  in  a little  bar  just  outside 
of  College  Park.  Suddenly  I was  aware 
of  two  eyes  boring  into  me  with  great 
intensity.  Then  a voice,  accented  by  a 
feverish  anxiety  to  speak,  broke  the  end 
from  the  sentence  I had  especially  hoped 
to  complete,  since  a very  humorous  line 
hinged  on  the  last  word. 

“Oh,  man!  You  can’t  really  be  serious 
when  you  consider  that  a very  funny 
story.  I knowed  an  undertaker  that  was 
really  a ripsnorter,  I’m  tellin’  you. 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Plight 

Drunk  ? Why  that  man  must  of  drank 
a barrel  of  whiskey  a day.  Always 
hummin’,  old  Harry  was.  They  called 
him  Hummin’  Harry.  It’s  the  honest 
truth.  That  man  was  drunker  than  ten 
monkeys  all  the  time. 

“It  was  when  they  buried  Auntie  Rose 
Mason,  She  wasn’t  everybody’s  aunt. 
But  everybody  called  her  Auntie  Rose. 
Oh  man,  she  was  older  than  methuselah 
when  she  kicked  off.  I remember  that 
day. 

“Hummin’  Harry  was  all  skunked-up 
when  they  carted  her  corpse  into  his 
place.  Of  course  that  didn’t  bother 
Auntie  Rose’s  survivors,  ’cause  they 
knowed  Hummin’  Harry  was  always  good 
for  a drink.  So  he  takes  them  all  down 
in  the  cellar.  Oh  man!  What  a time! 
I ain’t  never  seen  such  carrying  on. 
Well,  pretty  soon  some  witch  passed  out 
on  the  floor.  Frankly,  I don’t  think  she 
even  knowed  Auntie  Rose — just  dropped 
in  when  she  heard  all  them  people  a-goin’ 
on  like  mad  in  the  cellar.  Anyway,  Hum- 
min’ Harry  thought  it  would  be  the 
greatest  fun  if  they  took  Auntie  Rose 
out  of  the  coffin  and  put  the  witch  in 
to  scare  hell  out  of  her  when  she  come 
to. 

“Of  course,  everyone  thought  it  would 
be  funny  as  hell,  so  they  lifted  Auntie 
Rose,  stiff  as  the  back  of  a church  pew, 
and  stood  her  against  the  wall.  Then 
they  dumped  in  the  witch,  and  took  back 
to  sittin’,  laughin’,  and  drinkin’. 

“Damned  if  five  minutes  later,  a 
young  niece  of  Auntie  Rose’s  didn’t  come 
down  the  steps  to  view  the  body,  and 
says  ‘Why  that  isn’t  Auntie  Rose!’  Then 
she  seen  Auntie  Rose  a-leanin’  against 
the  wall.  Man,  she  screamed  and  took 
off  like  a stripped  ape. 

“Wasn’t  long  before  near  on  the  whole 
town  was  leady  to  run  Hummin’  Harry 
out  of  town  on  a rail — but  old  Judge 
Morgan  stopped  them — He  wasn’t  one 
to  stand  short  on  a drink,  either — and 
he  jest  give  Hummin’  Harry  a warnin’ 
and  told  him  he  couldn’t  handle  no 
more  respectable  trade.  It  seems  like 
Hummin’  Harry  didn’t  pay  no  attention, 
’cause  he  buried  Deacon  Brown  last 
week.” 

For  the  next  forty-eight  hours  I 
avoided  all  the  Homecoming  functions 
and  ventured  out  of  my  room  only  on 
very  necessary  excursions.  This  person 
seemed  to  possess  a thousand  bodies. 
He  was  everywhere,  carrying  with  him 
his  dreadful  stories.  But  the  evening 
of  the  last  day,  I took  my  chances  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a cocktail  party 
my  old  fraternity  was  throwing.  At  the 
party  I dropped  a comment,  not  in  the 
least  calculated  to  arouse  anyone’s  awe, 
about  a cousin  of  mine  possessing  an 


uncontrollable  blood  pressure  that  ebbed 
and  flooded  between  290  and  300. 

Instantly,  across  the  crowded  room  an 
ear-curling  shout  by  an  odiously  fami- 
liar voice  assaulted  me. 

“Huh!  That’s  practically  a downright 
sin  to  exhibit  that  as  an  interesting  fact. 
If  you  think  for  one  minute  that  these 
people  should  be  surprised  by  such  a 
di-ab,  commonplace  statement,  well  then, 
you  jest  don’t  know  the  very  first  rule 
about  high  blood-pressure. 

“Yes  sir,  nothin’  at  all — It’s  a shame 
to  see  a nice-appearing  college  graduate 
makin’  a complete  boor  of  yourself.  It 
beats  me  how  you  could  summon  up  the 
gall  to  make  such  a tremendous  to-do 
over  a subject  of  which  your  lack  of 
knowledge  is  horrible. 

“Listen  to  me!  Listen  to  me!  My 
cousin’s  girl  friend’s  uncle — and  this  is 
the  honest  truth — broke  four  blood  pres- 
sure gauges  before  they  designed  one 
especially  for  him.  The  latest  check  had 
his  at  480 — that  is  if  they  took  the 
leadin’  before  he  started  drinkin’!  Oh 
man,  after  a weekend,  it  really  goes  up. 

“Well,  he  would  of  been  six  feet  under 
long  ago,  if  he’d  a stopped  drinkin’, 
Seems  like  everytime  they  think  he’s 
knockin’  on  the  Golden  Gate,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  top  of  his  head  backs  up  and 
restarts  his  heart.  He’ll  more’n  likely 
out-live  Methuselah.” 

“But  that  ain't  the  greatest.  He  went 
down  to  give  blood  when  he  found  out 
they  was  payin’  twenty-five  fish  a pint, 
and  he  offered  to  sell  any  amount  they 
wanted — and  this  is  the  honest  truth — 
you  can  ask  “Thousand  Drink”  Crandall 
— He  was  with  him  when  he  done  it. 
Well,  he  tried  to  give  this  here  blood  and 
you  know  them  bottles  they  keep  it  in — 
well,  his  kept  a-bustin’  them  bottles. 
You  know  what  they  finally  done — They 
went  and  took  him  down  one  mile  in  a 
divin’  bell  ’till  the  water  pressure  equaled 
his  blood  pressure — before  they  could 
get  that  blood  to  stop  a-bustin’  them 
bottles.  So  help  me.  Then  he  give  two 
quarts  without  flippin’  an  eye-lid.” 

I informed  everyone  that  the  cocktails 
were  not  good  for  my  malignant  malaria 
and  excused  myself.  Outside,  on  the  way 
home,  I consulted  with  my  sub-conscious 
for  a moment  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  this  person  was  not  a liar,  he 
certainly  felt  no  remorse  about  stretch- 
ing the  truth  in  order  to  push  a point. 
Anyway,  they  can  get  along  without  me 
at  all  the  future  Homecomings. 

— Charles  Schaeffer 
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Wet  Whistle 

HE  WAS  DRUNK.  His  eyes  ac- 
cused him  of  it.  His  breath  tried 
him  for  it.  His  talk  sentenced  him. 
Mr.  Sloan  was  garbaged. 

It  was  not  the  first  time. 

You  are  drunk,  Joe  the  bartender 
said. 

The  way  to  drink,  is,  the  way  to 
drink,  he  said. 

What?  Joe  the  bartender  said. 

The  boozed-one  swallowed  the 
remains  of  his  scotch  and  soda, 
turned  the  empty  glass  upside 
down,  steadied  himself  with  both 
hands  on  the  bar,  took  a deep 
breath,  and  with  painful  concen- 
tration said,  Scorchandsoda. 

I can’t  serve  you,  Joe  the  bar- 
tender said. 

Scorchandsoda,  he  said. 

Joe  the  bartender  made  a face. 
Mr.  Sloan  blinked  at  the  bartender 
with  a small  look  that  combined 
disbelief  and  supreme  sadness. 

Scorchandsoda  he  said  pitifully. 

The  bartender  shrugged.  I 
shoulda  been  a barber,  he  said. 

People  were  looking. 

Your  last,  Joe  the  bartender 
said,  placing  a glass  in  front  of 
Mr.  Sloan. 

Mr.  Sloan  pouted.  He  raised  his 
glass,  took  a swallow,  and  set  the 
glass  down  heavily.  You  call  that 
a scorchandsoda  ? Mr.  Charles  E. 
Sloan  said.  I’m  going  across  the 
street  where  you  can  get  a scorch- 
andsoda. 

Mr.  Sloan  slid  from  the  bar 
stool,  fell  to  one  knee,  regained 
his  footing,  looked  once  disdain- 
fully at  the  bartender,  and  wobbled 
toward  the  door.  The  bartender 
smiled. 

It  was  a long  stumble  to  the 
door,  beset  by  all  manner  of  ob- 
stacles. The  tables.  The  patrons. 
The  chairs.  It  was  tiring.  Mr. 
Sloan  all  but  fell  on  the  revolving 
door. 

He  caught  a sudden  whiff  of  the 
cold  night  air,  and  a dizziness 
seized  him. 

He  took  a step.  He  walked. 

A bar  again.  A stool.  A bar- 
tender. Scorchandsoda,  he  said. 
A glass  was  in  front  of  him.  He 
drank.  Holding  the  glass  aloft,  he 
smacked  his  lips.  Now  there’s  a 
scorchandsoda,  he  said. 

Would  you  believe  it?  he  con- 
fided to  Joe  the  bartender.  They 
wouldn’t  serve  me  across  the 
street  . . . 

Behind  him,  the  revolving  door 
continued  its  drunken  spin. 

— Art  Cosing 


My  Favorite  Gag 


Shelly  Akers 


Little  Lucy  had  just  returned  from  the 
children’s  party  and  had  been  called  into 
the  dining  room  to  be  exhibited  before 
the  dinner  guests. 

“Tell  the  ladies  what  mama’s  little 
darling  did  at  the  party,”  urged  the 
proud  mother. 

“I  frowed  up,”  said  little  Lucy. 


Little  Willie 
Feeling  fine! 

Stole  his  father’s  favorite  wine, 
Mother  seeing  he  was  plastered 
Cried,  “Go  to  bed  you  little  booze- 
hound.” 


Dit*k  Dunlap 


“None  of  your  damn  business!” 
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For  forty  years  she  had  been  married 
to  him,  and  for  forty  years  he  had  never 
worked  a lick — just  lazy  and  shiftless 
and  content  to  let  his  poor  wife  make 
the  living.  Finally,  from  extreme  in- 
ertia or  something,  he  died.  His  widow 


instructed  that  he  be  cremated  and  the 
ashes  be  delivered  to  her.  When  the 
ashes  arrived,  she  carefully  placed  them 
in  an  hour  glass,  set  it  on  the  mantel  and 
said:  “Now,  you  worthless  bum,  at  last 
you’re  going  to  work.” 

o 

The  census-taker  viewed  Mandy  and 
the  six  tots  of  varying  ages  around  her 
with  a puzzled  frown.  He  seemed  par- 
ticularly intrigued  with  a squirming  in- 
fant in  her  arms.  “I  don’t  understand 
you,”  he  said.  “Did  you  say  that  your 
husband  died  six  years  ago?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  replied  emphatically. 
“He  died,  but  I didn’t. 

o 

A lawyer  was  attending  a funeral.  A 
friend  arrived  late  and  took  a seat  be- 
side him,  whispering,  “How  far  has  the 
service  gone?” 

The  lawyer  nodded  towards  the  clergy- 
man in  the  pulpit  and  replied,  “He  just 
opened  up  the  defense.” 
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The  assault  on  the  beach  was  over,  leaving  behind 
half  an  army  of  Sunday  bathers  to  lie  on  the  sands 
like  so  many  dead  and  wounded,  eyes  staring  out 
unblinking,  eyes  looking  up  unseeing,  eyes  closed. 
An  inescapeable  sun  baked  the  yellow  sands.  A 
stillness,  an  oppressive  silence,  a fear  of  movement 
was  upon  everyone  and  every  thing.  Only  the  lick- 
ing sea  persisted. 

He  awoke  with  the  weight  of  the  sun  resting  hard 
upon  his  ears.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  felt 
the  skin  of  his  face  dry  and  tight,  resisting  even 
this  slight  expansion.  His  mouth  and  throat  burned 
when  he  took  in  air. 

The  smells  of  life  were  all  about  him. 

Sitting  up,  he  could  see  nothing  but  sleeping 
bodies  with  the  heat  deep  in  them.  Sun  worshippers. 
Drinkers,  drinking  up  the  sun  with  their  bodies, 
their  faces,  their  hands,  their  legs.  Drunks.  Im- 
mobilized by  the  sun,  incapable  of  action  or  thought. 
Sloths.  Senses  dull,  sluggish,  deadened.  Yes,  that 
was  the  word,  deadened.  Deadened  by  the  sun. 
Dead.  Dead  to  the  world.  Everywhere  the  eye 
could  see  . . . 

Good  Lord,  he  thought,  the  whole  goddam  world 
is  asleep! 

The  sea  came  in  on  the  shore  with  a roar,  with  a 
rush.  With  a murmer. 

He  sat  trembling  now.  His  tongue  slid  dryly 
along  his  parched  lips.  “Am  I the  only  one  who 
knows?”  he  asked  himself,  looking  up  at  the  dizzying 
sky.  “Must  I be  the  one  to  wake  them?” 

The  sun  was  a white  hot  first  crushing  the  sands, 
unrelenting.  His  head  pained  him.  He  shook  his 
head.  He  put  his  hands  on  his  head  to  shield  it. 
The  whiteness  began  to  change,  explode.  Hundreds 
of  black  dots  wavered  and  swam  before  his  eyes. 
They  became  circles,  whirling  circles  of  nausea, 
whirling  circles  of  flame. 

He  wras  on  his  feet.  He  was  running. 

He  raced  down  the  long  curve  of  water,  crying 
as  he  ran,  tears  of  agony  bright  in  his  eyes. 


A none  too  prosperous  London  clergy- 
man reluctantly  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
commercial  firm  to  supply  his  congre- 
gation with  free  books  containing  the 
standard  hymns,  with  the  stipulation 
that  a little  advertising  might  be  injected. 
When  the  books  arrived,  the  minister 
was  overjoyed  to  find  the  books  con- 
taining no  advertising  matter  at  all.  But 
on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  horri- 
fied to  hear  the  following  Hymn: 
“Hark!  The  herald  angels  sing. 
Murphy’s  pills  are  just  the  thing: 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild. 

Two  for  man  and  one  for  child.” 

Socialism:  If  you  have  two  cows  you 

give  one  to  your  neighbor. 
Communism:  If  you  have  two  cows,  you 
give  them  to  the  government  and  the 
government  gives  you  some  milk. 
Fascism:  If  you  have  two  cows  you  keep 
the  cows  and  give  the  milk  to  the  gov- 
ernment, then  the  government  sells 
you  the  milk. 

New  Dealism:  If  you  have  two  cows,  you 
shoot  one  and  milk  the  other;  then 
you  pour  the  milk  down  the  drain. 
Capitalism:  If  you  have  two  cows,  you 
sell  one  and  buy  a bull. 

The  little  child  was  sitting  demurely 
on  the  couch  watching  her  mother  smok- 
ing a cigarette.  Her  little  nose  was 
wrinkled  and  in  her  pale  blue  eyes 
there  was  an  expression  of  childish 
disillusionment.  Finally,  unable  to  stand 
it  any  longer,  she  burst  out  in  her  quav- 
ering falsetto:  “Mother,  when  the  hell 
are  you  going  to  learn  to  inhale?” 

o 

“Daughter,  that  fellow  who  walks  with 
you  thru  the  park  doesn’t  look  very 
polished.” 

“Well,  I’ll  admit  he’s  a bit  rough 
around  the  hedges.” 


“S.C.  football  o.nce — I’m  sorry  but 
their  line  is  busy.” 
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He:  So  your  actress  girl  friend  called 
you  up  again? 

the:  She  was  no  actress,  she  was  a 
thespian. 

o 

A man  and  woman  walked  into  I.  J. 
Fox,  and  the  man  asked  to  see  the  most 
expensive  fur  coats  in  the  store.  Mink 
was  finally  selected,  but  it  required  a 
few  alterations.  The  salesman  said  that 
the  coat  would  be  ready  after  the  week- 
end, so  the  gentleman  wrote  out  a check 
and  departed  with  a beaming  female 
companion. 

Fox’s  followed  up  on  the  check  at 
the  bank.  Monday  morning  they  called 


up  the  gentleman  and  began  to  bluster. 

“I  know,  I know,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“but  thanks  for  the  best  weekend  I 
ever  had.” 

A professor  is  a man  whose  job  is  to 
tell  students  how  to  solve  the  problems 
of  life  which  he  himself  has  tried  to 
avoid  by  becoming  a professor. 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  far  off  Egypt 
that  bad  little  girls  become  mummies. 
o 

She:  “Love  me  always?” 

He:  “Sure,  which  way  do  you  want 
me  to  try  first?’ 
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Tick 

to  my  epidermis?” 

“No.” 

“But  it  looks  like  another  Krakatoa. 
A lava  explosion  is  imminent.” 
“Interesting.” 

That  got  me.  “Aren’t  you  going  to  do 
anything?”  My  voice  must  have  cracked. 

“No,”  said  the  doc.  “If  you’ve  got 
spotted  fever,  it’s  too  late  for  serum. 
If  you  don’t  have  spotted  fever,  you  don’t 
need  serum.  Either  way  you  don’t  need 
me.”  He  started  for  the  door. 

“Just  a minute,  doc,”  I yiped.  “Agreed, 
you  can’t  do  anything  for  me.  I wonder 


if  there  is  anything  I can  do  for  myself?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  doc  goodnaturedly. 
“Pray.”  And  he  disappeared  out  the 
door. 

I sat  there,  just  as  he  left  me  (func- 
tional stool  and  all)  for  what  must  have 
been  minutes,  toying  with  the  doc’s  part- 
ing remark. 

Pray,  the  doc  said.  A medical  pre- 
scription? I shudder  to  think  what  a 
profound  mind  might  have  thought  in 
my  place. 

Then  with  sudden  resolution,  I arose. 

“Where  are  you  going  in  such  a sweat?” 
the  nurse  called  to  me. 

“To  find  a chaplain,”  I said.  “I’m  going 
to  see  if  he’ll  perform  surgery.”  And 
slammed  the  door. — Art  Cosing 


the  new  line 


persons  seeing  foreign  films  with  English 
subtitles  for  the  first  time  often  raise 
the  question,  “And  where  is  the  little 
white  bouncing  ball?”  It’s  something  to 
think  about. 


( Continued  from  Page  2) 

case  he  can’t  run  away.  Someone  may 
take  his  seat. 

There  is  always  a casual  narrator, 
who  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  group 
yodeling  is  the  most  normal  thing  in  the 
world.  He  doesn’t  fool  anybody.  Panic 
becomes  deeply  rooted  in  each  heart.  A 
few  minutes  ago  the  members  of  the  au- 
dience were  happily  passive.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  sit.  Now  some  sadistic 
Hollywood  mogul  has  decreed,  “Here! 
Have  a good  time!  Sing!  Blue  in  the 
face  you  should  sing  yourselves.” 

The  tunes  are  fed  to  the  audience 
line  by  line.  Conditions  wouldn’t  be  so 
acute  if  songs  were  flashed  on  the 
screen  all  at  once.  Then  there  would  be 
too  much  to  read,  and  no  one  would 
bother.  This  line  by  line  affair  appeals 
to  certain  people,  makes  them  feel  they’re 
living  dangerously.  They  never  know 
where  their  next  line  is  coming  from. 

Along  about  this  time,  one  can  notice 
the  little  white  ball  that  bounces  over 
each  word.  As  unnerving  as  a faucet 
leaking  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
bouncing  ball  tells  everyone  how  long 
to  hold  each  note.  This  is  a ridiculous 
waste  of  energy  because  everyone  knows 
ahead  of  time  just  how  long  he’s  going 
to  hold  each  note,  and  no  crummy  bounc- 
ing ball  is  going  to  matter  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  has  gotten  so  bad  that 


We  hav«  noted  that  actual  singers  are 
few,  a puny  noseful  of  voices,  all  of  them 
idealists.  A soprano  in  the  wilds  of  the 
balcony.  A monotone  in  the  jungles  of 
the  standing  audience.  Their  cause  is  a 
lost  one,  and  they  know  it.  Many  are 
chronic  singers,  always  out  to  have  a 
real  swell  time.  These  persons  sing 
anywhere,  especially  in  the  ladies’  lounge 
after  the  show,  where  they  attempt  to 
prove  that  their  voices  are  just  as  pro- 
vocative as  Judy  Garland’s. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  audience 
do  not  sing.  All  of  a sudden  they  get 
an  urge  to  retrieve  imaginary  pop  com 
from  the  floor.  They  are  embarrassed  to 
pieces,  and  that  is  where  the  neuroses 
come  in.  The  non-singer  actually  con- 
siders himself  a social  misfit.  He  hates 
himself  almost  as  much  as  he  hates  those 
poor,  deluded  individuals  who  are  trying 
to  carry  the  tune. 

Toward  the  selection  of  the  songs  he 
assumes  a holier-than-thou  attitude.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  caught  drunk  singing  a 
broken-down  dirge  like  ‘I  Was  Seeing 
Nellie  Home’,  ” he  rationalizes.  Yet, 
when  something  really  snappy  like  “Pack 
Up  Your  Troubles  In  Your  Old  Kit  Bag” 
is  offered,  the  non-singer  turns  to  squirm- 
ing uncomfortably.  To  tell  the  truth, 
he  is  even  kind  of  embarrassed  when 
Judv  Garland  gets  a little  too  lively. 
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And  this  as  all  psychologists  will  agree 
is  how  paranoids  are  born. 


I’rattfall 

WE  WERE  A LITTLE  DELIN- 
QUENT in  getting  a view  of  a highy 
touted  Hollywood  romp  entitled  “I  Was 
a Male  War  Bride,”  but  once  having 
seen  it  we  came  away  only  more  firmly 
entrenched  and  embittered  in  a pet  cine- 


ma gripe  of  long  standing.  Why  in  all 
movie  farces,  we  ask,  must  the  male  al- 
ways be  the  eternal  fall  guy?  Why  must 
a member  of  the  “stronger  sex”  always 
be  the  owner  of  the  sad,  blinking  eyes 
behind  the  pie  facial?  (Those  unhappy 
eyes  have  begun  to  haunt  our  dreams.) 
Why  must  Adam’s  sons  forever  be  found 
face  down  in  the  undignified  mud  at 
milady’s  feet?  Why  must  Cary  Grant 
( the  infantile  male)  be  the  one  who 
climbs  the  sign  pole  to  read  the  words 
“Wet  Paint,"  while  a giggling  Ann  Sher- 
dan  ( the  superior  female)  stands  by? 

When,  Hollywood,  are  all  the  Ann 
Sheridans  of  the  cinema  world  going  to 
take  their  turn  afield?  It’s  the  fall  guys 
turn  at  bat. 


ANN  GALLION,  pretty  blonde  coed, 
who  formerly  graced  these  pages  as  one 
of  our  “Maryland  Models”  (June,  1948), 
was  overheard  asking  a certain  stern 
young  instructor  if  she  could  be  excused 
from  classes  for  ten  days,  six  weeks 
hence. 

(Continued  Next  Page) 


WHAT  DID  THE  SPHINX  REALLY  SAY? 


"Gosh  I'm  lonely— wish  I had  a Life  Saver!" 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  ivisecrack! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane* 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


Vernon  Christenson 
Last  Month’s  Winner  and  Gag: 
“Say  you  can’t  open  that  door  with  a 
cigarette  butt.” 

“My  God,  I’ve  smoked  my  key!” 


QUESTIONS 


Find  four  letters  with  teeth,  look  for  them  in  the  name; 
Though  not  used  in  this  sense,  the  spelling’s  the  same. 
When  on  your  back,  it’s  cut  to  measure. 

When  in  a pack,  it’s  for  your  pleasure. 

Cirrus,  nimbus  and  cumulus;  change  one  letter  and  then 
Sisal,  manila  and  hemp;  change  one  letter  again. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a carton  ofChesterficld  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 

A MR.  SOFT  TOUCH.  When  hard  times  hit,  Mr.  Soft  Touch 
can  be  counted  on  to  fix  you  up  quickly. 

B ROBOT.  Read  TABOR  (from  Tabor  City)  inverted,  with  one 
minor  switch  (changing  A to  O)  and  you  get  Robot,  a device 
controlled  by  a switch. 

Q,  CHESTERFIELD.  Trunk  (chest);  a pause  (er);  meadowland 
(field). 

WINNERS... 


Dolores  Mogel,  Gamma  Phi  Beta  . . . Helen  Katz, 
Box  4883  . . . Rudy  Arena,  Box  126  . . . S.  G.  Kettel, 
VF8  ...  Jay  Perry  . . . Arnold  Perry  . . . Box  2853 
. . . Bill  Cavanaugh,  Dorm  O . . . Mac  Freed,  Dorm 
F . . . Harry  Magozu,  Box  5588  . . . Robert  Rugo, 
Box  2770. 
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Ail  lmlik\ 

You  icant  to  grow  up 
to  be  big,  strong,  and 
healthy,  don't  you?  Well , 
we  do  too!  So  help  us 
grow  to  LIFE  size  by 
patronizing  these  helpful 
friends.  Drop  in  on  them, 
they  probably  have  lots 
of  things  you  want.. 

Just  mention  our  name 


and  you'll  get  a good  seat. 

Albrecht’s  Drugs 20 

Beech-Nut  Gum 30 

Bob  Daniel’s  Men’s  Wear 7 

Camel’s  cover 

Canada  Dry 18 

Capital  Airlines 4 

Cawthorne’s  Drugs 27 

Chesterfield  Ad cover 

Chesterfield  Contest 31 

C.  P.  Hand  Laundry 26 

C.  P.  Shoe  Repair 20 

•C.  P.  Variety  Store 7 

Continental  Life  Ins. 2 

Danny’s  Formal  Rental 7 

Fasanko  Motors 20 

Hollywood  Inn  29 

Hutzler  Brothers 11 

H.  Zirkin  & Sons  10 

Life  Savers 31 

Little  Tavern  Shops 29 

Lord  Baltimore  Florist 26 

Main’s  Restaurant 11 

National  Pipe  Shop 2 

Norman  Motors  29 

Oyster  Bay  Restaurant 10 

Park  College  Diner 27 

P.  G.  Restaurant 10 

P.  G.  Flower  Shop 27 

Romano  Inn  6 

Siesta  Autel  6 

Trolley  Stop  Shop 26 

University  Watch  Shop 4 

Wayside  Bar  & Grill 11 

Yeager’s  Dress  Shop 6 


The  instructor,  ruffled  by  this  unex- 
pected request,  declined  emphatically. 
Such  a thing  was  unheard  of.  Univer- 
sity legulations  forbade  it.  He  was  sor- 
ry. It  was  impossible. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  exhausted  the 
subject  that  he  got  around  to  asking  for 
the  reason  for  her  outlandish  request. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a baby,”  she  said 
shyly. 

The  instructor  flushed.  “Class  dis- 
missed,” he  said. 


Kn|»|>si  Al|»lm  Tliofa 

A NEW  NOTE  in  sorority  house  dec- 
orations is  presently  on  view  in  the  wait- 
ing room  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta’s: 
a five  foot  harp. 

Does  this  forebode  a trend  ? 


Expedition 

WE  SENT  TWO  of  our  hardier  leg 
men  out  last  week  to  cover  the  Terra- 
pin Trail  Club’s  latest  expedition,  an 
overnight  hike  to  a spot  conveniently 
close  to  Quantico,  Virginia.  Their  report, 
reprinted  here  verbatim,  turned  up  on 
our  desk  this  morning: 

“Arrived  library  steps  2:28  p.m.  as  in- 
structed. Found  there  lone  charwoman 
with  push-broom.  No  Trail  Club.  Sat 
down.  Looked  about.  Lit  cigarette, 
Waited.  Two  coeds  approached  carrying 
shopping  bags.  Stood  up  expectantly. 
Coeds  stalked  past  with  scathing  looks 
over  shoulders.  Mistake.  Lit  another  cig- 
arette. Waited.  Charwoman,  having 
finished  sweeping,  looked  at  us  inquiring- 
ly and  went  inside.  Checked  watches. 
3:00  p.m.  Walked  to  Ad  building  to  check 
mailbox  for  I.D.  card.  Found  there  large 
sign:  “Terrapin  Trail  Club  will  leave  li- 
brary steps  at  2:00  p.m.,  Saturday  after- 
noon.’ Went  to  telephone  booth,  called 
office.  On  our  way  to  the  Grill.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  see  Diamond- 
back.” 

An  Editor’s  life  is  not  an  easy  one. 

Contributors  to  this  department  this 
issue  were:  Mary  Lakeman,  Mollee  Cop- 
pel,  and  Art  Cosing. 


THIS  MONTH’S  MARYLAND 
GODDESS,  Paula  Haynes,  was 
calmly  sipping  a coke  in  the  Rec 
Hall  when  she  was  approached  by 
Dick  “Patronize  Our  Advertisers” 
Levine  and  Don  “Know  More  Damn 
People  on  Campus”  Mortimer. 

“Come  weeth  us  to  ze  Old  Line 
office,  “they  said  in  their  suavest  j 
Boyer  manner. 

. 

Paula  was  frightened.  She  had 
heard  certain  things  about  the  Old 
Line  during  Freshman  Orientation  j 
Week.  She  had  also  read  our  jokes,  jj 
But  seventeen  year  old  Paula  j 
possesses  a woman’s  curiosity,  i 
among  other  things,  and  she  brave- 
ly passed  into  the  adjoining  office. 
There  she  was  greeted  by  photo- 
grapher A1  Daneggar,  and  that’s 
how  Maryland  goddesses  are  born. 

Paula  is  not  a run-of-the-mill 
kind  of  diety.  Remember  Penelope, 
j wife  of  Odysseus,  who  worked  at 
her  loom  for  twenty  years?  Paula 
designs  and  makes  her  own  clothes, 
too.  Coincidence,  isn’t  it?  Remem- 
ber gray-eyed  Athene?  Paula  has 
blue  eyes.  Remember  Diana,  god- 
dess of  the  hunt?  Well,  our  blonde- 
haired, white-armed  Olympian  is 
interested  cnly  in  her  career,  cos- 
tume designing. 

What  other  designs  the  120 
pound,  5'6"  daydodger  has  on  life 
we  just  don’t  know.  But  we  would 
enjoy  finding  out  for  you. 
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...  and  I recommend  them  too  - 

Because  they  re  really  Milder.  For  over  30  years  Ive 
seen  Chesterfield  buy  the  Best  Mild  ripe  tobacco  grown/ 

Cfouicf 

PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMER  FROM  HILLSBORO,  N.  C. 


THE  BEST  CIGARETTE  FOR  YOU  TO  SMOKE 


Copyright  1910,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST-See  Page  3 1 


WITH  SMOKERS  WHO  KNOW. ..IT’S 


Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a coast-to-coast 
test  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels 
— and  only  Camels  — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted 
throat  specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 


NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT  IRRITATION  DUE  TO  SMOKING  CAMELS! 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


What’s  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on  anything  . . . 
Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop  it  at  the 
campus  post  office  today. 


Frowoil  Up 

Dear  Editors: 

I will  not  be  trod  upon! 

Obviously,  I have  been  the  victim  of  a 
cowardly  plot  to  darken  my  name.  I 
will  not  take  this  lying  down.  (True,  in 
the  past,  I have  taken  a few  things  ly- 
ing down;  but  now  I must  arise.)  Only 
a warped,  nostalgic  sense  of  loyalty  to 
my  alma  mater  prevents  me  from 
drastic  legal  action. 

I refer,  as  your  conniving  staff  so  well 
knows,  to  that  immature,  pointless  item 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue  under 
the  audacious  title,  Shelly  Aker’s  Fav- 
orite Joke.  The  word  favorite  is  a bold- 
faced lie!  Joke  is  a gross  exaggeration. 
Frankly,  it  was  I,  not  Little  Lucy,  who 
“fwowed  up.” 

I first  became  aware  of  your  dastardly 
attack  when  a treacherous  Theta,  obvi- 
ously stained  with  the  guilt  of  your 
plot,  laughingly  pointed  it  out  to  me. 
I swung  into  action  immediately.  No 
revenge  would  be  too  strong!  Ah  cruel 
fate — your  scheming  had  hardly  begun. 

I had  just  placed  my  call  to  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  when  your  second  blow  hit 
me.  No  graduates  shall  participate  in 
under-graduate  activities  ...  I slumped 
to  the  floor  of  the  phone  booth.  My 
three  Canadian  dimes  dropped  forlornly 
into  the  coin  box.  I was  through.  You 
had  brought  Cheeley  into  the  plot! 

This  letter  is  my  last  futile  stab.  No 
doubt  it  will  wind  up  in  your  “Under 
Consideration”  folder,  but  at  least  I 
have  pitted  my  best  against  your  forces 
of  evil.  Posterity  will  vindicate  me! 

As  for  Cheeley,  I can  only  refer  him 
to  the  abbreviations  section  of  the  Mer- 
riam-Webster  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, Unabridged,  Second  Edition, 
1948  Printing.  Here  the  true  meaning 
of  DBK  is  given.  It  is  one  word — 
DRAWBACK. 

In  closing  I wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  my  favorite  joke  actually 
concerns  an  African  sailor  by  the  name 
of  Ben  Brown.  It  will  never  appear  in 
your  magazine.  I would  also  like  to  add 
that  my  one  consolation  is  the  poem  at- 
tributed to  one  Dick  Dunlap.  That  was 
really  a stinker! 

Sincerely  yours, 
Shelly  Akers  (’48) 


Mr.  Sheldon  Buckingham  Akers,  him- 
self an  “Old  Line  Editor  in  1918  has 
taken  exception — for  those  who  “missed” 
it — to  the  following  “joke”: 

Little  Lucy  had  just  returned  from 
(lie  children’s  party  and  had  been  called 
into  the  dining  room  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore the  dinner  guests. 

“Tell  the  ladies  what  mama’s  little 
darling  did  at  the  party,”  urged  the 
proud  mother. 

“I  frowed  up,”  said  little  Lucy. 

We,  indeed,  owe  Mr.  Akers  an  apology. 
The  joke  is  a stinker!  However,  WE 
must  take  the  exception  to  the  detailing 
of  His  Favorite  Joke.  The  phrase  “Afri- 
can sailor”  is  a sly  evasion!  The  name 
“Ben  Brown”  is  a bold-faced  lie! — Eds. 

Fed  Up 

Dear  Editors: 

Read  your  first  issue  from  cover  to 
cover.  Glad  the  magazine  still  has  a 
cover  on  it.  So  pleased  to  see  The  Poets 
by  Walter  W.  Jones.  Knew  that  as 
soon  as  I was  gone  you  would  sneak 

in  that  g....  d cut  of  me.  Were  I not 

a self-respecting  school  marm  I would 
fill  in  the  blanks. 

Will  leave  criticism  of  the  issue  to  the 
Diamondback  and  Lou  Eisenhauer.  Just 
wanted  you  to  know  you  still  have  one 
reader. 

Betty  Getz  (’49) 

Dear  Reader  Getz: 

Might  have  known  you’d  try  your  edu- 
cational drivel  on  us  with  that  “fill  in  the 
blanks”  stuff.  Next  time  take  a fling  at 
multiple  choice.  (The  “g....  d ...  cut”  the 
reader  quaintly  mentions  was  a brutally 
frank  pen  sketch  drawn  last  year  by  our 
staff  artist.  Lost  in  the  archives  of  our  of- 
fice, it  suddenly  made  a dramatic  appear- 
ance last  summer  when  we  were  sorely 
in  need  of  a story  illustration.  We 
could  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  a de- 
parted office  manager  than  reproducing 
her  picture  with  one  of  our  stories. 
—Eds.) 

F'ouled  Up 

Dear  sirs, 

I realize  that  there  is  a tendency  on 
campus  to  regard  the  works  of  one  R. 

( Continued  Next  Page) 


ALONG  ABOUT  THIS 
TIME  everyone  becomes  cal- 
endar conscious.  Groceries 
give  them  out.  Brick-laying 
companies  scatter  them  to 
the  four  winds.  Laundries 
make  the  noble  gesture.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  Old  Line  do 
likewise?  JACK  LARTZ,  our 
photographer,  rounded  up 
thirteen  well-rounded  Mary- 
land coeds  with  the  idea  that 
if  Esquire  can  turn  out  one 
of  those  babe  calendars  so 
could  he. 

That’s  when  the  mass  ex- 
odus began.  Girls  in  shorts, 
girls  in  jeans,  girls  in  pa- 
jamas formed  a.  steady  pass- 
ing parade  through  our  of- 
fice. From  the  Rec  Hall  we 
uprooted  electric  fans  for 
windblown  effects.  For  props 
we  borrowed  a bow  and  ar- 
row here  and  begged  a pair 
of  boxing  gloves  there. 

Results  indicate  that  this 
is  an  issue  for  those  who  en- 
joy the  finer  things  of 
life,  for  example,  MARINA 
ROIS  who  introduces  our 
calendar  of  1950.  For  you 
followers  who  insist  on  hav- 
ing something  to  read,  we 
highly  recommend  meaty  Ad- 
vertising Manager  Dick  Le- 
vine’s meaty  ad  copy.  Dick 
was  frightened  by  a 1,000 
word  theme  back  in  English 
1 and  never  fully  recovered. 


THE  NAME  IS  JUNE 
HOVER,  and  it  rhymes  with 
cover.  AL  COHEN  drew  the 
snow  flake  and  is  darn  proud 
of  it. 

JACK  LARTZ,  who  photo- 
graphed the  pert  Tri  Delt 
freshman,  said,  “Snowr  flake, 
schmo  flake — and  he  wasn’t 
referring  to  Cohen’s  dandruff 
— the  thing  doesn’t  need  a 
snow  flake.”  What  do  you 
think? 
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Arrow, 

McGregor  & Interwoven 
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OUCH! 

This  Home  Ec  major  is  in  pain.  She 
lost  a few  of  her  best  molars  in 
some  stale  Christmas  peanut  brit- 
tle. So,  if  you  want  to  spend  your 
college  career  without  fear  for 
your  life,  limb,  or  pearly-whites, 
call  on  the 

CONTINENTAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

3018  HAMILTON  ST. 
Hyattsville,  Md.  UNion  1488 
905  INVESTMENT  BLDG. 
Washington,  D.  C.  - NAtional  1383 


Dunlap  as  the  mouthings  of  a discon- 
tented degenerate.  1 have  done  every- 
thing' in  my  power  to  model  my  char- 
acter and  my  literary  productions  in 
such  a way  as  to  regain  the  love  and 
esteem  with  which  the  campus  over- 
whelmed me  during  my  first  three  years 
at  this  happy  haven. 

In  and  out  of  print  I have  refrained 
rrom  attacking  the  more  obvious  idiocies 
on  campus.  Nothing  but  sweetness  and 
light  have  radiated  from  my  person  when 
Fraternities  and  Sororities  are  men- 
tioned. I have  written  hymns  for  the 
I.S.A.  I have  kept  mum  about  Mortar 
Board. 

And  what  is  my  reward  for  this  power- 
ful display  of  will-power?  The  OLD 
LINE  knifes  me  in  the  back  by  printing 
(under  a horrible  cut  purporting  to  il- 
lustrate my  profile)  what  they  claim 
to  be  my  favorite  gag.  I admit  that 
the  joke  (?)  you  chose  was  one  that 
gave  me  quite  a few  chuckles  during 
my  kindergarten  days — but  it  is  not  my 
favorite  yuk  by  a long  shot.  My  fav- 
orite gag  is  a little  too  seamy  for  even 
the  OLD  LINE  to  print  and  I am  there- 
fore writing  it  up  in  the  form  of  a novel, 
tentatively  called,  “University  Days”. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dick  Dunlap 

We  doubt  very  much  if  Reader  Dunlap 
had  time  to  chuckle  at  jokes  during  his 
kindergarten  days.  He  was  probably  too 
busy  composing  seamy  hymns  to  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee  on  the  back  of  barn  doors.  The 
“horrible  cut”  he  reproachfully  mentions 
was  a brutally  frank  pen  sketch  drawn 
last  year  by  our  staff  artist.  Lost  in  the 
archives  of  our  office,  it  suddenly  made 
a dramatic  appearance  last  issue  when 
we  were  sadly  in  need  of  some  filler.  We 
could  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  a cam- 
pus malcontent  than  reproducing  his 
pictures  with  one  of  our  jokes. — Eds. 

All  printable  letters  submitted  to  this 
column  will  most  likely  be  printed — Ed. 


“Psychology  Department.  What’s  on 
your  mind?” 


Don't  let  them  sing 
"You're  too  fat  for  me" 
Visit  the 

DANNY  FRUSH 
HEALTH  STUDIO,  Inc. 

O'Sullivan  Bldg 
Baltimore 
CA  5178 
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the  new  line 


Blolvlia! 

WOMEN  in  Labor  (Econ.  160)  are 
not  unusual,  but  when  recently  we 
heard  of  only  four  girls  in  Heat  (Phys- 
ics 52)  we  were  positively  shocked. 


De-liydrant-ated 

ANYONE  CAN  OVERDO  A GOOD 
THING.  Take  parking  meters,  for  in- 
stance. 

To  the  Prince  Georges  County,  we  are 
sure  parking  meters  spell  “a  good  thing'’ 
(pronounced  mun-ee,)  but  someone  ob- 
viously forgot  to  say  “When!” 

The  county,  of  course,  is  happy  with 
its  meters.  There  has  been  only  one  un- 
pleasantness concerning  them.  One 
meter  proved  a complete  bust:  it  just 
refused  to  “kick  in”  with  the  nickels. 
Naturally,  it  became  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  concern  by  the  Prince 
Georges  Town  Council.  An  expert  was 
sent  out  post-haste  to  size  up  the 
trouble. 

A worried  assembly  greeted  him  on 


his  return.  “What’s  the  matter?”  they 
asked.  “Mechanical  failure?  Slugs? 
Chewing  gum  in  the  slot?  How  long 
will  it  be  out  of  commission?  What’s 
wrong ?” 

“Nothing  like  that.  Nothing  like  that,” 
he  told  them.  “The  problem  is  location. 
It’s  placed  near  a fire  hydrant.” 

The  offending  meter,  once  in  front  of 
the  Prince  Georges  Bank,  has  since  been 
removed.  Check  for  yourself,  if  you 
don’t  believe  us,  but  don’t  mention  it  to 
the  Council.  They’re  sensitive. 


Scalped 

ONE  OF  OUR  BEER-LOGGED  cor- 
respondents from  up  Cumberland  way 
says  he’s  on  his  way  to  Hollywood  with 
an  idea  for  a movie  on  racial  prejudice 
to  end  all  movies  on  racial  predjudice. 
According  to  our  departing  friend,  there 
is,  in  the  constitution  of  a certain  organ- 
ization, a clause  which  bans  Jews,  Ne- 
groes, and,  of  all  things,  Indians.  The 
name  of  the  club:  The  Redmen  of 

America. 


Jtlorlar-fieil  \o.  2 

LAST  ISSUE,  under  the  title  “Mor- 
tar-fied,”  we  told  you  about  a sculptor 
friend  of  ours  (and  Maryland  student) 
who  accidentally  handcuffed  himself  to 
thirty  pounds  of  plaster.  This  month, 
we  continue  his  saga  with  still  another 
story  of  Life  among  the  Chiselers. 

Flashback:  At  the  ripe  old  age  of 

twelve  summers,  our  hero  was  enrolled 
by  proud  parents  in  a night  school  for 
budding  sculptors.  He  was  elated.  The 
only  thing  that  gave  him  any  pause, 
was  the  fact  that  in  his  night  class  he 
felt  alone  among  a greying  crew  whose 
youngest  member  was  at  least  twenty 
years  his  senior.  Besides,  he  never  could 
shake  the  idea  that  their  curious,  smirk- 
ing eyes  were  always  on  him. 

Things,  however,  went  along  unevent- 
fully for  several  weeks;  then,  one  night, 
the  instructor  made  a startling  an- 
nouncement. Tomorrow  night,  he  told  the 
class,  we  will  have  a nude  female  model. 
This  announcement  was  received  by  the 
group  with  mixed  feelings:  some 

snorted,  some  gulped,  some  giggled;  but 
whatever  the  difference  in  their  vocal 
expressions,  still  all  eyes  came  to  rest 
on  our  twelve  year  old  hero.  He  red- 
dened. Sleep  came  rather  fitfully  that 
night  . . . 

The  following  night’s  class  brought 
only  further  embarrassment.  The  curvy 
model  arrived,  stood  on  the  platform, 
unveiled,  and  struck  a pose.  Once  again, 
our  young  sculptor  nearly  wilted  under 
the  knowing  smiles  of  his  classmates. 

It  was  difficult,  but  after  many  nights 
he  managed— mostly  by  hiding  behind 
his  clay  sculpture — to  avoid  the  laugh- 
ing eyes  of  the  class.  But  now,  a new 
problem  presented  itself  . . . 

During  the  course  of  every  class  he 
noticed  that  each  sculptor  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  up  to  the  nude  model 
with  an  instrument  resembling  large, 
bowlegged  tweezers — “calipers,  we  sculp- 
tors call  ’em.”  These  casual  individuals 
would  approach  the  nude,  chink  their 
calipers  around,  on,  or  upon,  various 
interesting  sections  of  the  model’s  ana- 
( Continued.  Next  Page) 
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X here  is  no 
name  more  famous 

for  -//a I/O/’  than 

Beech-Nut ... 

■ 


rp 

1 here  is  no 
chewing  gum  more 
dependable  for  fine 
flavor  and  uniform 
high  quality  than . . . 

Beech-Nut 

GUM 

/fs  "A Vwcrys  fiefresfr/ng 


Beech-Nut  BEECHIES,  the 
Candy  Coated  Chewing  Gum 
in  three  varieties : 

PEPPERMINT,  PEPSIN 
and  SPEARMINT 


tomy,  then  return  to  their  work  and 
transfer  these  proportions  to  their  carv- 
ings. It  was  a fascinating  ritual,  and 
an  awful  challenge.  It  took  all  the 
stern  resolution  and  moral  fortitude  our 
friend  had,  to  attempt  himself. 

Finally,  with  sudden  determination, 
he  stepped  around  his  clay  figure,  and 
strode  down  upon  the  model,  knowing 
full  well  that  every  eye  was  on  him. 

He  walked  around  the  model  easily, 
eyed  her  anatomy  critically,  grasped 
his  calipers  firmly,  then  clunk  . . . 

“God  damn!”  screamed  the  model, 
looking  down  at  her  left  pulmonary 
muscle.  “Next  time,  clean  your  cali- 
pers.” 


Ill  Repute 

DRIVING  ALONG  THE  BALTIMORE 
HIGHWAY  as  we  do,  we  have  often 
looked  a little  askance  at  the  many  cab- 
ins that  crowd  the  road.  Just  like  you, 
we’ve  had  our  suspicions.  . . But  it 
wasn’t  until  yesterday  that  we  heard  the 
story  of  the  married  couple  who  entered 
one  such  tourist  camp  armed  virtuously 
with  luggage,  only  to  be  chastised  by 
the  owner:  “Wadda  ya  wanna  do?  Ruin 
my  reputation?” 


No  Soap 

UNDOUBTEDLY  YOU’VE  ALL  HAD 
EXPERIENCES  with  drunks  and  their 
comical  actions.  The  one  we  had  the 
other  night  was  a real  classic. 

Two  of  us  were  standing  in  the  wash- 
room of  a local  eating  establishment 
“cleaning-up”  before  our  meal  arrived, 
when  the  small  wooden  door  burst  open 
and  thumped  against  the  wall.  Through 
the  open  portal  careened  an  inebriate. 
Elbowing  the  door  closed,  he  stumbled 
up  to  the  wash-basin,  and  began  fumbl- 
ing pitifully  with  his  sleeves  in  order 
to  wash  his  hands. 

Noticing  that  there  was  no  soap  he 
took  on  a disgruntled  appearance,  and 
leaned  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the  basin. 
Attracted  by  the  sound  of  rippling 
waters  coming  from  the  other  end  of 


fieta  'Ifea'i! " 
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Fine  foods  and  beverages 
“On  the  Blvcl.  at  Berwyn” 
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the  room,  ho  staggered  across  and 
spotted  a round,  flat  piece  of  “yellow 
soap”  half  submerged.  Claiming  it  with 
much  bluster,  he  returned  to  the  wash 
basin. 

We  approached  him  hurriedly.  “Mac, 
Mac,  that  soap  won’t  lather!”  we 
shouted. 

“Shno  wonder”,  he  grumbled  looking 
down  at  his  hands,  “shome  dam  fool  left 
it  in  the  water!” 


Clip  and  Save 

A MAN’S  WALLET  is  not  unlike  a 
neglected  lawn : the  good  green  stuff 
is  all  too  often  lost  in  the  weeds  and 
trash.  Our  wallet  is  no  exception. 

We  were  setting  fire  to  the  under- 
brush recently — the  last  time  we  vio- 
lated our  wallet  thus,  we  came  out 
with  the  telephone  number  of  a female 
streetcar  conductor  we  knew  briefly  in 
Chicago,  a dry  cleaning  receipt  for  a 
pair  of  pants  we  forgot  in  forty-three, 
and  two  ducats  to  an  early  Milton 
Eerie  floperoo  called  “Springtime  in 
Brazil’ — when  we  uncovered  a strange 
piece  of  whiskey  stained  paper  nestling 
between  our  52-20  club  membership 
card  and  a battered  Army  emergency 
kit.  It  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend. 

The  writing  was  smudged,  but  hap- 
pily we  could  still  make  out  the  words. 
It  turned  out  to  be  two  short  bits  of 
prose  that  we’d  stashed  away  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  over 
the  years  whenever  in  need  of  a lift. 
Both  are  just  too  good  to  remain  buried. 

The  first  piece  bears  the  unmistake- 
able  stamp  of  the  “New  Yorker,”  while 
the  second  comes  from  we  know  not 
where  . . . 

(1)  EDITORIAL  IN 
“THE  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN” 
You  may  have  noticed  that  these  first 
dandelions,  which  dared  so  greatly,  are 
not  without  prudence.  Do  they  not  cling 
close  to  the  turf,  short  of  system,  wary? 
It  is  no  time  of  the  year  for  them  to  be 
out  and  they  know  it — but  dandelions 
are  not  unlike  folks — give  them  a few 
days  of  sunshine  and  they  are  singing 
again.  Singing?  A dandelion  singing? 
Why,  of  course,  the  dandelions  sing; 
it’s  our  fault  that  we  cannot  hear  them. 
And  as  for  them  being  out  at  an  un- 
propitious  time,  well,  the  dandelions 
have  been  told  what  we  may  have  for- 
gotten, some  of  us;  they  have  been  told 
that  it’s  wisest  to  make  every  hour  of 
sunshine  count,  and  having  obeyed,  they 
have  this  at  least. 


Go  back,  dandelions,  go  back!  They 
will  give  us  no  heed.  Do  they  not  fear 
the  east  wind,  with  its  furious  sleet? 
Or  some  crisp,  still  night  when  the  pond 
shall  freeze  over?  Dandelions,  go  back! 
How  inattentive  they  are,  and  golden. 
Go  back,  dandelions! 

Ed.  “Back,  you  crazy  sons  of  bitches." 
(2)  MY  CELLAR  IS  MY  BASEMENT 

I had  12  bottles  of  liquor  in  my  base- 
ment. The  War  Department  (my  wife) 
told  me  to  empty  the  contents  of  each 
and  every  one  down  the  sink  or  else.  So 
I proceeded  with  the  unpleasant  task. 

I withdrew  the  cork  from  the  first 
bottle  of  Scotch  and  poured  the  contents 
down  the  sink  with  the  exception  of  one 
glass  which  I drunk.  I extracted  the 
cork  from  a bottle  of  Rye  and  did  the 
same  with  the  exception  of  one  glass 
which  I drunk.  I then  opened  a bottle 
of  Good  Old  Blended  Stuff  and  emptied 
all  of  it  in  the  sink,  except  one  glass 
which  I drunk.  I pulled  the  cork  from 
a bottle  of  Gin  and  poured  the  bottle 
down  the  glass  which  I drunk.  I pulled 
the  bottle  from  the  cork  of  the  next  and 
drunk  one  sink  of  it  and  poured  the  rest 
down  the  glass.  I pulled  the  sink  out  of 
the  next  glass  and  poured  the  cork  down 
the  bottle.  I pulled  the  next  cork  from 
the  throat  and  poured  the  sink  down  the 
bottle  and  drunk  the  glass,  then  corked 
the  sink  with  the  glass,  bottled  the  drink 
and  drank  the  pour.  When  I had  every- 
thing emptied,  I steadied  the  house  with 
one  hand,  counted  the  bottles  and  corks 
and  glasses  with  other,  which  was  29. 
To  make  sure,  I counted  them  again 
when  they  came  by,  and  I had  24.  Then 
the  house  came  by  and  I counted  them 
again  and  finally  I had  all  the  houses 
and  bottles  and  corks  and  glasses 
counted,  except  one  bottle  and  one  house 
— which  I drunk  . . . 

With  only  a few  notable  exceptions, 
this  department  welcomes  all  similiar 
contributions,  bits  and  pieces,  odds  and 
ends,  things  and  stuff.  Address  them  to 
“TRIVIA,  The  Old  Line  Magazine,” 
and  unload  them  at  the  campus  post 
office  today.  No  wallets  will  be  returned. 


NOT  SO  LONG  AGO,  a certain  obese 
bistro  owner  of  our  acquaintance  was 
confiding  to  us  about  a surprise  addition 
to  his  establishment.  The  new  addition, 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Deck  the  halls  with  boughs  of  holly 

and  hang  some  in  the  manger, 

it  is  fresh  and  green 

and  the  tinsel  we  hung  there 

has  been  tarnished 

by  the  sweaty  palms 

of  those  who  tried  to  steal  the  timbers 

to  sell  in  the  market  place 

for  firewood. 

It  is  a silent,  holy  night 

and  we  pray 

for  a white  pardon 

to  fall  and  cover  the  eyes 

of  the  murdered  who  accuse  us; 

when  the  snow  is  deep 

and  the  crust  is  hard 

we  shall  take  our  sleighs 

and  coast  swiftly 

down  the  moon  white  hill 

filling  the  night  with  bells 

and  merry  laughter. 

If  our  sleighs  stop  by  a church 
we  shall  enter  and  kneel, 
we  shall  lift  our  hands  in  prayer 
to  strangle  the  reborn  Christ 
and  as  in  years  gone  by 
offer  sacrifices 
of  tinsel  and  blood 
on  the  altar  of  our  sincerity. 

— Brent  Peabody 


( 


as  he  foresaw  it,  was  to  be  a popular 
beering  room  for  couples  only,  “loaded 
with  personality.” 

He  had  only  one  worry,  one  thorn  in 
his  side:  What  could  he  call  the  room? 
What  name  would  be  most  appropriate, 
most  attention-getting,  most  original — 
most  sexy — for  this  “greatest  of  all 
siderooms.” 

We  sympathized,  but  could  supply 
nothing  original.  (After  two  Old  Exports 
we  never  could  bring  our  minds  to  focus 
on  anything  but  pouring.)  We  did,  how- 
ever, with  some  embarrassment,  suggest 
that  he  could  run  a contest  for  the 
cleverest,  the  most  original,  the  perfect 
name.  He  said  yes.  That  was  it.  His 


problem  was  solved.  He’d  run  a con- 
test. Perfect.  Perfect. 

Two  weeks  passed  before  we  thought 
to  ask  after  our  brainchild.  Did  he 
have  the  perfect  name  yet?  Yes,  he 
did.  Signs  were  being  made.  Advertise- 
ments, too.  The  grand  opening  would 
be  next  Saturday.  The  name:  Blue 
Room. 

We’d  love  to  have  seen  the  losers  . . . 


Hallelujah 

BUSES  PAINTED  ORANGE, 
crammed  full  of  human  beings,  shouting 
and  waving  banners,  usually  mean  a 
high  school  crowd  on  the  way  to  a 
football  game. 

Anyway,  as  this  particular  orange  bus 
approached  us,  the  noise  became  louder, 
but  still  there  was  not  one  distinguish- 
able football  shout,  such  as  Our-team-is- 
red-hot!” 

Then,  above  the  windshield,  em- 
blazoned black  and  bold,  we  saw  the  in- 
scription “We-believe-in-one-God!” 

So  they  go  to  revival  meetings  in 
buses  nowadays.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that  ? 


HISTDpy  PEW&TTEd 


— .jay-  _ — ■ 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH 


"Gee,  I'm  nervous!  Wish  I had  a 
Life 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack ! 


QUESTIONS 

A sign  of  omission  is  found  with  ease, 
Phonetically  speaking,  it’s  found  between  these. 

B It’s  twice  shown  here,  and  if  you  stop  to  think 
About  the  difference,  you’ll  find  the  missing  link. 
Z"'  1,  2,  3,  6,  7 about  this  time  of  year 

Is  spread  and  wished  by  people  far  and  near. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  acarton  ofChester  field  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 
A FILE  in  the  title  “The  File  on  Thelma  Jordon.” 
g CHESTERFIELD.  A form-fitting  coat  and  a pleasure-giving 
cigarette. 

Q CLAUD  POPE.  A cirrus,  nimbus  or  cumulus  is  a CLOUD. 
Change  one  letter  and  you  have  CLAUD.  Sisal,  manila 
and  hemp  is  ROPE.  Change  one  letter  and  you  have  POPE. 
WINNERS... 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 
For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 


VIVIAN  GETZ 

Last  Month’s  Winner  and 

Gag: 

She 

“What  would  you  say  to 

a girl  tyho 

kissed  every  boy  she  met?” 

■ L 

He: 

“Pleased  to  meet  you.” 

Eugene  T.  Schrider  . . . R.  B.  Livingston,  Box 
5109  . . . Robert  Brooks,  T.  D.  5,  Box  357  . . . Mel- 
vin L.  Whitefield,  V.  F.  9,  College  Park  . . . A.  G. 
Kettel,  V.  F.  8,  College  Park  . . . Rudy  Arena,  Box 
126  . . . William  Cookley,  Box  1311  . . .Donna  East- 
lack,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  . . . Julian  Pete  Sante, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  . . . Peg  Smith,  Pi  Beta  Phi. 
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Fur  IposIi  Sakes ! 

HEADLINE  over  a picture-magazine 
fashion  foto  of  a bumpy  girl  wearing  a 
mink  bra:  “What  will  they  fur-trim 
next?” 


for  smooth  sailing 
your  parties  need 

RAWLIN’S  BAKERY 

5400  Queens  Chapel  Rd. 

fast,  dependable 

and  so  good! 

WA.  4200 


Gosh  folks. 

I'm  sorry1. 

Sorry  I had  to  be  late  this 
Christmas,  that  is.  Take  last  year 
tor  instance.  There  I was,  doin' 
okay — cornin'  around  to  every- 
body's house  Christmas  Eve  right 
on  time — until  I hit  the  PRINCE 
GEORGE  RESTAURANT,  that  is. 
And  then  I got  wound  around  one 
of  their  sizzling  steaks  on  a platter 
and  I just  ate  and  ate  and  ate! 
That  is,  I ate  you  see!  And  that's 
why  I'm  gonna  be  late  this  year, 
too. 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
RESTAURANT 


RECENTLY  we  came  across  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Washington  News 
which  snapped  us  into  startling  reality, 
and  caused  us  to  stop  and  wonder  about 
the  accelerating  pace  of  this  modern  era. 
The  clipping  to  which  we  refer,  adver- 
tised doll  houses  with  television  anten- 
nas. 


F'ry-tening 

OUR  INFORMANT  swears  this  oc- 
curred in  a BPA  class.  The  instructor, 
whose  name  might  be  Fry,  gave  back  an 
hour  exam  with  these  words.  “Please 
do  not  ask  me  questions  about  the  quiz. 
When  I give  them  back,  I will  also  give 
you  the  sources  of  the  questions.”  And 
then  as  an  afterthought,  he  added, 
“ — some  of  which  are  in  the  text  book.” 


Low  Spirits 

THE  OTHER  NIGHT  at  the  Neptune 
Room  we  noticed  this  rather  amusing 
bit.  Having  an  inclination  for  reading 
menus  from  right  to  left,  we  saw  that 
the  majority  of  the  drinks  were  priced 
at  thirty-eight  cents.  Some  of  them  went 
for  forty-five  cents  and  higher.  Only 
one  was  priced  lower,  at  thirty-seven 
cents.  The  name  of  this  beverage — The 
Tempter. 

Contributors  to  this  department  this 
issue  were:  Art  Cosing,  Charlie  Schaef- 
fer, and  Dave  Resnick. 

Submissions  to  this  section  of  the  mag- 
azine should  be  typewritten,  and  ad- 
dressed to  “The  Old  Line.”  None  can  be 
returned.  If  it’s  funny,  we  want  it;  if 
it’s  sad,  submit  it  to  the  Diamond- 
back  . . . 


No  need  to  be  a "hotrod" 


'cause 


CHANEY’S 

GARAGE 

gives  you 

• Complete  Tune-up 

• Carburetor  - Distributor 

Overhaul 

• 24-Hour  Towing 

just  phone 

Day  WA.  9710 

or 

Night  UN.  0868 

(by  the  fire  house) 
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Fraud?  II  ui111 
Read  the  1» 
the  man  wi^ 
Read  the  It* 
skeptics  an 


Phys.  Ed  Major: 


JEEZ,  YEAH!  I mean  sure  there’s  a 
Santa  Claus.  What  the  hell!  Best  back 
Army  ever  heard.  What  a build  on  that 


guy!  Say,  remember  that  terrific  sports 


poem  “The  Night  Before  Christmas”.  It 
gives  a blow  by  blow  description  of 
how  he  swivel-hips  through  chimneys, 
while  those  eight  buffaloes  of  his  run 
interference.  Brother,  what  a play!  That 
guy  is  the  fastest  thing  since  Davis. 


You  want  the  real  dope  on  that  guy? 
He’s  really  a wrestler  named  “The 
Claws.”  Dirtiest  fighter  in  the  business. 
Ever  hear  of  Tony  Galento  ? Well,  our 
boy  here  is  his  brother.  They  call  him 
“The  Claw”  because  he  uses  fake  finger 
nails,  jabs  ’em  into  the  other  wrestler’s 
face,  and  leaves  ’em  sticking  there. 


The  whole  poem  keeps  telling  how  he’s 
lively  and  light  on  his  feet.  Sure  he  is. 
Remember  at  the  end  how  he  puts  his 
finger  on  his  nose  (an  old  Knute  Rockne 
football  signal),  nods  his  head,  and  rises 
up  the  chimney.  Man,  what  coordina- 
tion! 


Well,  this  shrewdie  gets  pangs  of 
conscience  every  year  around  this  time 
and  gets  up  a team  of  eight  broken- 
down  buffaloes  to  carry  him  around. 
Then  he  gives  away  presents  bought 
with  money  from  all  of  his  fixed  matches. 
Brother,  that’s  what  I call  a real  sport! 


AFRAID  OF.  Calm  down  and  relax, 
and  let  me  help  you.  I want  to  be  your 
friend.  Think  back  now.  Were  there 
any  heavy-set  people  in  your  childhood 
who  were  kind  to  you?  How  much  did 
your  father  weigh  when  you  were  a 
child?  Did  he  shave  often?  Did  your 
mother  diet  rigidly?  Why?  Was  it  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  of  gaining  weight? 
Tell  me,  is  there  perhaps  any  glandular 
trouble  in  your  family? 


Psych.  Major: 


THERE’S  NOTHING  TO  BE 


Rest  a while.  There  must  have  been 
someone  of  large  girth  in  your  early 
life  whom  you  loved  very  dearly  or 
whom  you  admired.  Suddenly  you  lost 
him.  Your  little  world  was  upset,  wasn’t 
it?  One  day  a well-meaning  friend 
mentioned  the  name  of  Santa  Claus.  Im- 
mediately you  transferred  your  love, 


— 1l 
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ibug?  Louse? 

; inside  story  of 
;i  the  big  outside  . . . 
ts  opinion  of  six 
i know  the  truth! 


your  respect  to  this  Santa  Claus.  You 
hungrily  devoured  all  literature  that  de- 
scribed him.  Think  back.  Do  these  lines 
sound  familiar? 

“With  a little  old  driver  so  lively 
and  quick 

/ knew  in  a moment  it  must  he  St. 
Nick.” 

Don’t  you  see  this  is  all  mere  pre- 
sumption? It  could  be  the  milk-man. 
It  could  be  someone  on  a night  shift 
at  a nearby  factory  coming  home  from 
work.  You  must  try  to  dispel  this 
poem  from  your  head.  The  writer  of  it 
is  obviously  neurotic  and  is  trying  to 
pass  his  warped  ideas  upon  you.  Just 
because  a fat  man  with  eight  reindeer 
happens  to  alight  on  his  roof,  he  assumes 

( Continued  Next  Page) 
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it  is  Saint  Nicholas.  Aren’t  there  work- 
men who  go  around  tarring  and  shingl- 
ing roofs?  Don’t  you  see  that  Santa 
Claus  is  actually  one  of  these  workmen, 
who  probably  had  the  misfortune  to 
trip  over  the  chimney  and  fall  down 
into  the  man’s  fireplace? 

Shocked  by  the  sight  of  it,  the  writer 
of  the  poem  becomes  hysterical.  He 
imagines  some  sort  of  supernatural  con- 
nection. On  the  workman’s  face  there 
is  some  snow  which  he  knocked  on  him- 
self when  he  fell  through  the  chimney. 

The  neurotic  poet  takes  this  to  be  a 
white  beard. 

Believe  me.  Someone  is  trying  to  ply 
your  mind  with  hallucinations. 

English  Major: 

TWO  THEORIES  HAVE  BEEN  AD- 
VANCED on  the  time.  The  oldest  is  that 
Santa  Claus  is  actually  Shakespeare’s 
King  Lear.  According  to  this  school 
of  thought,  Lear  does  not  die  at  the  end 
of  the  play  but  merely  falls  asleep. 
Upon  waking  he  decides  that  since  he 
has  given  everything  away  to  his  two 
daughters,  why  shouldn’t  he  capitalize 
on  his  generosity  and  make  a tradition 
of  it?  He  will  give  away  his  restored 
kingdom  little  by  little  to  children  every 
year.  The  romanticism  of  this  theory 
gags  the  modern  reader,  and  we  prefer 
to  embrace  the  other  school  of  thought. 

Santa  Claus  is  actually  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam.  I qualify  this  state- 
ment with  a quotation  from  Fitzgerald: 

“ There  wan  the  Door  to  which  I had 
no  key, 

There  wax  the  Veil  through  which  / 
might  not  nee." 

Two  conclusions  may  be  made  from  this. 
The  characterization  of  Santa  Claus  de- 
picts a man  who  comes  down  through 
chimneys.  Therefore,  there  is  a door  to 
which  he  has  no  key.  Secondly,  since 
orientals  wore  coverings  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  their  faces,  we  can  surmise 
that  the  veil  through  which  one  might 
not  see  is  undoubtedly  referring  to  the 
beard  of  Santa  Claus. 

Further  evidence  is  revealed  in  the 
dwelling  of  Fitzgerald  upon  the  subject 
of  pots.  “Which  the  pot  and  which  the 
potter  pray.”  Here  the  symbolism  is 
overwhelming.  Santa  Claus  has  a gro- 
tesquely large  stomach,  does  he  not? 

The  entire  Christmas  scene  is  presenf 
in  the  following  lines: 

“A  book  of  Verses  underneath 
the  bough, 

A jug  of  wine,  a loaf  of  bread,  and 
thou.” 

The  student  of  literature  realizes  that 
the  “bough”  of  which  we’re  speaking  is 
the  bough  of  a Christmas  tree,  and  the 
wine,  the  book,  and  thou  are  gifts  under 


NOTICE 

THIS  New  Year's  Issue  of  the 
Old  Line,  containing  a three- 
page  article  on  Santa  Claus, 
will  be  followed  next  month 
by  a Valentine's  Issue  con- 
taining a seven-page  article 
on  the  Easter  Bunny.  . . . Look 
for  it  on  or  around  April  1st. 

the  tree  on  Christmas  morning. 

We  need  not  use  Fitzgerald  as  our 
final  authority.  Let  us  refer  to  John 
Stewart  Mill’s  theory  of  Utilitarianism. 
Since  Santa  Claus  is  a man  of  great 
corpulence,  doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason 
that  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number? 

Soe.  Major 

PROBABLY  NOT.  His  existence  de- 
pends upon  the  society  in  which  one 
lives.  Whereas  there  may  be  a Santa 
Claus  in  Middletown,  there  may  not 
be  a Santa  Claus  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa.  Of  course,  the  important  thing 
is — does  he  belong  to  the  “we”  group  or 
“they”  group  ? Since  statistics  prove 
that  Santa  Claus  ranks  as  the  third 
largest  person  in  the  country  we  can 
safely  assume  that  in  himself  Santa 
Claus  covers  enough  social  distance  to 
comprise  both  a “we”  and  a “they” 
group. 

By  religion  Santa  Claus  is  a Mormon 
of  the  old  school.  Note  the  beard.  The 
fair  complexion  bespeaks  Germanic  or- 
gin,  but  the  rosy  glow  of  the  nose  be- 
speaks an  environment  where  the  sale 
of  alcholic  beverage  is  not  tabooed.  This 
statement  excludes  several  of  our  south- 
ern and  western  states.  Undoubtedly 


“Go  patronize  our  advertisers!” 


Santa  Claus  js  a northerner,  possibly 
the  offspring  of  foreign  parents  attracted 
to  the  industrialism  of  the  North  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sociologically  speaKing,  the  present 
conception  of  Santa  Claus  has  arisen  out 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who  have  pictured  him  as  a love- 
able ole  duffer  with  whiskers.  If  the 
upper  classes  had  contributed  the  idea, 
Santa  would  be  of  the  Clifton  Webb  va- 
riety, filling  little  children’s  stockings 
with  vials  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  The  lower  strata  in  struggle 
for  quick  wealth  has  depicted  him  as  an 
old  man  who  gives  away  his  entire  estate 
without  exactly  considering  what  he’s 
doing.  In  truth,  then,  we  can  say  that 
Santa  Claus  is  a product  of  cultural  lag 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

IMiysi<»s  Major 

ABSURD!  The  law  of  gravitation 
does  not  provide  for  the  existence  of  a 
Santa  Claus.  Reindeer  cannot  fly  through 
the  air.  As  for  Santa  Claus,  scientific 
annals  describe  him  as  an  elf.  An  elf 
is  not  composed  of  matter,  since  every- 
thing of  any  importance  is  composed  of 
matter.  Santa  Claus  cannot  possibly 
exist. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Santa  Claus 
could  enter  chimneys.  Adhesion  to  the 
inner  walls  would  result  and  a partial 
vacuum  in  the  chimney  would  be  formed. 
If  a vacuum  is  formed,  the  fire  in  the 
fireplace  will  go  out  because  all  oxygen 
will  be  shut  off,  fire  needing  oxygen  for 
combustion. 

Therefore,  in  that  clever  bit  of  scien- 
tific fraud  “The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas,” it  is  impossible  for  the  poet  even 
to  have  survived  the  coming  of  Santa 
Claus  because,  not  only  would  the  fire 
have  been  extinguished  with  a state  of 
total  darkness  resulting,  but  the  smoke 
would  have  had  nowhere  to  go.  Fol- 
lowing the  action  of  diffusion  from  a 
spot  of  most  density  to  a spot  of  less 
density,  the  smoke  would  have  spread 
all  over  the  house  and  the  man’s  en- 
tire family  would  have  been  suffocated. 

In  the  case  of  an  oil  burner  in  the 
house,  the  whole  theory  of  chimney  as- 
cension is  blasted  unless  Santa  Claus 
is  piped  into  the  burner  early  in  the 
fall  when  the  first  order  for  oil  is 
placed.  The  major  oil  companies — Stand- 
ard, American — frown  upon  this  prac- 
tice. 

It  follows  that  Santa  Claus  cannot 
exist,  and  I suggest  you  do  not  rely 
upon  the  “Night  Before  Xmas”  because 
it  errs  from  the  beginning  in  its  hy- 
pothesis : 

“Not  a creature  was  stirring,  not  even 
a mouse.”  Evidentally  the  writer  has 
never  heard  of  molecules. — Coppel 
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THE  FLYING  VACATION m±r- 


: slk  by  have  Groves 


“Ha!  A likely  story.’ 


Merry  Christmas/  sonny!" 


"Yaah!  It  came  back  again!" 


“Happy  New  Year/  children!" 


",  . . and  now  after  a long  holiday/  I'm  sure  we 
are  all  ready  to  resume  our  discussion.  . . .” 
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VISIT  US  AT  OUR 
NEW  MODERN 
STUDIO 

SLINKMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

5714  Baltimore  Blvd. 
Hyattsville 
WA.  8257 

next  to  Lustine’s  new  agency 


NORMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

SALES  SERVICE 


8320  Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Md. 

Phone  TOwer  51 00 


WHO 

is  this 

Man 

Big  fat  clue  ! 

I sail  the  ocean  blue. 

I deal  with  nine  of  you. 

Part  of  my  name  is  a 1000  x 2 
Part  never  stays  in  the  field  where 
it  grew. 

First  five  lucky  devils  who  can 
give  us  the  name  of  this  M.U. 
Grad  of  ’14  win  a carton  of 
CHESTERFIELDS  . . . 

From  2 to  4 on  Thursday,  Jan.  5 
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eason's  Greeting’s 


w E would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  sup- 
port that  you  have  shown  us  in  the  past  year. — It’s 
nice  to  know  so  many  nice  people. 


University  Watch  Shop 


7402  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
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Prof:  What  two  raw  materials  are  im- 
ported from  France  ? 

Frosh:  Books  and  plays,  sir. 

Charles  De  Gaulle 

“Rastus,  give  me  a sentence  using  the 
word  ‘asinine.’  ” 

“At  ain’t  no  seben,  boss,  asinine.” 

— Reno  Chamber  of  Commerce 

My  father  and  mother  were  brother 
and  sister,  and  that’s  why  I look  so 
much  alike. 

— Journal  of  Heredity 

And  then  there  was  a girl  so  dumb 
that  she  thought  Vat  69  was  the  Pope’s 
telephone  number. 

— True 

“So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter, 
eh,  young  man?  That’s  ridiculous.  Pre- 
posterous! Why,  you  couldn’t  even  keep 
her  in  underwear!” 

“You  haven’t  been  doing  too  well  your- 
self, sir.” 

— Baltimore  Sun 


“Look’s  like  Penrod’s  on  the 
make  again.” 


Beneath  this  stone  lies  Murphy, 

They  buried  him  today. 

He  lived  the  life  of  Riley, 

While  Riley  was  away. 

— Gaelic  News 

Md.  Weather  Man:  A guy  who  can 
look  in  his  blind  date’s  eyes  and  tell 
whether. 

— Maryland  Horse 
Back  in  the  hoop  skirt  days,  I’ll  bet 
they  whooped  it  up  plenty. 

— Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
Then  there  was  the  girl  so  cynical  that 
she  doesn’t  even  believe  that  storks  bring 
little  storks. 

— Harding’s  Inaugural  Address 

“Really,  you  should  wait  more  than 
four  months  after  your  husband’s  death 
before  marrying  again.” 

“But  you  forget,  Reverend,  that  he  was 
paralyzed  for  eight  months  before  he 
died.” 

— Love’s  Labor  Lost 


Exam  time,  brother,  guess  it  looks  Go  get  green  around  the  gills 

As  though  you'll  have  to  hit  the  books;  From  sleepless  nights  and  No-Doz  pills. 


- 
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Judge — Have  you  ever  been  up  before 
me? 

Accused — I don’t  know.  What  time  do 
you  get  up  ? 

— Judge  Hardy 
Husband — After  I get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  shave,  I feel  ten  years  younger.” 
Wife — Why  don’t  you  shave  before  you 
go  to  bed?” 

— Dorothy  Dix 

Then  there  was  the  couple  who  brought 
the  back  seat  of  an  automobile  into 
police  headquarters  and  reported  the  au- 
to stolen. 

— American  Motorist 

The  mother  of  triplets  was  being  con- 
gratulated by  a friend.  “Isn’t  it  won- 
derful,” said  the  mother.  “It  only  hap- 
pens in  one  out  of  15,875  times!” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  just  too  remarkable,” 
her  friend  replied,  “But  I don’t  see  how 
you  find  time  to  do  your  housework.” 

— Medical  Journal 


“Why  couldn’t  you  learn  to  play  the 
ukelele  like  everyone  else?” 


A student  in  psyc.  on  tour  asked  an 
asylum  inmate  his  name.  “George  Wash- 
ington,” was  the  reply. 

“But  last  time  you  said  you  were 
Abraham  Lincoln.” 

“That,”  said  the  lunatic  sadly,  “was 
by  my  first  wife.’ 

— Twice  Told  Tales 

Three  football  players  at  different 
schools  had  flunked  their  classes  and 
were  dropped  from  the  team.  They  got 
together  and  talked  about  their  mis- 
fortune. 

The  man  from  UCLA  said:  “That  cal- 
culus was  just  too  damn  much.” 

The  man  fromm  Southern  Methodist 
said:  “It  was  trigonometry  that  got 
me.” 

Then  the  one  from  Notre  Dame  said: 
“Did  youse  guys  ever  hear  of  long 
division  ?” 

— Frank  Leahy 


The  month  of  Valentines  is  blessed, 
For  frat  pins  go  from  chest  to  chest; 


It's  cold  and  furnaces  are  roaring, 

And  Rec  Hall  coffee  sales  are  soaring. 
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SCENE  IN  AN  ENGLISH  BAR 
ROOM:  “Alio,  Mary,  are  you  ’aving 
one?” 

“No,  it’s  just  the  cut  of  me  coat.” 

Foreign  Affairs 

It’s  better  for  a girl  to  have  a big- 
bad  wolf  in  front  of  her  house,  than  a 
little  bitsy  bear  behind. 

— Nature 

“Whenever  I get  down  in  the  dumps, 
I buy  a new  hat,”  said  one  girl  to 
another. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  other,  “I’ve  often 
wondered  where  you  got  them.” 

— Charm 

“Hey  Jones!  Are  you  using  your  bath- 
ing suit  tonight?” 

“I’m  afraid  so.” 

Splendid.  Then  you  won’t  mind  lend- 
ing me  your  tux.” 

— True  Story 

“She’s  just  a chimney  sweep’s 
daughter,  but  she  soots  me  fine.” 

— Tommy  Manville 


“Daddy,  how  do  minks  get  babies?” 
“The  same  way  babes  get  minks.” 

— Eastern  Breeder 


She:  “And  if  I refuse,  will  you  commit 
suicide  ?” 

He:  “That’s  been  my  usual  custom.” 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Smith’s  legal  expenses  had  been  run- 
ning high,  so  when  he  met  his  lawyer 
on  the  street  he  said,  “Nice  day,  isn’t  it? 
Remember,  I’m  not  asking  you,  I’m  tell- 
ing you.” 

— Rotarian 

If  all  the  students  who  sleep  through 
Econ.  37  were  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  be  much  more  comfortable. 

— Forbes 

Frosh:  “What’s  the  hurry?” 

Soph:  “I  just  bought  a textbook  and 
I’m  trying  to  get  to  class  before 
the  next  edition  comes  out.” 

— College  Grammar 

Freshman:  How  about  a date  tonight? 

Soph:  I can’t  go  out  with  a youngster. 

Freshman:  Oh  excuse  me — I didn’t 

know  your  condition. 

— Human  Biology 
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The  Ides  of  March  is  on  our  necks, 
But  not  on  our  subsistence  checks; 


Thou  giveth,  Uncle  Sam,  and  taketh, 
Internal  Revenue  thou  maketh. 
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“You  look  broken  up.  What’s  the 
matter?” 

“I  wrote  home  for  money  for  a study 
lamp.” 

“So  what?” 

“They  sent  the  lamp.” 

— London  Economist 


Blessed  are  the  censors,  for  they  shall 
inhibit  the  earth. 


— Pravda 


Mother:  My  dear,  a nice  girl  does  not 
hold  a young  man’s  hand. 

Daughter:  But,  mother,  a nice  girl 
has  to!” 

— Physical  Culture 

Old  Lady:  I suppose  you  and  your 
husband  worry  a lot  because  you 
don’t  have  any  children  after  being 
married  three  years. 

Young  Lady:  Oh,  yes;  we’ve  spent 
many  a sleepless  night  because  of 
it. 

— Margaret  Sanger 


“Give  me  a package  of  large 
hatpins,  please.” 


You  can  have  your  sloe-eyed  vamp; 
Here's  a slugging  Maryland  champ! 


Chairman  at  K.  K.  K.  meeting:  “.  .and 
now,  gentlemen,  please  be  sheeted.” 

— Senator  Claghorn 

Teacher  (warning  her  pupils  against 
catching  colds):  “I  had  a little 

brother  seven  years  old,  and  one 
day  he  took  his  new  sled  out  into 
the  snow.  He  caught  pneumonia, 
and  died  three  days  later.” 

Silence  for  ten  seconds. 

Small  voice  from  the  rear  of  the  room: 
“Where’s  the  sled?” 

— Boy’s  Life 

She:  Have  you  heard  those  awful 
things  people  are  saying  about  me. 

He:  Sure,  baby.  Why  do  you  suppose 
I’m  here. 

— Hobo  News 

First  girl:  “Are  you  keeping  a hope 
chest?” 

Second  Girl:  “With  a chest  like  mine 
there  is  no  hope.” 

— Strength  And  Health 


April  Fool!  Surprise!  Surprise! 
This  one  really  knocks  out  eyes! 
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The  bandage-covered  patient  who  lay 
in  the  hospital  bed  spoke  to  his  visiting 
pal; 

“Wh-What  happened?” 

“You  absorbed  one  too  many  last 
night,  and  then  you  made  a bet  that 
you  could  jump  out  of  the  window  and 
fly  around  the  block.” 

“Why,”  screamed  the  beat-up  citizen, 
didn’t  you  stop  me?” 

“Stop  you,  hell — I had  $25  on  you.” 

— Rod  And  Stream 

We  understand  that  manufacturers 
of  a certain  feminine  garment  are  cur- 
rently making  only  three  kinds:  The 
Russian  type,  the  Salvation  Army  type, 
and  the  American  type. 

The  function  of  the  Russian  type  is  to 
uplift  the  masses.  The  function  of  the 
Salvation  Army  type  is  to  raise  the 
fallen.  The  function  of  the  American 
type  is  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills. 

— Vogue 


Just  because  my  eyes  are  red  is  no 
sign  I’m  drunk.  For  all  you  know,  I 
may  be  a white  rabbit. 

— Kappa  Key 


“Dogs  will  be  dogs.” 


“Drink,”  said  the  Irish  vicar,  “is  the 
curse  of  the  country.  It  makes  ye  quar- 
rel with  your  neighbors.  It  makes  ye 
shoot  at  your  landlord.  And  it  makes  ye 
miss  him.” 

— Le  Soine 

A student  and  a professor  were  shar- 
ing a seat  on  a train.  Tiring  of  conver- 
sation, the  professor  suggested  a game 
of  riddles  to  pass  the  time. 

“A  riddle  you  can’t  guess,  you  give  me 
a dollar  and  vice  versa.” 

“O.K.”  agreed  the  student,  “but  you 
are  better  educated.  “I’ll  only  give  you 
fifty  cents.” 

“All  right,”  consented  the  professor, 
“You  go  first.” 

“Well,  what  bird  has  four  legs  swim- 
ming and  two  legs  flying?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Here’s  a dollar.  What’s 
the  answer?” 

“I  don’t  know  either.  Here’s  your  fifty 
cents,”  responded  the  student. 

— Paradise  Lost 


In  May  the  politician  blooms  The  future  S.  G.  A.  they're  mapping; 

As  secretly  the  smoke-filled  rooms,  While  honoraries  do  their  tapping. 
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Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so 
dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

“To  hell  with  school, 

I’ll  stay  in  bed.” 

— Fortune 

An  enemy,  I know  to  all 

Is  wicked,  wicked  alcohol. 

The  Good  Book,  though,  commanded 
me 

To  learn  to  love  mine  enemy. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post 

The  battleship  was  in  port  and  visi- 
tors were  being  shown  around.  The 
guide  was  exhibiting  a bronze  tablet  on 
the  deck. 

Guide:  “And  this  is  where  our  gallant 
captain  fell.” 

Sweet  Ole  Lady:  “No  wonder,  I near- 
ly tripped  over  that  damn  thing  myself.” 
— Margaret  Truman 

She  was  only  a printer’s  daughter,  but 
she  was  no  pica. 

— The  Daily  Worker 


She  laughed  when  I sat  down  to  play; 
how  did  I know  she  was  ticklish? 

— Gray’s  Anatomy 


“Yes,  Josephine,  thanks  to  me,  there’ll 
be  no  dangerous  ice  on  that  ski 
jump  TODAY.” 


Then  there’s  the  one  about  the  coed 
that  had  to  leave  school  because  her 
slip  was  showing. 

— Obstetrician’s  Guide 

A group  of  prohibitionists  looking  for 
evidence  of  the  advantages  of  total 
abstinence  were  told  of  an  old  man  of 
102  who  had  never  touched  a drop  of 
liquor.  They  rushed  to  his  home  to  get  a 
statement.  After  propping  him  up  in  bed 
and  guiding  his  feeble  hand  along  the 
dotted  line,  they  heard  a violent  disturb- 
ance from  the  next  room — furniture  be- 
ing broken,  dishes  being  smashed,  and 
the  shuffling  of  feet. 

“Good  heavens,  what’s  that?” 

“Oh,”  whispered  the  old  man  as  he 
sank  exhaustedly  into  his  pillow,  “that’s 
Pa,  drunk  again.” 

— Strength  and  Health 

A pinch  of  salt  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  dropping  it  into  a can  of  beer. 

— Morten’s 


Near  the  Field  House  girls  lie  sunning,  Seniors,  scared  of  graduating, 

To  and  fro  the  boys  are  running;  Take  last  flings  at  dissipating. 
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The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is 
usually  the  same  hand  that  turned  out 
t lie  parlor  lights. 

— Liberty 

“Waiter,  bring  us  two  orders  of 
Spumoni  Verrvelli,  please.” 

“Sorry,  Sir  that’s  the  proprietor.” 

— SGA  Resolution 

Coed — I finally  went  to  see  the  college 
doctor  about  the  craving  I get  for  kisses 
every  time  I have  a couple  of  drinks. 

Second  coed — What  did  he  give  you? 

First  coed — A couple  of  drinks. 

— Bartender’s  Guide 

“Do  you  have  a fairy  godfather?” 

“No,  but  I have  a roommate  I’m  a 
little  suspicious  of.” 

— Student  Directory 

Professor — Before  you  take  this  exam- 
ination, are  there  any  questions  ? 

Student — What’s  the  name  of  the 
course. 

— Parents’ 


“Four  out  of  five  women  haters  are 


women.” 


— Betty  Crocker 


Freshman:  “Why  do  the  janitors  at 
this  college  wear  uniforms?” 
Sophomore:  “So  we  can  tell  them  from 
the  English  professors.” 

— American  Scholar 
The  guy  who  invented  davenports 
must  be  an  awfully  rich  fellow — we  un- 
derstand millions  have  been  made  on 
them. 

— Tass 

The  hillbilly  with  a dizzy  blonde  hang- 
ing on  his  arm,  took  the  pen  handed 
him  by  the  hotel  clerk  and  signed  the 
register  with  an  X.  With  a thoughtful 
look  on  his  face,  he  hesitated,  then 
circled  the  X. 

“A  lot  of  people  sign  with  an  X,” 
said  the  clerk,  “but  this  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  ever  seen  one  circled.” 

“Tain’t  nothin’  so  dadburn  odd  about 
hit,”  replied  the  hayseed,  “when  I’m 
a’runnin’  ’round  with  wild  women  I don’t 
use  my  right  name.” 

— Country  Gentleman 
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Here  in  summer  school  we're  sweating. 
Extra  credits  we  are  getting; 


Actually  there's  not  a dumber 
Way  to  spend  a scorching  summer. 
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The  sweet  little  lady  was  lecturing  at 
a temperance  meeting. 

“And  before  I’d  let  a drop  of  liquor 
touch  my  lips,  why — why— I’d  commit 
adultery!” 

There  was  a stunned  silence,  followed 
by  the  usual  voice  from  the  back  of  the 
hall,  “Who  wouldn’t,  Lady?” 

— Pathfinder 

THINGS  WE  LIKE  TO  HEAR 
GIRLS  SAY 

(But  Never  Do) 

1.  “Sure  I do.” 

2.  “No,  Bob,  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ- 
ence when  we  get  home  tonight.” 

3.  “Let’s  go  Dutch.” 

4.  “My,  but  I’m  cold,  Jim.” 

5.  “Why  bother?  Thei’e’s  no  one  home 
here.” 

6.  “No,  Ed,  I’ve  never  seen  Haine’s 
Point.” 

7. “I  get  high  as  hell  on  one  beer.” 

8.  “Bob,  you  don’t  think  this  bathing 
suit’s  too  tight,  do  you?” 


9.  “Aunt  Jenny  just  left  me  two  million 
dollars.” 

10.  “But,  Bob,  I know  Mother  wouldn’t 


mind  your  staying  just  another  week 
or  so.” 

11.  “Chaperone,  what  chaperone?” 

12.  “We  can  move  in  with  the  family, 
Bob.” 

13.  “Do  you  know  the  score?” 

14.  “No.  I’m  not.” 

15.  “Yes.” 

— Bartlett’s  Famous  Quotations 

A coed  was  on  a trolley  car  discussing 
opera  with  her  girlfriend:  “I  just  love 
Carmen,”  she  said. 

The  conductor,  who  passed  by  at  that 
moment,  blushed  and  said,  “Try  the 
motorman,  miss;  I’m  married.” 

— American  Railroads 
“I  guess  I’ve  lost  another  pupil,”  said 
the  professor  as  his  glass  eye  ball  rolled 
down  the  kitchen  sink 

— See 

“Have  a drink.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I’m  an  SAE.” 
“Excuse  me,  here’s  the  bottle.” 

— Kappa  Alpha  Journal 


No  more  dreams  like  Walter  Mitty, 

Now  we'll  spend  at  Ocean  City 


Final  days  of  freedom  dear 
Guzzling  quarts  of  ice-cold  beer. 
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A girl  shock  of  wheat  went  and 
sleeped 

By  a boy  shock  of  wheat  that  was 
heaped. 

On  waking  ’tis  said 

She  found  herself  bread 

And  shouted,  “My  Gawd,  I’ve  been 
reaped.” 

— Better  Homes  and  Gardens 

There  had  been  an  accident.  It  was 
the  old  thing — a college  student’s  con- 
vertible had  collided  headon  with  the 
farmer’s  Model  A.  The  two  drivers  got 
out  and  surveyed  the  damage. 

“Well,”  said  the  farmer,  “We  may  as 
well  have  a drink.”  He  hauled  out  a 
bottle  and  passed  it  to  the  student  who 
gulped  down  a stiff  one. 

The  farmer  calmly  returned  the  bottle 
to  his  pocket. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  have  one?” 
asked  the  BMOC. 

“Don’t  believe  I will,”  was  the  answer, 
“until  the  police  have  checked  up.” 

— Farmer’s  Almanac 


He:  “I  want  to  marry  your  daughter.” 
Father:  “Have  you  seen  my  wife  yet?” 
He:  “Yes;  but  nevertheless,  I prefer 
your  daughter.” 

— True  Confessions 


“For  that  thirsty  feeling,  that  parched 
moment  when  you  really  want  a tall, 
icy  refresher,  then  drink  Mother  Sill’s 
Orange  Cooler — Just  add  a little  water 


The  bride  and  groom  were  on  their 
honeymoon,  traveling  south  on  a rail- 
road that  ran  through  Florida.  As  the 
train  neared  the  state,  a porter  lingered 
in  the  washroom,  where  the  groom  was 
shaving.  “Yo’  all  just  married,  ain’t 
you?”  queried  the  colored  attendant 
with  a grin. 

“Yes,  my  dear  fellow,”  answered 
the  groom.  “My  wife  and  I plan  to 
honeymoon  here  in  Florida.” 

“Is  you  all  going  to  Tampa  with  her?” 
further  inquired  the  porter. 

The  groom  bristled,  “What  the  hell 
is  that  to  you?” 

— Travel 

A mother  was  quite  disturb  ;d  over 
the  three  day  absence  of  her  daughter, 
but  everything  was  alright  when  the  girl 
returned  with  Gideon  Bible  under  her 
arm. 

— Good  Housekeeping 


A few  dizzy  hours  in  registration  And  enter  phenomenon  known  as  Rushing. 

Have  ended  our  summer  emancipation,  Drunken  smokers  and  tea-pots  gushing. 
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One  man  was  buying-  some  meat  in  the 
butcher  shop  when  another  entered  in 
a great  hurry  and  rudely  interrupted: 

“Give  me  some  dog  meat,  quick,”  he 
said  to  the  butcher.  Then  turning  to  the 
other  customer:  “I  hope  you  don’t  mind 
my  cutting  in?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  other  acidly, 
“Not  if  you’re  that  hungry.” 

— True  Detective 

The  bride  spoke  from  the  luxurious 
depth  of  the  bridal  bed: 

“Oh  darling,  I can  hardly  believe 
we’re  married.” 

Silence  . . . She  speaks  again. 

“I  can  hardly  believe  we’re  married  at 
last.” 

No  sound  . . . 

“I  can’t  believe  we’re  married  at  last.” 

Finally,  in  a voice  contorted  with  rage 
and  frustration,  the  groom  speaks:  “You 
will  if  I can  get  this  damn  shoelace  un- 
tied!” 

— Sporting  News 


Since  we  call  professors,  “prof”,  it’s 
easy  to  figure  out  what  we  ought  to  call 
assistants. 

— Robert  Huchins 


“Well  it  should  be  good  for 
the  farmers.” 


Pretty  Co-ed — Wonder  what’s  the  mat- 
ter with  our  big,  handsome  football 
hero — he  looks  so  blue  ? 

Her  Frosh  Escort — His  father  is  al- 
way  writing  to  him  for  money. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac 

Customer  (putting  five  pennies  on  the 
counter) — Give  me  a can  opener,  please. 

Clerk  hands  him  a nickeL,.. 

Customer — Thanks.  (Leaves  hurried- 
ly.) 

— Edinborough  Review- 


Two  pipe  smokers  were  conversing  in 
an  opium  den. 

One  said  casually:  “Pve  just  decided 
to  buy  all  the  diamond  and  emerald 
mines  in  the  world.” 

The  second  dreamy  gent  considered 
this  seriously  for  a moment  and  then 
murmured  softly:  “I  don’t  know  that  I 
care  to  sell.” 

— Economic  Geography 


The  month  our  acting  group  performs,  As  leaves  and  hopes  fall  like  confetti, 

The  month  when  colds  invade  the  dorms,  "Oh,  no!  Are  dean  slips  out  already?  ' 
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Guest:  How  long  has  he  been  preaching? 
Student:  Thirty  or  forty  years. 

Guest:  I’ll  stay  then.  He  must  be  nearly 


An  optimist  is  a guy  who  opens  a 
fifth  in  a crowd  and  saves  the  cork. 

— Flair 


“May  I kiss  you  hand?” 

“Is  my  mouth  dirty?” 

— Quick 


through. 

— -Chatauqua 

“That  fellow  has  been  married  for  ten 
years  and  already  he  has  ten  children.” 
“Yes,  he’s  gone  stork  mad.” 

— Malthus 

“Mr.  Jones,  this  is  Miss  Smith.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Smith?” 

“Howah  ya’all,  Mistah  Jones?” 

“Are  you  going  to  school,  Miss  Smith?” 
“Oh,  mercy,  yes!  Ah  go  to  a li’l  ole 
school  in  Cha’lston,  So’th  Ca’lina.” 
“How  long  have  you  been  going  there?” 
“Oh,  why,  silly,  this  is  mah  first  yeah 
down  thea.” 

“Aand  where  did  you  go  before  that?” 
“Well,  I graduated  from  my  home  town 
high  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.” 

— Mary  Margaret  McBride 


“How  far  down  do  you  want  to  sit?” 
asked  the  ticket  man  at  the  box  office 
window. 

“Why,  all  the  way,  of  course,”  she 
snapped. 

— Charles  Atlas  Manual 

Farmer — Gosh,  you  must  be  brave  to 
come  down  in  a parachute  in  a hun- 
dred mile  gale  like  this. 

Stranger — I didn’t  come  down  in  a para- 
chute. I went  up  in  a tent. 

— Captain  Midnight 

The  new  night  watchman  at  the  ob- 
servatory was  watching  a professor  us- 
ing the  big  telescope.  Just  then  a star 
fell.  “Begorra,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“that  fella  sure  is  a crack  shot.” 

— Look 


See  the  big  boys  kick  the  ball,  Precious  more  to  us  than  radium 

Football's  here  and  that  ain't  all,  Witness  here  our  brand  new  stadium. 
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‘Harry’s  family  has  no  idea  where  he 
spends  his  time  from  dinner  to  long  past 
midnight.” 

“Neither  has  Harry.” 

— Bess  T. 

“What  is  your  age?”  asked  the  magis- 
trate. “Remember,”  he  cautioned,  “you 
are  under  oath.” 

“Twenty-one  and  some  months,”  the 
woman  answered. 

“How  many  months?” 

“One  hundred  and  eight  ” 

— Calling  all  Girls 

Lady — Doesn’t  that  little  boy  swear 
terribly  ? 

Another  little  boy — Yes’m.  He  sure  do. 

He  don’t  put  no  expression  in  it  at  all. 

— McGuffey’s  Reader 
The  guys  who  think  our  jokes  are  rough, 
Would  quickly  change  their  views, 

If  they’d  compare  the  ones  we  print 
With  those  we’re  scared  to  use. 

— Old  Line 

They  laughed  when  I stood  up  to  sing 
— how  did  I know  I was  under  the  table. 

— Town  and  Country 


“It’s  not  the  work  I enjoy,”  said  the 
taxicab  driver,  “it’s  the  people  I run 
into.” 

— Farmer’s  Almanac 


“How  did  you  puncture  that  tire?” 

“Ran  over  a bottle.” 

“S’matter,  didn’t  you  see  it?” 

“Naw,  some  freshman  had  it  under  his 
coat.” 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

A drunk  climbed  on  a bus  the  other 
day  and  sat  down  next  to  a clergyman. 
Wanting  to  start  something,  he  said, 
“I  ain’t  goin’  to  Heaven;  there  ain’t  no 
Heaven.” 

No  answer. 

“I  say  there  ain’t  no  Heaven!” 

No  answer. 

“I  say  I ain’t  goin’  to  Heaven!” 

The  clergyman  finally  turned  to  the 
rowdy  and  said,  “Well,  go  to  Hell,  then; 
but  be  quiet  about  it.” 

— Seven  Storey  Mountain 

“Oh,  there’s  that  place  mother  told 
me  to  stay  away  from.  I thought  we’d 
never  find  it.” 

— Seventeen 


Everywhere,  everywhere,  papers  are  due,  Christmas  comes,  the  old  year  is  docked, 

Outlines  and  footnotes  to  give  you  the  clue;  Studies  forgotten,  we  all  get  real  crocked. 
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Swounds! 

Mr.  Shakespeare 
Or.  Gordon  Zeeveld 


I 


WITH  SMOKERS  WIIO  KNOW.  . . IT’S 


a/rze/d 


or 


Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a coast-to-coast  test 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels — 
and  only  Camels — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT  I 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS!  ^ 
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the  new  line 


Hotcha! 

IT’S  up  to  the  700’s  boys  . . . 

Insurance  check  No.  712  just  received  . . . 

Two  Flunkees 

FROM  OUR  EVER  LENGTHENING 
LIST  of  academic  quirks  comes  this 
strange  tale.  A course  entitled  “Marriage 
and  the  Family,”  which  is  suggestive 
and  of  a questionable  nature,  is  offered 
on  this  campus. 

Two  persons,  both  with  imagination 
and  life,  took  this  course.  They  were 
fiancees.  That  is  they  were  engaged  to 
each  other.  They  were  to  be  married  in 
June.  Well,  graduation  rolled  around 
and  so  did  the  grades.  They  flunked. 
Both  of  them.  Did  they  wed?  Deed  they 
did.  And  they  have  a child  to  prove 
it,  a lovely  questionable  child  with  imag- 
ination and  life. 


C12  H22  O 11 

WE  ANNOUNCED  LAST  ISSUE  in 
this  department,  that  we  were  in  the 
market  for  all  manner  of  humorous 
trivia  that  might  now  be  cluttering  up 
your  wallet.  So  far  we  have  received 
only  one  acceptable  item.  True,  we  did 
get  some  striking,  imported  cartoon 
items,  but  fascinating  as  they  were,  they 
all  proved  unacceptable. 

The  following  is  the  one  printable 
piece.  It  was  submitted  by  Jim  Sullivan, 
Chemistry  major  (natch!). 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  WOMEN 
Symbol:  Woo  (Thought  to  be  a membei 
of  the  human  race.) 

Atomic  Weight:  Accepted  at  120,  though 
isotopes  are  know  that  vary  from 
100  to  180. 

Occurance:  Found  free  and  attached. 
Physical  Properties:  Seldom  found  in 
pure  state.  All  colors,  surface  usually 
covered  with  film  of  paint  or  oxide. 
Boils  at  nothing  and  freezes  without 
reason.  Unpolished  specimen  tends  to 
turn  green  when  in  presence  of  a 
highly  polished  one.  All  varieties  melt 
with  proper  treatment.  Very  bitter  if 
not  used  correctly.  Density  is  not  as 
great  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Chemical  properties : Highly  explosive,  in 
inexperienced  hands.  Extremely  active 
in  presence  of  men.  Activity  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  introducing  a 


member  of  alcohol  family,  but  be- 
havior under  these  conditions  is  high- 
ly unpredictable.  Has  great  affinity 
for  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Has  ability  to  absorb 
great  quantities  of  expensive  food. 
Usually  yields  to  pressure.  Fresh  va- 
riety has  great  magnetic  attraction. 
Ages  rapidly. 

Uses:  Effective  cleaning  agent.  Acts  as 
a positive  and  a negative  catalyst  in 
production  of  fevers.  Chiefly  orna- 
mental. 

Strombergiiiaii 

OUR  “WASHINGTON  POST  COR- 
RESPONDENT” submits  the  following 
Post  ad,  dated  Thursday,  February  2, 
the  day,  for  those  not  in-the-know,  that 
Ingrid  Bergman  gave  birth  to  her  fam- 
ous “Stromboli”  bambino: 

“Hollywood’s  famous  ‘conditioner’  of 
such  screen  stars  as  Rita  Hayworth  and 
Ingrid  Bergman  tells  you  how  to  make 
the  most  of  what  you  have  in  GUIDE 
TO  GLAMOUR,  starting  this  Sunday  in 
the  Washington  Post.” 

No  Comment. 


Viva  la  Video 

NEW  LINE  VIDEO  CONTRACT 

WE  OWN  UP!  It’s  true!  We  con- 
fess! Television  has  won  us  over. 

We  fought  it  as  long  as  we  could.  We 
knew  it  wasn’t  the  smart  thing  to  do. 
We  knew  it  wasn’t  sophisticated  to 
express  a liking  for  Howdy  Voody  and 
Milton  Berle.  We  knew  it,  but  we  were 
weak. 

Every  night,  now,  you  can  find  us 
in  the  fraternity  television  room,  front 
row  center,  mouth  agape,  eyes  bulging 
— just  another  unfortunate  resigned  to 
a world  of  darkness. 

A strange  world  it  is,  too!  It’s  a 
Freudian  world  where  audiences  ap- 
plaud all  commercials  (honest!),  where 
quiz  contestants  insist  on  waving  at 
you,  where  cowboy  heroes  chase  the  same 
set  of  villians  night  after-  night  (some- 
times even  simultaneously  on  different 
networks),  where  bottles  sing  and  pack- 
ages dance,  cigarettes  march  and  pres- 
idents shimmy  . . . Strangest  of  all, 
we  love  every  unreal  minute  of  it. 

The  best  moments  on  television  occur 
when  you  least  expect  them.  They  come 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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“Have  a definite  place  for  study.  If  you  can 
arrange  to  use  it  as  a place  for  study  only,  it  will 
soon  come  to  mean  study.  It  should  be  a spot 
where  you  can  be  relatively  free  from  interrup- 
tions. Keep  your  study  room  well  ventilated  and 
not  too  warm.  Be  comfortable — but  avoid  being 


too  comfortable.  Adjust  your  light  so  that  it  will 
not  shine  directly  in  your  eyes.  Do  not  work  in 
a glaring  light  or  in  a window  . . .” 

—HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  STUDY 

Published  by  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
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the  new  line 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

in  a flash,  and  disappear  just  as  quickly, 
but  we  wouldn’t  trade  their  memory  for 
the  answer  to  the  Mystery  Tune.  No 
other  medium  can  provide  the  same 
kind  of  wild,  spontaneous,  exploding 
hilarity  that  is  common  to  television. 

There  is  something  insanely  funny 
about  a Super  Speed  Gillette  Razor 
commercial  (“Twist,  it’s  open  ...  in- 
sert a new  blade  . . . twist,  it’s  closed.”) 
when  it  doesn’t  work.  We  thrive  on  that 
sort  of  foolishnness. 

...  We  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
night  Ed  Sullivan  interviewed  a certain 
California  halfback  about  his  sensational 
ninety  yard  run  in  the  Rose  Bowl: 

“It  was  my  greatest  thrill,”  said  the 
nervous  college  star,  “but  I certainly 
couldn’t  have  done  it  without  the  grand 
blocking  of  my  teammates  . . .” 

“They  were  good,”  agreed  Ed  Sulli- 
van. 

“The  best  that  money  could  buy,” 
answered  our  hero,  in  a statement  that 
is  destined  to  live  forever. 

Moments  like  that  are  worth  waiting 
for.  Join  us  in  the  world  of  darkness. 
You’ll  love  it. 

Flunking  Life? 

AN  AMBITIOUS  eight  page  booklet 
entitled  Hints  on  How  to  Study,  pub- 
lished by  Phi  Eta  Sigma  “with  their 
compliments,”  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention yesterday.  (See  opposite  page.) 
It  is  designed,  we  gathered,  to  be  read 
by  you  discerning  freshmen  who  recog- 
nize that  “you  are  now  in  business  for 
yourself,’’  and  are  anxious  to  avoid  that 
awful  pitfall  “mental  bankruptcy.”  We 
got  a big  laugh  out  of  the  whole  thing. 

It’s  loaded  with  real  style.  Sometimes 
it  reads  like  Edgar  Guest  translating 
from  the  German.  “Life  itself  is  a series 
of  examinations.  Prepare  yourself 
NOW!"  Sometimes  it  reads  like  Dorothy 
Div.  “Face  reality  with  courage;  don’t 
dodge  the  facts.”  Other  times  it  reads 
like  a cheerleader  who  stood  too  close  to 
Dale  Carnegie.  “ Keep  your  desk  cleared 
for  action  ...  If  you  must  scribble 
during  lecture,  use  a separate  sheet  for 
your  ‘doodling.’  ” But  mostly,  it  reads 
like  nothing  you’ve  ever  read  before  . . . 

The  booklet  is  full  of  gems,  but  our 
favorite  is  the  statement  describing 
eligibility  for  membership  into  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  freshman  honor  society. 

“All  freshmen  men,”  says  the  booklet, 
“who  earn  a scholarship  average  equiva- 
lent to  or  better  than  one-half  of  the 
next  highest  grade  in  their  first  quarter, 


term,  or  semester  of  college  will  be 
elected.” 

Play  that  back  to  yourself  a number 
of  times.  If  you  understand  it,  you  im- 
mediately become  eligible  for  member- 
ship. If  you  don’t  understand  it,  don’t 
worry,  read  it  over  a few  times,  anyway. 
It’s  soothing  . . . 

Microbftuary 

A FRIEND  OF  OURS  majoring  in 
bacteriology  has  popped  up  with  a pleas- 
ingly plump  volume  containing  lists  and 
lists  of  broken-down  obscure  bacteria. 
Many  of  these  bugs,  or  whatever  they 
are,  have  been  seen  one  time  and  one 
time  only.  At  that  moment  their  dis- 
coverer had  the  presence  of  mind  to  re- 
cord their  home  address,  weigh  them 
down  with  some  gosh-awful  monicker, 
and  let  them  go.  The  following  are  di- 
rect quotes  from  the  pathogenic  direc- 
tory : 

1.  Pseudomonas  ligustri  (p.  128)  — 
from  diseased  Jap  privet  in  Lis- 
bon, Portugal. 

2.  Xanthomonas  translucens  (p.  163) 
— pathogenic  on  rye. 

3.  Micrococcus  nonfermentans  (p. 
269) — from  the  alimentary  tract 
of  an  unidentified  damsel  fly. 

4.  Micrococcus  psalter,  (p.  272) — from 
the  third  stomach  of  cattle  (hon- 
est!). 

5.  Bacillus  sotto  (p.  754) — from  silk- 
worms; sotto  is  Japanese  for  “plotz- 
lich  hinfallen”. 

6.  Nevskia  ramosa  (p.  830) — in  a 
jar  of  water  from  the  lily  pond  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  green- 
house in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

7.  Actinomyces  bellisari  (p.  968)  — 
isolated  in  a warehouse  in  Naples 
from  the  dust  of  cereal  coming 
from  California. 

8.  Saprospira  lepta  (p.  1054) — found 
in  oysters  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

9.  Fusiformis  muris  (p.  583) — from 
the  blind  gut  of  a rat. 

10.  Bacillus  cuenoti  (p.  652)— -from  the 
fat  body  of  the  cockroach. 

11.  Serratia  indica  (p.  481) — isolated 

from  alimentary  tract  of  a Java 
ape  in  India;  also  from  milk  can  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  Presumably  widely 
distributed.  (Ed.  note:  Evident- 

ly-) 

“Most  of  them  will  probably  never  be 
seen  again,”  our  scientific  friend  sadly 
tells  us.  Oh  well,  those  are  the  breaks. 

Very  Cooley  Said 

DR.  COOLEY,  CONFIRMED  SKEP- 
TIC of  the  general  intelligence  of  to- 
day’s college  students,  not  to  mention 
his  own  herd  of  English  majors^  has 
(Continued  next  page) 


LO! 

The  Poor  Oyster 

NEWS  ITEM:  ‘‘It  has  recently  become 
known  that  an  oyster  suffers  untold 
anguish  when  eaten  on  the  half-shell.” 

When  the  meek  retiring  oyster 
Is  abstracted  from  his  bed, 

In  a manner  rather  shocking, 

He  is  very  far  from  dead. 

When  we  prod  his  private  person, 

(Though  his  heart  seems  still  and  cold) 
We  convulse  his  constitution 
With  an  agony  untold. 

Now  instead  of  adding  lemon, 

'T would  be  vastly  more  humane 
To  annoint  his  tiny  features 
With  a sprinkling  of  cocaine. 

When  we  add  a pinch  of  pepper 
Just  to  give  the  menu  zest, 

We  envelop  him  in  suffering 
That  rends  his  tiny  breast; 

And  a touch  of  hot  tabasco 
To  his  person  it  appears 
Brings  a gush  of  untold  anguish 
That  is  far  too  deep  for  tears. 

So  instead  of  adding  condiments 
That  give  him  needless  pain, 

Let  us  spray  the  little  fellow 
With  a dash  of  Sauce  Cocaine. 

— D.  M.  Resnick. 
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this  to  report:  Following  one  of  his 

exams,  which  he  conscientiously  believes 
passable  by  any  student  of  superior 
calibre,  unlimited  study  time,  and  a high 
decoding  aptitude,  he  overheard  this 
remark. 

First  student:  “Holy  gee,  what  did 
you  know?” 

Second  stew:  “Know?  I didn’t  even 
suspect." 

Another  time  the  eminent  Victorian 
expert  hurled  a question  (as  is  his  wont 
to  do)  toward  a drowsy  eight-o’clocker. 
It  elicited  this  reponse: 

“I’m  sorry  Doctor  Cooley,  I didn’t 
hear  the  question,  I was  listening  to 
your  voice.” 

High  on  his  list  of  aversions,  in  fact 
second  only  to  stupidity,  is  class  knitting. 
Recently  spying  a coed  wrapped  up  in 
this  work,  he  needled,  “Whom,  may  I 
ask,  is  that  for?” 

Without  dropping  a purl,  she  replied, 
“Oh,  just  someone  who  wrote  a term 
paper  for  me.” 

Kleen  Out 

THE  OTHER  DAY  A YOUNG  MAN 
cowering  near  the  door  of  one  of  the 
women’s  rest  rooms,  stopped  a coed  and 
abashedly  asked,  “Please  miss,  would  you 
see  if  there’s  a Kleenex  machine  in 
there?” 

She  returned,  carrying  one  of  the 
five  cent  packages.  “Oh,  oh,”  he  squeaked 
more  abashedly,  “I  didn’t  want  any. 
I just  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  one 
in  there.  I’m  the  installation  man.” 

Mortarfied  #3 

A SCULPTOR’S  LIFE  would  seem 
to  be  just  one  embarrassment  after  an- 
other. It  would,  that  is,  if  we  accept 
the  stories  of  “Our  Sculptor  Friend” 
(New  Line , Vol.  XVI,  No.  2 and  No.  3) 
as  representative.  Take  for  instance  his 
latest  yarn  . . . 

It  was  a hot  August  Sunday,  and  our 
friend  was  alone  in  a rented  studio 
waiting  for  a male  model  to  show.  He 
waited  forty-five  minutes,  and  then  gave 
up.  Surveying  the  room,  he  spied  a dusty 
full  length  mirror  in  the  corner.  On 
an  impulse,  he  cleaned  it  and  set  it  up. 
Why  can’t  I be  the  preliminary  model, 
he  thought?  It  was  a rhetorical  ques- 
tion. He  disrobed,  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  glass. 

He  tried  a number  of  poses,  but  fin- 
ally decided  on  one  that  seemed — for 
him,  at  least — to  best  symbolize  the 
“spirit  of  a despondent  water  sprite.” 
It  required  that  he  balance  himself  deli- 
cate on  one  foot,  and  do  something  equal- 
ly delicate  with  his  hands. 

It  was  while  in  this  beautiful  position, 
nude  in  front  of  the  mirror,  that  he 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Distance  Between  Two  Points 

by  Robert  Johnston 


"What  she  really  wants  to  hear  about  is 
your  French  women/*  Harry  said  lasciviously 


HARRY  AND  DORIS  COUNCIL  live 
on  the  top  floor  of  a three-story  apart- 
ment house,  and  it  takes  them  quite  a 
while  to  answer  their  buzzer.  One  can 
always  follow  their  descent;  the  racket 
they  create  suggests  a mass  movement 
of  heavily  shod  horses.  Tonight  they 
both  came  down,  and  together  we 
stomped  up  three  flights  to  supper. 

The  Council  appetites  are  enormous, 
and  in  their  three  small  rooms  their 
chief  recreation,  gourmandizing,  is  some- 
what cramped.  The  small  dinette  table 
only  holds  the  bare  necessities:  plates, 
silver,  cups  and  the  salt  and  pepper. 
With  only  the  two  of  them,  the  sink 
draining-board  doubles  for  a serving 
table.  Tonight  there  were  dishes  of 
food  all  over  the  kitchen.  The  Councils 
do  not  stand  on  ceremony.  Everyone 
serves  himself,  starting  at  the  sink  top 


and  working  his  way  around  to  the  re- 
frigerator for  olives  and  celery. 

Doris  took  my  plate  from  me.  “Oh, 
you’ve  got  to  have  more  than  this!” 
“But  I don’t  want  any  more.”  I made 
a grab  for  the  plate.  She  went  back  to 
the  stove;  I could  see  her  piling  up  the 
potatoes  and  the  meat.  “Really,  Doris, 
I’m  not  that  hungry.” 

Harry  was  waving  his  fork,  brushing 
aside  my  protests.  “Take  it,  take  it.” 
Harry  was  well  through  his  first  serv- 
ing. He  had  difficulty  talking  with  his 
full  mouth.  “What’s  wrong  with  you 
college  boys?  They  teach  you  to  eat 
like  birds?” 

“I  want  to  hear  all  about  your  trip,” 
Doris  said;  she  settled  herself  before  a 
mountainous  plate  of  food. 

“There  isn’t  much  to  tell.” 

“Three  months  all  over  Europe  on  a 


bike,  and  he  says  there’s  nothing  to  tell.” 
With  this  she  nudged  Harry,  who,  quite 
startled,  raised  a full  face  from  his  sec- 
ond plate. 

“Let  him  eat.” 

“Thank  you,  Harry,”  I said. 

Doris  reached  for  my  hand  and  stayed 
my  fork  in  mid-air.  “I  want  to  hear 
about  the  trip.” 

“What  she  really  wants  to  hear  about 
is  your  French  women.” 

“What  French  women?”  I asked. 

“Look,  pal.”  Harry  put  his  fork  down, 
put  an  elbow  on  the  table  and  leaned 
forward,  peering  earnestly  into  my  face. 
“You  didn’t  peddle  all  over  Europe  for 
art’s  sake.” 

Harry,  for  as  long  as  I have  known 
him,  has  had  nose  trouble.  His  breath  at 
times  comes  hard,  and  he  sniffs  like  a 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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The  Old  line  Visits 
The  Islamic  Club 

This  month  staff  artist  A1  Tolien 
gives  us  a sheet  of  Araliy.  . . 


It  had  been  several  hours  since 
the  Daydodgers  from  Silver 
Spring,  Mt.  Rainier,  and  Alexan- 
dria had  caught  their  rides  home. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  Rec  Build- 
ing Lounge  was  filled  with  a dif- 
ferent crowd,  one  that  chatted  in 
Arabic  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  tall  diplomat  to  speak.  They 
talked  among  themselves  of  Pak- 
istan, of  Iraq,  of  Syria.  They  dis- 
cussed the  speaker,  Abdel 
Meguid  Ramadan,  and  his  topic, 
"Arts  in  Modern  Egypt."  One 
word  united  them:  Islam.  They 
called  themselves  the  Islamic 
Association. 


Ramadan,  an  Egyptian  U.  N.  dele- 
gate, leans  over  his  English  manu- 
script as  he  tells  how  Egypt  has  re- 
ceived a "blood  transfusion  in  the 
arts."  Here  he  describes  a play  by 
Ahmed  Chawky,  which  depicts  Cleo- 
patra as  a noble  Greer  Garson  type. 


Pakistan,  Iraq,  and  Iran  listen  as 
Ramadan,  in  his  heavy  French  ac- 
cent, discusses  "A  Kiss  in  the  Desert," 
the  first  movie  ever  filmed  in  his  coun- 
try. He  mentions  A1  Ahram,  Nassi- 
biai,  and  Togo,  Egypt's  own  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox,  and  Warner's. 


< 


Our  staff  artist  sketches  a picture  of  an  audience  looking  at  pictures.  The  film 
being  shown  features  the  rise  of  the  Fellaheen,  the  Egyptian  dust  bowl  farmer. 


Afterwards  refreshments:  no  oriental 
pheasant  cooked  in  rice,  no  sib 
(apple)  and  sabzee  (green),  just 
plain  muffins  and  soft  drinks.  A 
young  couple  from  Iraq  sip  their 
cokes  and  discuss  plans  for  the  com- 
ing of  No-Rus,  the  Persian  New  Year, 
which  falls  on  the  first  day  of  spring. 
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’Swounds,  Mr.  Shakespeare! 

That  bearded  man  with  the  lluiek  convert- 
ible ...  Some  stage-business  starring  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  Elizabethan  scholars 


“MR.  SHAKESPEARE”  was  up  to 
his  Van  Dyke  in  examination  blue 
books  when  our  Old  Line  reporter 
opened  the  door  to  the  catty-cornered 
office  over  in  the  English  department. 

“Sir,  we  have  a tremendous  idea!”  we 
exclaimed  with  much  ado  about  nothing. 
“You  teach  Shakespeare;  Shakespeare 
wrote  plays;  therefore,  we'd  like  to 
feature  our  article  on  you  in  play  form.” 

At  the  words  “Shakespeare”  and 
“plays”  Dr.  W.  Gordon  Zeeveld’s  face 
brightened.  He  eyed  us  curiously. 

“Not  only  in  play  form,”  we  added, 
“ but  in  blank  verse.”  We  handed  him 
four  typewritten  pages  of  yellow  copy 
paper. 

The  man  who  has  interpreted  the 
Bard  to  Maryland  students  for  the  past 
decade  took  our  offering  in  hand  and  be- 
gan scanning. 

“Reads  like  ‘Hiawatha’,"  he  chuckled. 
At  the  final  line  he  gave  a mighty  roar 
and  then  sat  in  his  chair  laughing  heart- 
ily as  if  he  had  just  heard  Falstaff  make 
some  risque  Elizabethan  remarl ;. 

“OFF  STAGE,”  away  from  the  lec- 
ture platform,  Gordon  Zeeveld  is  a good 
natured  man  with  a lusty  laugh,  much 
as  one  would  imagine  the  roar  of  Henry 
VIII  to  have  been.  “On  stage,”  in  front 
of  his  Shakespeare  class,  Zeeveld  is  a 
power  house  of  histrionics,  running  the 
full  gamut.  Monday  morning  perhaps  he 
is  Hamlet  considering  suicide;  Wednes- 
day, doddering  old  Polonius;  Friday, 
pitiful,  insane  Ophelia.  In  all  cases,  he 
throws  himself,  voice  and  gesture,  into 
each  role  as  his  students  watch  inter- 
ested, entranced,  or  down-right  fright- 
ened. Like  a fifty  minute  tempest,  Zee- 
veld vents  his  fury;  then  scooping  up 
his  notes  from  the  lecture  table,  exits 
before  his  class  can  fully  recover  from 
the  impact. 

A college  professor  colorful  enough  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  aetor  is  a rare  speci- 
men. Inborn  dramatic  sense  plus  that 
certain  air  of  mystery  woven  around 
persons  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
stage  are  turning  Zeeveld  into  a temper- 
ate John  Barrymore  as  far  as  legend 
and  anecdote  go.  For  this  reason,  the 
instructor  somehow  seems  out  of  char- 


acter when  the  student  encounters  him 
striding  at  a break-neck  pace  across 
campus,  his  black  slouch  hat  pulled 
f.own  jauntily  to  one  side.  One  wonders: 
what  is  his  story?  Are  the  rumors  true 
that : 

(1)  he  is  a discouraged  actor  who 
came  to  Maryland  when  vaude- 
ville died  . . . 

(2)  he  is  actually  a descendant  of 
Shakespeare  . . . 

(3)  he  hates  Laurence  Olivier  with 
a purple  passion  . . . 

Let’s  shatter  these  myths. 

Myth  One:  Zeeveld  is  a Maurice  Evans 
down  on  his  luck.  Try  to  picture  a fac- 
ulty show  at  another  well-known  univer- 
sity. In  true  varsity  show  spirit,  the 
repartee  is  flying  thick  and  fast.  Enter 
Zeeveld  and  a scholarly  buddy  in  a kind 
of  Weber  and  Fields  capacity.  The 
scene  is  a beach.  Zeeveld  has  one  line: 
“Unearthly.”  His  friend  is  supposed  to 
come  back  with,  “No,  sandy!”  But  his 
friend  never  quite  gets  around  to  saying, 
“No,  sandy!”  Someone  has  flubbed  a 
line.  Someone  has  trampled  to  the  dust 
his  one  and  only  bid  for  theatrical  great- 
ness. 

The  episode,  as  Zeeveld  relates  it, 
pretty  well  eliminates  any  conceptions 
of  his  treading  the  boards  professionally. 
Rather,  his  energies  have  been  poured 
into  the  role  of  Professor,  not  only  here 
but  also  at  Northwestern  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  where  he  has  spread 
the  gospel  of  the  English  Renaissance. 
Foundations  of  Tudor  Policy,  his  book, 
appeared  just  last  year  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Administration  Buildings  book 
store.  No  Forever  Amber,  the  volume 
is  a thorough  study  of  obscure  men 
who  figured  in  the  politics  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Myth  Two:  The  blood  of  the  Shake- 
speare family  runs  through  Zeeveld’s 
veins.  The  forty-seven  year  old  profes- 
sor traces  his  ancestors  back  to  old 
New  York  Dutch  stock,  his  family  tree 
bearing  a more  plentiful  crop  of  painters 
and  musicians  than  of  actors.  Except 
for  a great-grandfather  apprenticed  to  a 
crazy  sign  painter,  who  re-enacted 
Shakespearean  tragedies  as  he  did  his 
letter  work,  the  early  Zeevelds  had  no 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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My  whV  was  a Bull:  I was  a Virgo,  and  all  because 


Prndl  Talked  to  the  Stars 


I AM  A LONELY,  CONFUSED  and 
bitter  man.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  I was  filled  with  the  joy  of  ecstatic 
happiness.  My  bank  account  was  big, 
my  wife  was  beautiful,  and  my  apart 
ment  was  delightful.  Today  I have  no 
bank  account,  no  wife,  and  worst  of  all 
no  apartment.  All  this  because  my  best 
friend  is  an  astrologer. 

He  is  an  Egyptian,  tall,  skinny,  dap 
per,  his  hair  neatly  slicked  with  pom- 
ade, his  one  suit  of  clothes  always  care- 
fully pressed.  His  mind  is  agile,  his 
feet  nimble,  for  he  is  ever  on  the  go. 
He  is  a poor  Egyptian.  His  name  is 
Prndl  Vgbop  (pronounced  Prindel  Voo- 
gabop). 

Prndl  came  to  New  York  a year  ago 
when  I was  chief  copy-boy  for  a large 
advertising  firm,  Dratten,  Drutten,  Dut- 
ten,  and  Jones.  The  firm  is  located  on 
44th  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  The  reason 
I am  being  so  explicit  about  names  and 
addresses  is  because  they  were  impoi'- 
tant  in  directing  my  destiny. 

I was  introduced  to  Prndl  by  an  actor. 
A casual  acquaintance  named  Clevers. 
Now  Clevers  may  sound  to  you  like  an 
innocuous  name,  but  this  Clevers  proved 
my  undoing.  Why?  Because  he  was  a 
Scorpion.  That  is,  according  to  astrol- 
ogy, he  was  born  under  Scorpio,  the 
Scorpion. 

Now  since  I am  a Vii’gin  (which  un- 
til Prndl  explained  later  was  great  news 
to  me  since  I was  at  the  time  a success- 
fully married  man)  I had  no  business 
mixing  around  with  Scorpions  like 
Clevers.  Besides  this,  Clevers  was  a 
three. 

You  see,  no  astrologer  worth  his 
weight  in  galaxies  overlooks  the  slight- 
est opportunity  to  use  a little  numerology 
to  aid  and  abet  what  he  sees  in  the 
stars.  Numerology  is  a clinch  accord- 
ing to  Prndl.  It  all  boils  down  to  this 
little  chart: 

123456789 
ABCDEFGHI 
J KLMNOPQPv 
S TUVWXYZ 

Now  if  you’ll  just  take  the  name 
Clevers  and  substitute  the  appropriate 
number  for  each  letter,  you’ll  find  they 
add  up  to  30.  Then  if  you  break  this 
down  still  further  by  adding  the  3 and 
the  0,  you  get  3. 

See,  Clevers  is  a 3!  Me,  I’m  a 7,  and 
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by  Have  Resniek 

when  a 7 meets  a 3,  what  does  it  add  up 
to?  10!  And  this  in  turn  breaks  up  in- 
to 1.  Now  the  funny  part  about  this  is 
that  my  wife  (or — rather  my  ex-wife) 
is  a 4.  Just  for  the  hell  of  it  subtract 
the  4 from  the  7.  It  leaves  3.  Get  it? 
You  got  it!  This  actor  named  Cleveri 
ran  away  with  my  wife. 

You  may  ask  why  Prndl  didn’t  try  to 
prevent  this.  Actually  he  did  try  to 
help.  He  gave  me  the  clue  that  all  this 
would  happen.  He  said  that  my  wife 
was  a Bull  (she  was  born  under  Taurus) 
and  it  seems  that  Bulls  have  an  affinity 
for  Scorpions.  Big  deal ! I began  to  grow 


",  little  suspicious,  though,  every  time 
I saw  this  shnook  Clevers  talking  to  my 
wife  when  she  came  up  to  the  office. 
Prndle  told  me  to  treat  her  “cold,”  be- 
cause “cold”  is  a 7,  and  4 and  3 are 
7.  Shrewd,  eh? 

Well,  that’s  just  what  I did.  But  the 
cooler  I became,  the  more  arguments  I 
had  with  my  wife.  When  shi  threatened 
to  move  out,  Prndl  said  to  let  her  go. 
You  see  he’d  consulted  the  stars  and 
found  that  Pluto  was  in  my  third  house. 
I didn’t  know  who  was  in  the  other 
two,  but  I do  know  that  when  my  wife 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Short-Short 

SOLITAIRE 

by  W.  I 

AS  HE  LEFT  THE  HOUSE,  Johnny 


Carter  saw  that  the  snow  had  turned  in- 
to a light  rain  which  coated  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees  with  shining 
ice.  The  light  of  the  street  lamp,  re- 
flected by  the  snow  piled  high  on  the 
lawns,  showed  the  zig-zag  cracks  and 
rivulets  of  the  ice  in  the  gutter  and  the 
black  slush  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
where  the  cars  had  passed.  Pulling  up 
his  coat  collar,  Johnny  threw  away  tH£ 
match  with  which  he  had  just  lit  his 
cigarette.  It  made  a hiss  as  it  landed 
in  a little  crack  in  the  ice. 

Shoving  his  hands  deep  into  his  poc- 
kets for  wai’mth,  he  began  to  walk  the 
half-block  from  his  house  to  the  corner. 
Just  before  he  turned  into  Adams  Ave- 
nue, he  saw  a couple  getting  into  a car. 
They  were  undoubtedly  going  to  some 
dance.  The  girl  was  holding  the  skirt  of 
her  evening  gown  as  the  boy,  neatly 
dressed  in  a tuxedo,  helped  her  in. 

The  orchestra  teas  playing  “Night 
and  Day”  and  Johnny  and  Claire 
walked  slowly,  hand  in  hand,  onto  the 
dance  floor.  The  lights  were  low,  ana 
the  trumpet  filled  the  whole  ballroom 
with  sweet  music.  Johnny  pulled 
Claire  close  to  him,  her  body  next  r > 
his.  He  could  smell  the  faint  trace  01 
perfume  on  her  hair  as  her  head 
rested  against  his  shoulder  . . . 

Johnny  almost  slipped  on  a piece  of  ice 
hidden  under  the  snow;  he  had  to  grab 
for  a stone  wall  to  support  himself 
There  were  only  a few  cars  on  the 
street,  and  it  was  completely  dark  ex- 
cept for  the  dim  glow  of  the  orange 
globe  on  top  of  the  fire  alarm  box.  After 
walking  a few  blocks  he  reached  Glen- 
mont.  The  trace  of  rain  in  the  air  and 
the  coldness  seemed  to  make  the  big- 
neon  signs  a brighter  red  and  green. 
The  blinking  electric  sign  on  the  Drive 
Way  bowling  alleys  was  reflected  per- 
fectly in  a puddle  in  a low  spot  in  the 
sidewalk.  As  he  walked  on,  he  paused 
to  look  into  the  window  of  Ed’s  Snac'c 
Shoppe.  A boy  and  a girl  were  sitting 
in  the  booth  nearest  the  window.  He 
was  leaning  over  to  light  her  cigarette; 
when  she  got  the  light,  she  blew  a cloud 
of  smoke  in  his  face.  They  both  laughed, 
and  he  grabbed  for  her  hand. 

He  had  been  gay  and  wisecrack- 
ing all  evening,  but  now,  as  he  walked 


Mullen 

Pat  to  her  door,  Johnny  had  become 
serious.  “It’s  certainly  been  a lot  of 
fun,”  she  said  with  a smile,  “thank 
you  for  a wonderful  evening.”  “I  had 
a swell  time,  too,”  he  said.  “How  about 
the  basketball  game  next  week,  would 
you  like  to  go?”  She  nodded,  and  he 
took  her  to  his  arms.  At  first  her  lips 
were  cool,  but  then  less  cool  . . . 

A car  sped  by  too  fast;  Johnny  had 
to  jump  to  avoid  the  slush  and  rain  it 
threw  over  the  sidewalk.  A little  of  it 
got  on  his  coat,  and  he  felt  the  water 
soaking  through  his  shoes.  He  walked 
another  block  until  he  was  in  front  of 
the  amusement  center  at  Adams  and  4th. 
The  glass  door  was  so  clouded  with 
steam  that  one  couldn’t  see  inside.  John- 
ny opened  the  door  and  went  in.  There 
was  a pretty  good  crowd.  The  sharp 
crack  of  the  rifles  at  the  shooting  gal- 
lery made  him  walk  to  the  back  of  the 
store,  past  the  row  of  flashing  and  noisy 
pin  ball  machines  and  the  juke  box.  He 
stood  and  watched  the  crowd  at  the  rifle 
range  for  a minute.  There  was  a couple 
at  the  far  end.  The  girl  was  shooting  a 
rifle  for  the  first  time,  while  the  boy 
was  posing  as  an  expert.  He  put  his 
aims  around  her,  steadying  the  gun,  and 
put  his  face  close  to  hers,  showing  her 
how  to  aim. 

As  they  sat  in  the  dark  of  the  movie 
house,  Johnny  held.  Mary’s  hand  and 
put  his  arm  around  her.  He  turned  his 
head  to  look  at,  her.  Even  in  the  dark 
he  coidd  see  her  beautiful  face — the 
short  blond  curls,  the  white  forehead, 
the  blue  eyes,  the  red  lips.  He  pulled 
her  gently  closer  to  him  . . . 

The  door  of  the  amusement  center 
slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  slammed 
shut.  Even  as  he  walked  away  he  could 
hear  the  shots  from  the  rifles.  Further 
up  the  street,  Johnny  could  see  the 
lighted  marquee  of  the  Rialto.  The  big- 
electric  lights  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole  block.  Just  as  he  got  there,  a show 
was  ending.  The  people  in  the  lobby 
we’re  moving  inside,  and  others  were 
coming  out.  The  men  were  helping  the 
girls  on  with  their  coats;  everyone  was 
laughing  or  smiling. 

Johnny  walked  up  to  the  cashier’s 
booth  and  took  out  his  wallet. 

“One,  please,”  he  said. — W.  L.  Mullen 
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lie  never  read  the  ning 
until  it  asked.  ”How*s 
alioot  it  srlmior?” 

That  starteil.  . . 


Harvey’s 

Great 

Reform 


IF  HARVEY  CUCKERHAM  had  never 
leafed  idly  through  a copy  of  Monsieur 
magazine  at  the  barber’s,  he  might  never 
have  become  a Monsieur  College  Board 
Member.  Harvey  confined  his  leisure 
reading  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Harper’s,  and  looked  with  pursed  lips 
(of  disapproval)  upon  such  fashionable 
trash  as  Monsieur,  which  billed  itself 
as  “the  magaine  for  picky  young  men.” 
But  on  this  particular  Saturday  at  the 
college  barber  shop,  there  lay  a long, 
talcum-scented  wait  ahead  of  Harvey, 
and  he  saw  no  harm  in  glancing  at  the 
pitiable  excuse  for  a magazine,  as  long 
as  his  face  bore  an  amused  expression 
indicating  he  really  was  above  that  sort 
of  thing. 

He  was  prepared  to  toss  the  publica- 
tion under  an  adjoining  chair  when  a 
small  notice  beckoned  to  him.  At  the 
top  of  the  back  page  sprawled  a young 
man  with  a crew  cut  head  and  a vulgar- 
looking school  letter  on  his  chest.  The 
caption  below  read : 

“Hey,  Joe!  Does  you  write?  Does  you 
draw?  Why  shore!  Then  become  a 
Monsieur  College  Board  Member  and 
compete  for  a guest  editorship.  From 
youse  guys  we  draw  25  lucky  devils 
who  will  work  one  month  in  New  York 
on  next  fall’s  issue.  Just  send  in  a min- 
iature— haw,  haw,  we  won’t  stop  there, 
haw,  haw — let  us  finish — a miniature 
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autobiographical  sketch  of  yourself  and 
a snapshot,  you  handsome  lout!  How’s 
aboot  it,  shmoe?” 

Harvey  Cuckerham  was  repelled.  That 
vile  writing,  that  toothbrush  borrowing 
familiarity,  and  that  horrible,  horrible 
final  implication,  “How’s  aboot  it, 
shmoe?” 

“Pah!”  Harvey  snorted,  and  he  meant 
it.  Later,  however,  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  dormitory,  he  discovered 
that  he  couldn’t  shake  himself  free  of 
the  idea.  Working  on  the  magazine  ap- 
pealed to  him,  not  that  he  would  enjoy 
the  worldly  pleasures  of  the  big  city, 
certainly  not;  but  that  he  could,  once 
inside  the  editorial  offices,  run  a crusade 
against  the  type  of  creature  who  wrote 
without  qualms,  “How’s  aboot  it,  shmoe?” 
If  only  he  could  perform  literary  mis- 
sionary work,  converting  the  commercial 
heathen  to  clean  religious  literati. 
“Then,”  he  murmured,  “I  shall  not  have 
read  T.  S.  ELot  in  vain.” 

Trusting  Old  Sid  wrinkled  his  edu- 
cated nose  when  Harvey  told  him.  Trust- 
ing Old  Sid  had  roomed  with  Harvey 
for  three  years  now,  and  extra-curricu- 
lar bosh  of  any  kind  was  an  anathema 
to  him. 

“You  are  fracturing  tradition,  old 
man,”  Sid  answered,  taking  off  his 
glasses  and  cleaning  them  with  his 
tongue,  as  was  his  usual  habit.  “Does 


Einstein  write  articles  for  Popular  Me- 
chanics?” 

“But  here  is  a magnificent  opportun- 
ity to  do  something  more  constructive 
than  merely  reading  or  writing  literary 
criticism,”  Harvey  answered.  “Perhaps 
I can  start  a colony  of  good  writers  with- 
in the  stafF  of  Monsieur.  And  my  dear 
Sidney,  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
intellectuals  do  not  indulge  in  com- 
mercial creative  outlets  simply  because 
they’re  afraid  their  efforts  may  be  sur- 
passed by  those  of  a semi-illiterate.” 

Sid  withdrew  to  his  text  book  and 
didn’t  look  up  until  two  hours  later. 
At  that  time  Harvey  was  waving  in 
mid-air  an  autobiographical  sketch,  hot 
off  the  presses  from  his  sub-conscious. 

“Listen,  Sid.  Here  it  is.”  Harvey 
cleared  his  throat.  “As  a child  I used 
to  beat  away  the  darkness  with  a tiny, 
child-like  damp  fist,  damp  because  in 
child-like  I had  been  munching  on 

it.  What  do  you  think  of  that  as  an 
opener,  Sid?” 

“The  nearest  you  can  get  to  James 
Joyce  without  plagiarizing,”  Trusting 
Old  Sid  remarked. 

The  acceptance  letter  from  Monsieur 
rebounded  like  an  overly  enthused  ping- 
pong  ball.  As  Harvey  opened  the 
Scotch  plaid  bordered  envelope,  a hot 
breath  of  Seaforth!  socked  him  in  the 
nostrils.  The  message  was  breezy. 


L 


“Ho,  fellah, 

Hey,  ho,  know  what  you  did,  fellah ? 
You  made  our  College  Board,  boy. 
Man , fellah,  we’s  sho’  proud  of  you, 
boy.  Yessir  lad,  now  all  you  have  to 
do  is  complete  the  assignments  we 
whack  your  way.  They’ll  give  us  a 
chew  of  what  you  can  do.  From  these 
we  pick  those  guest  editors  to  go  to 
N.Y.C.  for  a yippy-i-oh  yippy-i-ay 
time!  H-u-g-e  fat  money  prizes  will 
be  doled  out  to  the  best  assignment 
senders  each  time. 

Sincerely,  fellah, 
Clarence  Pennypacker 
College  Board  Editor 

When  Harvey  laid  aside  the  letter, 
he  felt  like  the  frazzled  end  of  an  elec- 
trical cord.  This  Clarence  Pennypacker 
was  sadly  in  need  of  converting.  Harvey 
flipped  the  page  and  read  Assignment  I. 
In  less  vitaminized  language  it  told  him 
to  write  a 1,000  word  criticism  of  the 
magazine,  evaluating  departments  in 
detail.  Here,  he  realized,  was  his  chance 
to  air  all  the  ideas  of  literary  criticism 
he  had  sopped  up  in  three  years.  He 
would  explain  classicism,  romanticism, 
realism.  He  picked  up  his  pen. 

“Yours,”  he  began,  “is  an  awfully 
ugly  magazine.”  Using  extreme  thrift, 
he  wrote  3,000  words. 

Harvey  knew  he  would  not  win  a 
prize  with  the  criticism.  He  prayed  fer- 
vently for  a severe  rebuke  from  the 
editors  for  speaking  his  mind.  Or  pos- 
sibly, there  already  existed  an  under- 
ground group  of  writers  on  the  staff, 
who  would  read  his  criticism  and  secret- 
ly let  him  know  that  the  day  of  the 
revolution  against  commercial  drivel  was 
at  hand. 

A LETTER,  brazenly  mimeographed, 
thanked  him  for  a sporting  try  and  had 
the  gall  to  add,  “Enclosed  is  a coupon 
that  entitles  you  to  a year’s  subscription 
for  fifty  cents  less  than  ordinarily.” 
There  was  a certain  emptiness  in 
Harvey.  A drained  feeling.  Numbly, 
he  turned  to  Assignment  II  and  found 
a galaxy  of  questionaires  to  be  filled 
out.  “List  your  ideal  wardrobe  ...  5 
incoming  college  fads  ...  5 outgoing 
fads  . . . favorite  movie  star  . . 

That  did  it.  Harvey  gnashed  his 
teeth  and  whipped  out  his  pen.  Sneer- 
ing, he  wrote,  “My  ideal  wardrobe  is  just 
too  ideal  for  materialistic  words.”  Snarl- 
ing, he  wrote,  “As  an  incoming  fad, 
all  the  fellahs  at  my  school  are  inflating 
paper  bags  and  bursting  them.  As  an 
outgoing  fad,  they  throw  the  paper  bags 
away.’ 

Harvey  was  very  bitter. 

The  second  assigment  results  were 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear  to  read. 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


ONCE  UPON  A TIME,  there 
lived  a large  distinguished  cat  by 
the  name  of  Ira  Jermirah  Cat.  He 
never  liked  his  last  name  at  all, 
although  he  thought  his  given 
names  sounded  very  musical.  He 
would  have  much  preferred  a 
name  such  as  Bevonshire  or  Von 
Clippington  which  was  more  in 
keeping  with  his  dignity.  How- 
ever, whenever  he  was  feeling 
depressed  over  the  trite  surname 
which  his  ancestors  had  passed 
down  to  him  he  would  console 
himself  by  thinking  of  Horace 
Mann,  Donald  Duck,  and  other 
notables  who  had  been  under  a 
similar  handicap. 

Mr.  Cat,  as  his  admirers  called 
him,  was  an  ardent  radio  listener. 
He  only  tolerated  the  “soap 
operas,"  but  he  thought  the  quiz 
programs  were  very  fine.  His 
favorite  was  a candy  bar  shew 
on  Monday  nights  which  featured 
a weekly  biographical  sketch. 
During  his  day  Mr.  Cat  had  identi- 
fied (on  the  first  clue)  such  famous 
figures  as  Casey  Jones,  Admiral 
Nimitz,  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Once  he  even  spotted  a Chinese 
king  of  the  Second  Mongolian 
Dynasty,  but  that  had  been  on 
the  second  clue. 

The  sketches  were  sent  in  by 
radio  listeners,  and  so  Mr.  Cat 
decided  that  he  would  send  in  a 
sketch  and  perhaps  win  the  $200 
prize.  He  concluded  that  a very 
logical  choice  of  a famous  person- 
age would  be  the  late  Irvin  Cobb. 
He  had  never  known  Cobb  per- 
sonally, but  he  had  always  ad- 
mired him  very  much.  He  de- 
voted several  days  to  extensive 
research  on  Cobb  and  finally 
came  up  with  what  he  considered 
to  be  a very  timely  and  authentic 
sketch.  He  sent  it  off  with  the 
appropriate  number  of  candy  bar 
wrappers,  and  then  settled  back 
to  await  results. 

He  didn't  have  to  wait  long. 
Three  weeks  later  the  biograph- 
ical sketch  was  on  none  other 


than  Irvin  Cobb.  Mr.  Cat  began 
to  quiver  all  over,  but  much  to 
his  horror  he  soon  found  that  they 
hadn't  used  his  sketch,  but  in- 
stead one  by  Arnold  Armadillo 
of  1347  East  Pecan  St.,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Mr.  Cat  tried  not  to  feel 
bitter  towards  Mr.  Armadillo  who 
he  realized  must  have  the  same 
sort  of  last  name  trouble  that  he 
had.  However,  he  couldn't  help 
but  notice  that  Mr.  Armadillo  had 
forgotten  to  include  the  clue 
about  Irvin  Cobb  working  in  a 
paper  mill  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  was  trying  to  control  this  feel- 
ing of  resentment  when  suddenly 
he  heard  the  announcer  stating 
that  "...  since  a number  of  you 
listeners  also  suggested  this  same 
personality,  we  are  sending  each 
of  you  a case  of  our  candy  bars." 

Mr.  Cat  felt  better,  and  when 
the  candy  bars  came  two  weeks 
later  he  invited  in  all  his  friends 
to  share  in  his  reward.  His  friends 
were  all  very  pleased  at  the  invi- 
tation, and  many  brought  along 
biographical  sketches  to  test  Mr. 
Cat's  astuteness.  He  got  them  all 
on  the  first  clue  except  for  Simon 
Bolivar's  mother  who  baffled  him 
until  the  third  clue.  All  the  guests 
enjoyed  the  candy  bars,  and 
many  remarked  that  they  were 
the  best  they  had  ever  eaten. 

But  the  next  morning  Mr.  Cat 
discovered  to  his  sorrow  that  all 
but  two  of  his  friends  had  become 
sick  from  the  candy  bars,  and 
four  had  actually  passed  away 
during  the  night.  The  doctor  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  the  nougat 
centers  that  had  done  the  dam- 
age. Mr.  Cat  was  completely 
broken  up.  He  changed  his  name 
to  Ezra  Cat  Cat,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  moved  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  where  he  still  lives  as  a 
lonely  old  cat. 

MORAL:  IT'S  O.K.  TO  SEND  IN 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  BUT 
WATCH  THOSE  NOUGAT  CEN- 
TERS. 
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Jokes  like  Mother 
oserl  to  tell  . . . 


They  were  having  just  one  more  at 
the  bar  when  an  old  friend,  previously 
quite  normal,  came  through  the  door, 
walked  up  the  wall,  across  the  ceiling, 
down  the  other  wall  and  disappeared 
out  the  door.  There  was  a moment  of 
stunned  silence,  then,  “What  in  the 
world’s  the  matter  with  that  guy?” 
“Yeah,  he  didn’t  even  speak  to  us.” 


A gentleman  in  the  optical  business 
was  instructing  his  son  in  the  technique 
of  chiseling  a fair  and  honest  price  out 
of  a customer.  He  said,  “Son,  after 
you’ve  fitted  the  glasses  to  the  customer 
and  he  asks,  “What’s  the  charge?”  you 
should  say: 

“The  charge  is  ten  dollars.” 

“Then  pause  and  watch  for  the  flinch.” 
“If  the  customer  does  not  flinch,  you 
say:  “That’s  for  the  frames;  the  lenses 
will  be  another  ten  dollars.” 

“Then  pause  again,  but  this  time  only 
slightly — and  again  you  watch  for  the 
flinch.” 

“If  the  customer  doesn’t  flinch,  you 
say:  ‘Each’.” 


The  sorority  girl  had  just  received  an 
engagement  ring,  and  wore  it  down  to 
breakfast  next  morning.  To  her  exasper- 
ation, no  one  noticed  the  ring.  Finally, 
after  fuming  and  squirming  throughout 
the  meal,  a lull  came  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  she  exclaimed  loudly,  “My 
goodness,  it’s  hot  in  here.  I think  I’ll 
take  off  my  ring.” 


Once  there  was  a traveling  salesman. 
He  was  new  to  the  job — but  he  had  heard 
a lot  of  jokes  about  farmers’  daughters. 
So  when  it  got  late,  instead  of  stopping 
in  town,  he  went  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house. The  people  were  very  hospitable; 
they  invited  him  to  sepnd  the  night. 
They  had  a daughter!  And  as  usual 
there  were  only  two  bedrooms,  one  for 
the  old  couple;  and  the  salesman  was 
told  to  sleep  in  the  daughter’s  room. 

About  nine  o’clock  they  all  went  to 
bed  for  a good  night’s  rest.  The  next 
morning  the  farmer  got  up,  his  wife 
got  up,  the  salesman  got  up,  and  the 
daughter  got  home  from  college. 


His  Fa  vorite  Girl ' 


THERE  ARE  SOME  THINGS  a Balti- 
morean can  spot  at  first  glance:  marble 
steps, 'good  seafood,  good  beer,  and  a 
Yardley  cartoon.  Though  the  Old  Line 
can't  bring  you  the  first  three,  we  do 
have  a Yardley  cartoon  for  you. 

Mr.  Yardley,  whose  little  man  and  cats 
have  been  a regular  feature  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  for  years,  was  happy  to 
give  us  this  cartoon.  'Tve  been  hitting 
the  University  for  so  long,  it's  about 
time  I did  something  for  them,"  he 
said. 

In  his  office  in  the  Sun  building,  Mr. 
Yardley  looks  like  everything  a real 


cartoonist  should  be.  He  is  surrounde 
by  drawing  boards,  paint  brushes,  an: 
beer  steins.  On  his  drawing  boarc 
slightly  smeared  with  ashes  from  hi 
ever-present  Philip  Morris,  is  tacke 
the  cartoon  for  the  next  day's  Sun.  O: 
our  visit,  the  cartoon  so  displayed  wa 
a picture  of  several  ants  surveyim 
what's  left  of  the  world  after  the  atomi 
war. 


"They  probably  won't  accept  thi 
one,"  he  said,  "too  gloomy."  When  w< 
asked  him  about  our  cartoon,  he  point 
ed  to  another  drawing  board  and  then 
it  was,  the  ink  still  wet.  ”1  got  a bi< 
kick  out  of  drawing  that  girl,"  he  saic 
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\oughout  I he  Years 
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Her  PLUMP/ 


"I've  been  drawing  some  pretty  sad 
things  lately." 

Yardley  is  a big  man,  well  over  six 
feet  tall  and  heavy  for  his  height.  The 
little  man  in  his  cartoons  was  originally 
Yardley  himself,  but,  as  the  character 
developed,  Yardley  seemed  to  get  big- 
ger and  the  figure  smaller.  Balti- 
moreans used  to  thinking  of  Yardley  as 
the  little  man,  pass  him  on  the  street 
and  fail  to  recognize  him.  But,  the 
"b'hoys,"  the  Baltimore  politicians, 
know  him  well.  He  has  been  lampoon- 
ing their  activities  for  years.  The  Yard- 
ley  politician,  with  his  derby  hat,  his 
cigar,  and  his  limited  mentality,  is  a 


feature  of  Baltimore  life.  His  caustic 
pen  has  revealed  the  stupidities  of 
many  phases  of  Baltimore's  graft-ridden 
political  machine. 

When  we  asked  him  why  he  so 
often  aimed  his  cartoons  at  panning 
Dr.  Byrd  and  the  University,  he  replied, 

"Well,  I just  paid  ninety-five  dollars 
into  Mr.  Lacy's  office  for  taxes.  I guess 
that's  why  I'm  interested — I like  to 
know  where  it’s  going.  Now  about 
those  three  regents  and  their  trip 
to  ...  " 

But  we  closed  the  door  before  he 
could  finish.  We  had  our  cartoon.  We 
could  let  Dr.  Byrd  handle  the  "Sun." 
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lllll'S  fllill  lll!lllll!ll 

Cerf  rujucti'il  . . . 


One  of  the  guests  turned  to  a man 
by  his  side  to  criticize  the  singing  of 
the  woman  soloist. 

“What  a terrible  voice!  Do  you  know 
who  she  is?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer,  “She’s  my 
wife.” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  it 
isn’t  her  voice  really.  It’s  the  stuff  they 
make  her  sing.  I wonder  who  wrote  that 
awful  song?” 

“I  did,”  was  the  answer. 


The  Florida  beach  and  blue  sea  looked 
inviting  to  the  tourist  from  the  north, 
but  before  venturing  into  the  water  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  safe.  “Are  there 
any  alligators  here?”  he  inquired  of  a 
native  Floridian. 

“Oh  no,”  replied  the  native,  “Theiv 
are  no  alligators  here.” 

Reassured,  the  tourist  went  into  the 
water.  After  swimming  out  some  dis- 
tance, he  called  back: 

“Are  you  sure  there  aren’t  any  alli- 
gators here?” 

“Of  course  I’m  sure,”  shouted  the 
Floridian.  “They  never  come  around 
here.  They’re  afraid  of  the  sharks.” 


The  quiet  little  freshman  coed  from 
the  country  was  on  her  first  college  date, 
and  thrilled  beyond  words.  She  didn’t 
want  to  appear  countryfied.  She  had 
put  on  her  prettiest  dress,  gotten  i 
sophisticated  hair-do,  and  was  all  pre- 
pared to  talk  understanding^  about 
music,  art  or  politics. 

Her  hero  took  her  to  a movie,  and 
then  to  the  favorite  college  cafe. 

“Two  beers,”  he  told  the  waiter. 

She,  not  to  be  outdone,  murmured: 
“The  same  for  me.” 


An  Englishman  returned  to  his  home 
from  a trip  to  America  and  was  telling 
his  friends  of  odd  American  games. 
“And  they  have  one  of  the  queerest 
games  they  play  in  the  movie  houses. 
I think  they  call  it  Oh  Hell.”  “How  do 
they  play  it?”  “Well,  when  you  go  in, 
they  give  you  a card  with  a lot  of  num- 
bers on  it  and  during  the  intermission 
a man  yells  out  a lot  of  numbers.  Then 
someone  yells  ‘Bingo,’  and  everyone  else 
say,  ‘Oh  Hell’.” 


THE  FLYING  SPRING 


by  Have  Groves 


"And  I said  I don't  want  any  8 o'clock 
"I  lay  2 to  1 on  the  snail."  classes!" 


"Listen  to  this  again,  will  you.  (sob)  Eng- 
lish at  8:00;  Glockenspiel  playing  at  6:00, 
and  Labs  (sob)  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  at  8:00." 


"I  don't  give  a darn  ii  it  is  St.  Valentine's 
Day!" 
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THERE  WAS  SCHOLARSHIP 
AND  APATHY.  There  were 
weary  professors,  drowsing  stu- 
dents, and  chalk-smelling 
rooms. 

A chair  squeaked.  A book 
slammed.  A loot  scraped.  A 
psychology  professor  groped  for 
exactly  the  right  word.  Eigh- 
teen minutes  of  the  hour. 

"It  is  often  said  that  'every 
man  has  his  price,'  " said  the 
professor.  "That  if  you  offer 
sufficient  monetary  incentive 
you  can  induce  him  to  do  any- 
thing that  you  wish  . . ." 

Two  Canasta  players  in  the 
back  row  looked  up  from  their 
cards. 

"It  is  interesting,"  said  the 
professor,  "to  examine  the  re- 
sults of  a study  in  which  indi- 
viduals were  asked  how  much 
money  would  induce  them  to 
commit  certain  acts,  against 
which  there  is  usually  much  re- 
sistance in  civilized  human  be- 
ings . . 

The  two  card  players  laid 
down  their  cards. 

"According  to  Thorndike,  the 
median  amount  demanded  by 
students  and  teachers  of  psy- 
chology to  ’eat  a dead  beetle 
one  inch  long,'  was  5,000  dol- 
lars." 

"I'd  do  it  for  twenty  bucks," 
whispered  one  of  the  card 
players. 

"I'd  do  it  for  ten  bucks!"  said 
his  partner,  not  to  be  outdone. 

A sorority  girl  powdered  her 


PENNY 


nose.  A football  player  yawned. 
A fraternity  man  put  his  watch 
to  his  ear. 

"According  to  Thorndike," 
said  the  professor,  "the  median 
amount  demanded  by  students 
and  teachers  of  psychology  to 
’swallow  a live  goldfish,'  was 
500  dollars." 

"Five  dollars  is  all  I'd  charge," 
volunteered  one  of  the  card 
players  in  a loud  whisper. 

"Two-fifty  is  my  price,"  said 
his  neighbor. 

By  this  time  the  two  hecklers 
had  quite  an  appreciative  au- 
dience recruited  from  the  sleep- 
ers in  the  back  row.  They  were 
all  laughing,  and  a few  even 
joined  the  bidding. 

"I'd  swallow  a live  goldfish 
for  a dollar  and  twenty-four 
cents  — not  a penny  lessl” 
Laughter. 

"Would  thirty-five  cents  be 
too  much?"  More  laughter. 

This  last  outburst  filled  the 
room.  The  professor  couldn't 
ignore  it. 

"Quiet,  back  there!"  he 
shouted. 

No  one  heard  him. 

"Quiet,  back  there!"  he 
shouted  again. 

The  laughter  continued. 

"For  two  cents,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "For  two  cents  I'd  . . . 
I'd.  . ." 

It  was  a mistake.  He  never 
should  have  said  it. 

As  if  at  a signal,  the  pennies 
began  to  fall.  Tens  of  pennies. 


ANTE 


Hundreds  of  pennies.  They  tin- 
kled on  the  floor.  They  pinged 
against  the  blackboard.  They 
rained  on  the  professor.  They 
hailed  on  the  professor.  There 
were  no  end  to  the  pennies. 

At  last,  one  of  the  card  play- 
ers stood  up.  "What  would 
you  do  for  two  cents,  profes- 
sor?" he  asked.  The  class 
howled. 

"For  two  cents  I'd  kill  you 
all,"  said  the  professor.  And 
withdrawing  a Thompson  sub- 
machine gun  (a  birthday  pres- 
ent) from  his  briefcase,  he 
started  firing  into  the  students. 

His  first  blast  cut  down  all  the 
foot  scrapers  and  book  stam- 
mers. His  second  blast  plugged 
all  the  chair  squeakers  and 
knuckle  crackers.  His  third  blast 
got  all  the  football  players,  nose 
powderers,  card  players,  late- 
comers, and  question  askers. 


AT  TEN  MINUTES  OF  THE 
HOUR  the  bell  rang,  loud  and 
long,  but  nobody  got  up  to 
leave.  Not  even  the  professoi. 
He  spent  the  next  sixty  minutes, 
his  lunch  hour,  picking  up  the 
pennies. — Art  Cosing. 
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It  Could  Be 
VERSE 

AS  A GENEROUS  GESTURE  to  some 
anthologist  of  the  year  2050,  who  just 
might  include  the  following  excerpt 
from  Bennett  Cerf  as  an  example  of 
20th  century  literature,  I have  carefully 
annotated  it  for  inclusion  in  "A  Survey 
of  Pre-Atomic  Writing,"  and  consider  it 
ready  at  long  last  for  the  class  of  2054. 

1 2 3 

*Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 

4 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks. 
And  when  she  found  what  she 

5 

had  done, 

6 7 

She  gave  her  father  forty-one. 

*Note  that  the  quatrain  is  actually 
two  couplets  with  rhyming  scheme 
AABB,  although  the  effect  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
x of  axe"  in  the  first  line  is  replaced 
by  the  "cks"  in  "whacks,"  in  the  second 
line,  the  rhyming  is  identical.  Note  that 
although  the  poem  is  written  in  iambic 
tetrameter,  the  unstressed  portion  of  the 
first  foot  is  missing  in  the  first  line. 

1.  Lizzie — familiar  or  affectionate  nick- 

name for  Christian  name  Elizabeth. 
Called  also:  Betty,  Beth,  Lizbeth, 

Bets,  Bett,  and  just  for  the  fun  of  it, 
Clarissa.  If  no  one  answers  call 
Wa-9541. 

2.  Borden — not  to  be  confused  with 
popular  brand  of  condensed  milk 
much  used  during  this  period — spon- 
sored by  cow  named  Clarissa. 

3.  axe — pre-historic  instrument  used  for 
felling  trees,  and  in  political  cam- 
paigns-circa  1800-1950.  See  also 
bludgeon,  knife,  saw,  hammer,  Mary, 
Wa-2800. 

4.  whacks — licks  or  a hit  in  the  head. 

5.  meaning  not  exactly  clear,  but  from 
the  poet's  (?)  phraseology  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  Miss  Borden  was  un- 
aware of  her  behavior  until  some- 
time after  the  perpetration  of  the 
act.  (How  about  that??!!) 

6.  father  — indirect  object  of  verb 
"gave,"  preposition  "to"  implied.  Ef- 
fect on  father,  however,  would  be 
that  of  receiver  of  the  action. 

7.  forty-one — refer  to  line  2,  notation 
4.  Reveals  paternal  preference  in 
bestowing  extra  whack.  Can  be  in- 
terpreted as  perhaps  subconscious 
compliment  to  father. 
RECOMMENDATION  TO  TEACHERS: 
Have  pupils  write  200-300  word  char- 
acter sketch  on  Lizzie  Borden. 

— Dave  Resnick 


Harvey 

The  name  buried  seventh  in  the  list  of 
prize  winners  escaped  him  at  first;  but 
on  the  second  reading,  there  it  stood 
all  meaningful,  a short  Biblical  proverb, 
a Shavian  epigram  . . . Harvey  Cucker- 
ham.  As  he  hungrily  shook  out  further 
contents  of  the  envelope,  a pastel  green 
check  floated  gently  to  the  floor. 

“Sid,”  Harvey  croaked.  “What’s  the 
old  story  about  straw  being  turned  into 
gold?” 

“Oh  hush!”  Trusting  Old  Sid  snapped, 
retina-deep  in  an  unabridged  volume  of 
fine  print. 

“Sid,  I outdid  myself  for  them,  and 
they  thanked  me  for  a sporting  try.  I 
spat  at  them,  and  they  not  only  turned 
the  other  cheek,  they  stuffed  it  full  of 
sheckles.” 

“You’re  still  not  in  New  York  yet,” 
Sid  answered  peevishly,  somehow  not 
his  usual  vague  self.  Suddenly  Harvey 
realized.  Trusting  Old  Sid  was  as  jealous 
as  a person  of  average  I.Q.  “There’s 
still  Assignment  III  to  be  conquered,” 
Sid  added.  “What  is  the  last  of  the 
three  weird  sisters?” 

“Assignment  III  bids  me  choose  the 
position  on  the  staff  that  appeals  to  me 
most  and  try  out  for  it,”  Harvey  said 
importantly.  “Then  it  lists  the  various 
duties  for  each  position.  Choice  of  foods 
editor,  be-bop  editor,  travel  editor  . . .” 

“By  all  means  choose  travel  editor 
and  instruct  them  to  join  Ajax  and 
Achilles  in  the  regions  of  Pluto,”  Sid 
giggled  naughtily.  “Naturally,  you’re  not 
going  to  continue  this  degrading  ad- 
venture.” 

“I  have  it,”  Harvey  shouted,  ignoring 
Sid’s  last  remark.  “I  think  I shall  try 
to  capture  the  position  of  Advertising 
Copy  Editor.” 

Trusting  Old  Sid  winced. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  a complete 
change  came  over  Harvey  Cukerham.  He 
juggled  the  theme  of  his  term  paper 
from  “Stream  of  Consciousness  Writing” 
to  “Let’s  Dig  Nuggets  With  What  We 
Write,  Hey?”  He  ceased  to  shatter  the 
cud-chewing  calm  of  his  classes  with 
inspired  remarks.  He  even  seriously 
considered  writing  for  the  college  maga- 
zine. 

“What  is  the  pathetic  fallacy?”  he 
was  asked  during  an  English  class. 

“What  indeed!”  scoffed  Harvey  and 
vent  back  to  doodling. 

The  big  jolt  came  when  Harvey 
flunked  an  exam  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  had  spent  the  previous 
evenings  writing  a biographical  sketch 
of  Mickey  Rooney  for  Dr.  I.Q.,  c/o  Mars, 
Inc.,  and  a series  of  six  right  and  wrong 
statements  for  the  same  radio  program. 
It  was  fate  that,  immediately  after 
having  been  handed  the  ill-starred  exam 


paper,  he  should  run  into  his  old  platonic 
flame,  Hester  Alice  Frick.  Hers  was  a 
face  out  of  the  past,  which,  Harvey 
realized,  was  where  it  belonged. 

“Harvey  Cuckerham,”  Hester  Alice 
whined,  “what’s  this  I hear  about  your 
complete  cultural  disintegration?  Aha! 
That  F you’re  concealing  behind  your 
back  from  me  is  the  poor  fatherless  off 
spring  of  a union  between  an  intellec- 
tual mind  and  the  passions  of  the  out- 
side world.” 

Harvey  regarded  the  girl  whose  name 
he  had  once  spoken  in  the  same  breath 
with  Emily  Dickinson’s. 

“Oh  go  smash  saloon  windows,”  he 
said. 

That  afternoon  Sid  wordlessly  handed 
him  the  final  letter  from  Clarence  Pen- 
nypacker.  Harvey  didn’t  open  it  right 
away.  He  was  deep  in  reverie.  A large 
F danced  before  his  eyes,  and  his  once 
glorious  3.7  average  lay  smouldering  in 
ruins,  completely  stifled  by  a Vesuvius 
of  molten  commercialism.  He,  himself, 
had  turned  out  to  be  a scholarly  star 
fallen  to  the  status  of  a creeping  com- 
mercial lightning  bug. 

He  gazed  at  the  envelope  in  his  hands. 
He  wouldn’t  be  a winner.  Sid  was  right. 
Contests  were  for  the  common  people. 
Did  Carl  Sandburg  write  singing  com- 
mercials for  Duz? 

“Open  it,  Sid,”  he  murmured. 

Sid  tore  the  envelope  and  silently 
read  the  list  of  the  25  College  Boards 
who  would  be  taking  the  train  to  New 
York.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  Harvey. 

“Well,”  ne  smiled,  shaking  Harvey’s 
clammy  hand,  “bon  voyage,  old  man.” 
Sid’s  voice  droned  on.  ‘Here’s  a check 
covering  travelling  expenses.  The  maga- 
zine refuses  to  take  responsibility  for 
any  accidents  or  injuries  guest  editors 
may  sustain  while  they  are  modeling  for 
advertisements.”  Sid  smiled  for  the  first 
time  that  week.  “A  flash  bulb  will  most 
likely  fall  on  your  face  and  scar  it.” 
Harvey  sat,  unseeing,  unhearing.  He 
visualized  a full-paged  ad  in  which  a 
bronzed  Harvey  clad  in  appropriate 
clothing  stood  on  the  iron-worked  bal- 
cony of  a pink  stucco  inn  overlooking  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  Below  in  the  sun- 
ny courtyard,  swarthy-skinned  natives 
were  squeezing  luscious  purple  grapes  to 
make  wine.  The  caption  beneath,  Har- 
vey’s own  creation,  would  read:  “B.V.D. 

. . . On  Account  Of  . . 

.“When  do  you  propose  to  teach  the 
regular  staff  members  how  to  write?” 
Sid  was  asking.  “When  does  the  Great 
Reform  take  place?” 

“Reform?”  Harvey  repeated  hoarsely, 
returning  to  the  present.  “Reform?” 
he  chuckled,  slapping  Trusting  Old  Sid 
on  the  back.  “Reform?”  he  bellowed, 
ripping  an  Atlantic  M untidy  in  half 
“Are  you  kidding,  fellah?” — The  End 
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ft’rndl 

moved  out  of  my  apartment,  Prndl 
moved  in. 

I was  still  brooding  about  losing  my 
wife  when  Prndl  came  to  me  and  said 
that  he  was  worried  about  my  job.  I 
told  him  not  to  worry.  Pd  been  working 
there  nine  years  and  everybody  liked  me. 
As  soon  as  I said  this  I began  to  regret 
it. 

Prndl’s  face  took  on  a ghastly  hue,  and 
his  lips  twitched  convulsively. 

“Did  you  say  nine  years?”  he  asked. 

“Yes”,  I replied  knitting  my  brows. 
“I  said  nine  years  . . .” 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
moaned  softly.  I got  panicky  and  asked 
him  what  was  wrong.  He  turned  to  the 
coffee  table  and  picked  up  one  of  my 
business  cards.  Pointing  a long,  bony 
finger  at  the  name  of  the  agency  he 
explained, 

“Look  here!  It  says  Dratten,  Druten, 
Dutton  and  Jones — how  did  Jones  get 
in  there?” 

“You  mean — ” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  slowly,  “Jones  is 
a nine.” 

I was  completely  taken  off  guard, 
shocked,  and  stunned.  To  think  that 


Jones,  a man  I had  grown  to  admire 
and  love,  could  have  the  gall  to  do  this 
to  me!  Jones  was  a nine,  and  I was 
employed  there  nine  years.  It  was  my 
wife  and  Clevers  again  in  reverse. 

Well,  of  course  I shot  out  of  the  place 
in  short  order.  Remember  I mentioned 
the  address  44th  Street  and  5th  Avenue? 
Just  for  the  hell  of  it  add  the  5 to  any 
one  of  the  4’s— 9! 

This  action  left  me  without  a job, 


but  again  Prndl  was  there  like  the  pro- 
verbial handle,  and  again  he  assured 
me  that  the  stars  were  favorable.  I 
was  getting  into  the  orbit  of  Saturn, 
the  ringed  palnet  which  signified  money. 
He  said  this  meant  I would  soon  be  sur- 
rounded with  money. 

He  was  right.  I was  surrounded  by 
money — other  people’s  money.  The  bills 
came  in  thick  and  fast,  for  Prndl  had 
found  himself  a lady  friend  and  they 
just  couldn’t  keep  away  from  the  bright 
lights.  While  my  bank  account  got  thin- 
ner, Prndl  put  on  weight.  He  com- 
mented, however,  that  this  was  my 
liberal  month  and  that  I shouldn’t  wor- 
ry about  a thing. 

I spent  my  days  loafing  around  the 
apartment  reading  books,  listening  to 
the  radio,  and  getting  pudgier  by  the 
day.  As  you  can  imagine  I was  pretty 
much  in  a rut  after  a few  months  of 
this.  I began  to  get  worried. 

I belonged  to  a club  called  “The 
Rams”,  but  Prndl  made  me  quit  attend- 
ing. He  said  that  Virgins  and  Rams 
didn’t  go  well  together.  The  only  per- 
son I had  left  to  talk  to  was  Prndl,  and 
he  was  always  talking  to  the  stars. 

Frankly ) it  was  none  of  my  business 
what  Prndl  did  in  his  spare  time,  which 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Is  Your  Timing  OH? 


Hans  Strongarm  BMOC  (J.G.) 
shown  here  missing  out  has  a 
good  reason  to  be  disappoint- 
ed. His  date  squirmed  away 
and  ran  into  the  dormitory  be- 
cause of  some  regulation  about 
a 12:45  curfew. 

"But  it's  only  midnight,"  Hans 
pleaded  as  he  dejectedly 
checked  his  "Superman  Time- 
piece" (available  for  29e  at  all 


leading  hardware  stores — 34^ 
with  irium  dial). 

YOU  can  avoid  Hans'  trou- 
ble. Every  real  BMOC  knows 
that  regardless  of  his  time- 
piece's make  or  condition  Jim 
McCormick  at  the  University 
Watch  Shop  can  fix  it  swiftly 
and  accurately. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
his  nationally  advertised  line  of 
jewelry  and  watch  bands? 


University  Watch  Shop 

7402  Baltimore  Blvd. 

College  Park 
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Friuli 

covered  a lot  of  territory,  but  I started 
to  object  to  his  squandering  my  money 
on  himself  and  his  lady-friend.  When  I 
complained  of  this  he  smiled  wisely  and 
gave  me  to  believe  that  this  was  his 
destiny  and  since  his  destiny  was  inter- 
locked with  mine,  he  was  doing  it  all 
for  my  good. 

Prndl  began  finding  fault.  First,  he 
complained  of  the  apartment,  then  he 
said  that  the  phone  number  was  evil, 
the  address  was  bad  luck  and  that  the 
landlord  had  an  evil  eye.  What’s  more, 
the  whole  damn  place  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Venus,  which  was  why  women 
were  such  a jinx  to  me.  This  I kind  of 
doubted. 


X 


Vice  in  tlie  V.B.’s! 
Bogus  Bogarts! 
Dillinger  Ungers 
On! 

IT  IS  NOT  OFTEN  that  the 
Old  Line  is  privileged  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  such  a striking  photo- 
graph as  this  one.  It  was  taken 
after  a fire  in  the  temporary  dorm- 
itories, also  known  as  V.B.’s.  One 
good  thing  about  the  incident  was 
that  our  photographer  came  up 
with  a revealing  cross  section  of 
inhabitants  in  the  V.B.’s.  Let  us 
observe  the  four  principals  in  the 
picture,  whom  we  shall  call  for 
the  sake  of  secrecy,  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, Montgomery,  and  Ward. 
Their  friends  will  know  them.  We 
won’t  tell  anybody  else  who  they 
are. 

What  causes  all  the  trouble  down 
at  the  V.B.’s?  Take  a look  at 
Sears  on  the  far  left.  We  can’t  ac- 


It’s  easy  to  figure  out  what  happened. 
We  moved  right  out  of  the  apartment 
and  took  a room  in  a hotel.  I would  have 
been  content  to  go  into  some  nice  sec- 
ond-rate hotel,  but  Prndl  would  have 
nothing  less  than  the  Waldorf,  because 
“Waldorf”  was  a 7 and  7 is  the  best 
number  there  is. 

We  stayed  there  until  my  bank  ac- 
count dwindled  to  nothing.  By  that  time 
I was  frantic  and  told  Prndl  that  some 
thing  had  to  be  done.  Without  consult- 
ing him  I went  to  an  employment  agency 
to  look  for  a job.  My  reputation  had 
dropped  to  less  than  nothing,  and  I re- 
turned mad  as  a “hornet”  (that’s  an 
eight)  with  my  eyes  staring  at  the  pave- 
ment so  I wouldn’t  have  to  look  at  the 
damned  stars! 


cuse  him  of  anything  just  because 
he  is  chortling  diabolically  to  him- 
self. What  is  Sears  saying?  Sears 
is  saying  quietly.  “It’ll  be  a snow 
storm  in  hell  before  I’ll  squeal, 
copper!” 

Proceed  to  Roebuck  standing 
next  to  Sears.  Roebuck  knows 
more  than  he  is  telling.  He  is  cov- 
ering up  for  the  brains  of  the 
mob.  His  fingers  are  clenched 
around  a gun  hidden  in  his  right 
pocket.  What  is  Roebuck  saying? 
Roebuck  is  saying,  “I’ll  plug  the 
first  guy  what  takes  one  step  near 
me.” 

Notice  Montgomery  next  in  line. 
Montgomery  is  the  clean  cut  kind 
of  young  American  boy  you’d  find 
living  next  door  to  you  if  you  live 
in  a clean  kind  of  young  Ameri- 


Prndl  met  me  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  with  my  luggage  piled  high  be- 
side him.  He  glared  at  me  coldly  and 
said, 

“You’ve  been  looking  for  a job,  in 
spite  of  what  I have  said.  I’ve  told  you 
that  the  stars — ” 

At  the  word  “stars”  all  the  emotions 
that  had  been  pent  up  inside  me  let 
loose.  My  teeth  ground  against  each 
other,  my  fists  clenched  and  I threw  a 
right  upper-cut  to  Prndl’s  jaw  that 
must  have  shown  every  star  that  ever 
graced  the  astrological  heavens. 

That  broke  the  spell.  Prndl  went  out 
of  my  life  forever.  I picked  up  my  bags 
and  went  to  a flophouse  to  think  things 
over,  a lonely,  confused  and  bitter  man. 

— Dave  Resnick 


Buthless! 

Wide  Open  Faees 
Boston  Baked 
Bandits! 

can  neighborhood.  Montgomery  is 
also  saying  something.  He  is  say- 
ing, “I  can’t  believe  it’s  really 
true!” 

Keep  an  eye  on  Ward  (far 
right).  Why  does  he  look  so 
damned  happy?  The  place  has 
nearly  burned  down  and  he  is 
smiling.  What’s  with  him?  Why 
is  Ward  grinning?  What  is  Ward 
saying?  Ward  is  saying,  “I  just 
saw  that  fireman  who  owes  me  five 
bucks.” 

Actually,  we  can’t  point  the 
finger  at  anybody,  but  we  never 
saw  a more  suspicious-looking 
crowd.  The  Francois  Villon  atmos- 
phere of  the  V.B.’s  must  be  getting 
them  down.  It  kind  of  makes  one 
glad  that  there  is  a Sylvester  Hall. 
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What  Other  College 
Mags  Are  Doing 
—A  Sampling 
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New  Line 

heard  a noise  at  his  back.  Turning,  he 
was  greeted  by  the  mouth-open  faces 
of  his  mother,  father,  girl  friend,  and 
her  parents,  come  for  a social  call. 

What  would  you  have  done?  How 
would  you  have  explained?  It  puts  us 
in  a cold  sweat  just  thinking  about  it. 

Voulez-vons 

AS  A HOBBY  we  often  go  in  for 
reading  the  odd  little  English  sentences 
found  in  foreign  language  grammar 
books.  We  came  across  a particularly 
fine  passage  in  a French  grammar  the 
other  day,  which  we  feel  surpasses 
Hemingway’s  best.  Although  the  sen- 
tences are  billed  as  an  exercise  in  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  mode,  the  psy- 
chological implications  are  strongly 
Freudian. 

( Modern  Complete  French  Grammar — 
Fraser,  Squair,  Parker,  p.  364) 

PUT  INTO  FRENCH: 

11.  Are  you  glad  that  Andrew  is  here? — 
No,  I am  sorry  he  is  here.  12.  I am  sur- 
prised that  he  is  not  ashamed  (of  him- 
self). It  is  a pity  that  he  is  not  honest. 
13.  I fear  that  he  will  remain  here  a long 
time.  Aren’t  you  afraid  that  he  will  try 
to  hurt  us?  14.  It  seems  that  you  are 


afraid  of  him. — It  is  you  who  fear  him, 
Not  I.  15.  It  seems  to  me  that  Andrew  is 
mad. — Oh,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  he  is 
mad;  but  he  is  very  mad. — 16.  I don’t 
think  that  it  is  he  who  will  hurt  us. 
Don’t  you  think  that  we  ourselves  are  a 
bit  mad?  17.  It  is  probable  that  he  will 
do  nothing  dishonest.  It  is  certain  that 
he  is  very  shrewd,  but  I am  not  even 
sure  that  he  is  thinking  of  us.  17.  Per- 
haps he  has  already  gone  away.  Perhaps 
he  fears  us  as  much  as  you  fear  him. 
19.  It  appears  that  you  fear  him  very 
much. — I am  sorry  that  you  think  that 


. . said  something  about  going 
to  comb  her  hair.” 


it  is  I who  fear  him.  20.  I deny  that  that 
is  true.  Far  from  it.  (Cf.  pp.  120,  5.) 
21.  Well,  then  it  was  not  necessary  to 
talk  about  him  so  much.  You  should 
not  have  asked  me  if  I feared  him. 

(Ed.  note:  This  ought  to  teach  some- 
one a lesson.) 

Smoked  Up 

THIS  IS  A PLEA.  This  is  a plea  for 
an  end  to  rocketing  progress  of  Ameri- 
can “gadgetry.”  We  don’t  want  anything 
new  for  a while.  Mostly  we  don’t  want 
pencils  with  attached  cigarette  lighters. 

We  offer  this  authentic  case  as  il- 
lustration for  our  side.  He  was  a good 
student,  but  a rather  nervous  one.  Con- 
sequently, he  smoked  quite  a lot.  One 
day  in  a novelty  shop  he  noticed  one  of 
these  pencils  with  attached  lighter.  Com- 
pletely overcome  with  the  expectant  joy 
of  being  able  to  light  up  without  even 
removing  his  hands  from  the  pencil,  he 
bought  it. 

It  worked  quite  well  for  a while.  That 
is  till  the  day  he  took  a long  essay  exam. 
Becoming  flustered  during  the  middle 
of  the  test,  he  began  fumbling  with  the 
lighter  part.  It  snapped  open  and  gave 
him  a rude  shock.  He  dropped  the 
flaming  implement  ar.d  in  seconds  his 
blue  book  was  burning  quite  intensely. 

Talk  as  he  would,  the  poor  victim  of 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Ilistauee 

boxer,  forcing  air  to  reopen  his  nostrils. 
For  the  moment  he  completely  forgot 
the  conversation  and  sat  across  from 
me,  sniffing;  finally  he  withdrew  a hand- 
kerchief, and  with  great  efforts,  folded 
it  into  a pouch-affair,  put  it  to  his  nose, 
draw  a deep  breath  through  his  mouth. 

“Harry!”  Doris  looked  sternly  at  him. 
I could  see  her  making  slight  head-eye- 
brow motions  toward  me. 

Harry  got  up,  walked  to  the.  corner 
of  the  small  room  and  blew.  I did  not 
acknowledge  the  deluge.  Harry  came 
back  to  the  feast. 

“Are  you  in  love?”  Doris  inquired; 
Harry  stopped  eating  and  looked  at  me. 

I declared,  “I’m  not  in  love,  and  I did 
go  to  Europe  for  what  you  call  art’s 
sake.”  My  appetite  was  quite  gone. 

They  both  guffawed  in  a lascivious 
sort  of  way. 

“I  went  other  places  then  France,” 
I said,  feeling  quite  righteous. 

“I  bet  Paris  is  a lollapalooza.” 
“Harry,  don’t  talk  with  your  mouth 
full.” 

“The  Champs  Elysees  is  very  impres- 
sive,” I said. 

“The  who?” 

“A  street,”  I said. 

We  filed  around  the  room  picking  up 
cake  from  the  cupboard,  coffee  from  the 
stove,  and  cream  from  the  refrigerator. 

Harry  went  for  more  cake.  “Well,  for 
my  money  there  isn’t  a place  to  compare 
to  the  good  old  U.S.A.” 

“Maybe  not,”  I said.  "But  there  are 
thousands  of  students  going  to  Europe 
every  summer,  just  as  I did.” 

“I’m  not  criticizing  you,”  Harry  said 
“but  with  the  money  you  spent  on 
Europe,  I’d  see  America  first.” 

“But  Europe  has  a lot  we  haven’t.” 
Harry  got  quite  enthusiastic;  he  hit 
the  table  with  his  fist.  The  reaction  was 
so  violent  that  my  coffee  slopped  out. 

“I  saw  Europe!  I was  there  three 
years!”  he  shouted. 

“Harry!”  Doris  looked  quite  angrily 
at  her  husband. 

“Yes,”  I said,  “but  that  was  from  the 
back  of  an  Army  truck.” 

“Just  the  same,  it’s  all  the  same,”  he 
said. 

“There  are  no  mountains  like  the 
Alps.”  I thought  I had  him. 

“What  about  Grand  Canyon?” 

“I  said  ‘mountains’.  ” 

“It’s  all  in  how  you  look  at  it,”  he 
answered. 

I felt  that  I was  losing  my  argument. 
“Well,  you  can’t  compete  with  the 
works  of  art  in  Europe,”  I said.  “You 
take  Florence.  Uffizi  Gallery,  and  the 
’de  Medici  Chapel.” 

Harry  belched  quite  loudly. 

“He  has  trouble  with  his  sinus,”  Doris 


said. 

“A  little  low  for  sinus,  isn’t  it?” 

“I’m  talking  about  his  sniffling,”  she 
said. 

“Did  you  get  to  the  Left  Bank?”  Har- 
ry asked  with  a suggestion  of  an  answer 
in  his  voice. 

“I  lived  there  a whole  week,”  I said 

“Wahoo!”  Harry  was  quite  impressed. 

“I’ll  show  you  my  snapshots  of  Paris 
when  I get  them  developed.” 

“You  had  time  for  pictures?”  he 
asked. 

I pushed  the  plate  back,  and  sat  star- 
ing for  a while  at  the  half  grins  that 
played  upon  the  faces  of  my  hosts. 
Harry  was  taking  out  his  handkerchief 
again. 

“Harry,”  I said,  “I’m  afraid  you  have 
a wrong  impression  of  my  purpose  for 
the  trip.” 

The  Councils  looked  very  disappointed. 
Doris  was  attempting  to  ignite  a ciga- 
rette lighter.  “Tell  us  about  it,”  she  said. 

Harry  blew  again,  but  courteously,  to- 
ward the  wall. 

“Well,”  I continued,  “When  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  there  isn’t  much  I 
guess  that  I could  say  that  would  really 
interest  you.” 

I noticed,  almost  at  once,  that  what 
I had  said  had  provoked  Harry.  Doris 
sat,  smoking,  and  flicking  ashes  into  her 
cup. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Harry  looked 
at  me  with  concern. 

“I  just  mean  that  our  interests  don’t 
coincide,”  I said. 

He  went  to  the  cupboard,  searched 
long,  and  returned  with  toothpicks. 

“Doris,  how  about  doing  the  dishes?” 

Harry  sounded  quite  solemn.  He 
waved  me  into  the  small  living  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  us.  I knew  what 
this  meant.  On  every  visit  that  I made 
to  the  Councils,  Harry  always  managed 
to  get  me  into  the  living  room  for  a 
man-to-man  talk,  and  each  time  I came 
out  feeling  tired  and  disgusted. 

I sat  heavily  into  one  of  the  wicker 
chairs.  One  of  the  small  hassocks  Harry 
placed  near  me;  he  sat  down. 

“Doris  is  getting  to  be  a better  cook 
each  time  I come  over  here.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  With  the 
greatest  care,  Harry  picked  at  his  teeth, 
and  made  little  sucking  sounds. 

“Robert,  what’s  happening  to  us.” 

I slid  lower  in  the  chair;  I felt  ag- 
gravated. 

“Harry,  what  do  you  mean?”  I must 
have  sounded  annoyed,  for  he  put  up  his 
hand  as  if  he  had  expected  an  argument 
to  start. 

“I’ve  always  been  honest  with  you,” 
he  said. 

I sat  deeper  into  the  chair. 

“We’ve  known  each  other  for  eighteen 
years,  Robert,  and  lately  things  aren’t 
the  same.  We  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  as 
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we  used  to  on  lots  of  things.  Maybe  it’s 
your  going  to  college.  I got  married, 
settled  down.  Think  you  ought  to  do 
the  same.  Get  your  feet  on  the  ground 
right  here  where  we  know  people  and 
feel  at  home.” 

“Harry.  I don’t  like  this  town.  I 
never  plan  to  settle  here.  You  know 
that.” 

I wanted  to  go;  I wished  that  some- 
thing would  happen,  anything,  so  that 
I could  leave.  Outside  everything  was 
quiet.  In  the  next  room  Doris  clattered 
dishes,  ran  water,  moved  chairs. 

Harry  sat  chewing  the  toothpicks  and 
rolling  little  bits  of  mascerated  wood 
and  meticulously  depositing  them  in  a 
cluttered  ash  tray.  Then  Doris  came  in. 
Harry  looked  at  her. 

“I  soaked  them,”  she  said.  “I  want 
to  hear  what  you  men  talk  about.”  She 
sat  on  the  divan,  folding  her  legs  be- 


neath her.  She  straightened  the  shorts 
that  she  wore  with  considerable  care, 
and  retucked  her  blouse 

“I  just  said  that  Robert  ought  to  get 
married,  settle  down,”  Harry  repeated. 

“That’s  what  I say,”  she  agreed. 
“There’s  that  Tilden  girl  just  waiting 
for  you  to  ask  her.” 

“Doris,”  I said,  “you  know  Bess  Tilden 
isn’t  waiting  for  any  one.  So  just  skip 
it.  I’m  not  getting  married  any  time 
soon.” 

“You’re  in  love  with  her.  Harry,  he’s 
still  in  love  with  her.  I just  know  he 
is.” 

Across  the  way  there  was  a street 
light,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  one  of 
the  shades  back  and  forth,  causing  the 
light  to  come  through  the  window  in 
semaphore  fashion.  I was  not  listening 
to  Doris;  I pretended  to  be  interested  in 
the  light  outside. 


There  were  mints  in  a glass  dish  on 
a side  table.  Harry  passed  them  around. 
“I  half  expected  you  to  come  home  with 
one  of  those  foreigners  on  your  arm.” 
He  laughed.  I could  feel  the  tenseness 
in  the  room  subside. 

“Folks,”  I said,  rising  from  the  chair, 
“I’ve  got  to  go.” 

“Already?”  Harry  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When  will  you  be  up  from  school 
again?” 

“Easter,”  I said,  “I’ll  bring  up  my 
photos  of  the  trip.” 

“Any  good  ones?”  Harry  guffawed. 

“Mostly  just  churches  and  castles,”  I 
said. 

Both  of  them  stomped  down  the  stairs 
with  me.  Outside  it  was  cold.  I felt 
uncomfortable;  the  Councils  always 
make  one  eat  too  much. — Bob  Johnston 
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( Continued  from  page  7) 
connection  with  Stvatford-on-Avon. 

Myth  3:  A bitter  hatred  exists  between 
Zeeveld  and  Laurence  Olivier.  Actually 
the  doctor  harbors  no  ill  feelings.  He 
thinks  Olivier  is  a fine  actor,  admires 
his  technique,  enjoys  his  interpretation. 
Although  Zeeveld  highly  commends  the 
gorgeous  display  of  pagentry  in  the  film 
version  of  Henry  V,  he  strongly  objects 
to  Olivier’s  Hamlet  on  the  grounds  that 
the  movie  misses  the  whole  key  to  Ham- 
let’s character.  “It  is  absurd  to  picture 
Hamlet  as  a man  who  can’t  make  up  his 
mind,”  says  the  Shakespearean  author- 
ity. “More  than  that  he  is  a clever  actor 
with  a flair  for  the  dramatic.”  Conse- 
quently, Zeeveld  is  one  person  whose 
favorite  soliloquy  is  not  “To  be  or  not  to 
be.”  He  prefers  the  speech  of  Hamlet 
that  begins,  “What  a piece  of  work  is 
man.” 

As  a youngster  back  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  Zeeveld  spent  a good  part  of 
his  spare  time  manipulating  puppets, 
taking  all  the  parts  himself.  Today  he 
is  still  acting  all  the  parts  himself. 
Maryland  students  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  watching  him  stride  into 
the  classroom,  fling  open  windows,  and, 
with  equal  energy,  bring  to  life  words 
written  over  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
another  man  with  a Van  Dyke. 

DR.  ZEEVELD  handed  us  our  poetic 
manuscript.  “Ah,  I’m  afraid  it’s  not 
quite  . . .” 

Of  course  we  could  revert  to  prose,  we 
warned  him,  but  in  the  process  he  might 
become  a second  Mr.  Chips. 

He  raised  his  hands  in  horror.  “Goon 
grief,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  do  that  to 
me!  I’m  not  that  old  yet!" 

“We’ll  phone  your  home  about  taking 
the  pictures." 

He  hesitated.  “Look,  when  you  call, 
could  you  possibly  talk  in  some  kind  of 
code ? We're  on  a party  line  out  there 
in  Howard  County  and  . . .” 

We  opened  the  door  of  the  catty-cor- 
nered office  in  the  English  department. 
At  last  we  realized  what  was  all  too  true. 
Zeeveld  was  no  Thespian.  What  real  ac- 
tor shuns  publicity? 

— D.  Mortimer  & M.  Coppel 
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New  Line 

moderyia  convenienca  was  unable  to  con- 
vince the  instructor  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent and  not  “a  malicious,  deliberate, 
hostile  act  of  protest”  as  the  latter  so 
eloquently  phrased  it.  Unable  to  find 
anything  in  university  regulations  about 
burning  exams,  the  teacher  flunked  him 
on  what  he  liked  to  call  “poor  class  at- 
titude.” 

Probably  this  tale  of  woe  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  hardened  industrialist. 
Probably  they  are  right  now,  right  this 
minute  drawing  up  plans  for  a cigarette 
lighter  with  attached  pencil. 


llot  Neck 

THIS  LITTLE  EPISODE  gave  us  a 
rise  when  a theater  going  friend  related 
it  to  us  with  appropriate  sound  effects. 

It  seems  that  the  Saturday  afternoon 
Western  epics  call  forth  an  active  ma- 
jority of  the  younger  strata  of  our  so- 
ciety. Occasionally,  however,  an  adult, 
either  brave  or  totally  uninformed  of  the 
pandemonium  which  usually  accompanys 
these  sagas,  ventures  in. 

And  so  it  was  not  long  ago.  Our 
friend,  telling  the  story  stated  he  was 
watching  the  movie  when  a gurgling, 
sputtering  noise  rose  above  the  childish 
clamor  and  befell  his  ears. 

Turning  around,  he  was  startled  to  see 
a man  standing  on  the  seat,  pawing  into 
the  darkness  over  his  head,  and  uttering 
weird,  unearthly  sounds.  Finally  the 
standee  ascended  to  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  thrash 
about  over  his  head. 

The  usher  came  rushing  down  the 
aisle.  Directing  his  flash-light  on  the 
gymnastic  gurgler,  he  screamed,  “What 
do  you  think  you’re  doing?” 

The  man  flailed  his  arms  more  wildly 
and  gasped,  “Up!  up!” 

The  usher  raised  his  light.  There  in 
the  balcony  two  junior-sized  hombres 
had  formed  a “necktie  party”  and  with 
a stout  rope  were  very  efficiently  string- 
ing up  the  “Sidewinder”  whose  only 
crime,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  was  paying  hard  cash  to  see 
that  movie. 

Contributors  to  this  department  this 
issue  were  Art  Cosing,  Charlie  Schaef- 
fer, and  Mollee  Coppel. 

Submissions  to  this  section  of  the  mag- 
azine should  be  typewritten,  and  ad- 
dressed to  “The  Old  Line.”  None  can  be 
returned.  If  it’s  funny,  we  want  it;  if 
it’s  sad,  submit  it  to  the  Diamond- 
back  . . . 


REGISTRATION  LINES 
have  their  good  points.  That’s 
where  we  found  this  month’s 
model,  Miriam  Sommerfield.  In 
fact,  Miriam  so  dazzled  one  of 
our  editorial  assistants  that  he 
forgot  to  schedule  two  courses 
and  handed  in  the  pink  copy  of 
his  bill  instead  of  the  yellow 
one — an  unpardonable  sin. 

The  young  lady’s  class  ad- 
mission cards  indicated  that  she 
was  a freshman  in  Home  Ec, 
and  our  reporter,  by  standing 
behind  her  in  the  I.D.  card  line, 
managed  to  glean  the  following 
additional  info:  Height:  5'4" ; 
wt.  123  lbs.;  eyes:  green;  age: 
18. 

Our  man’s  observations  were 
limitless.  He  noted  that  she  had 
well-stacked  course  cards.  After 
seeing  her  talk  to  several  Alpha 
Gamma  Deltas,  who  called  her 
“Mac,”  he  uncannily  concluded 
that  not  only  must  she  be  an 
AGD  pledge,  but  also  that  her 
nickname  must  be  “Mac.”  Par- 
ticularly, Miriam  impressed  him 
by  her  manner  of  walking. 
(Later,  in  photographing  her, 
we  learned  that  Miriam  has 
done  professional  modelling  at 
several  stores  in  Baltimore, 
where  she  lives.) 

All  aglow,  our  special  inves- 
tigator did  some  research  and 
tracked  down  Miss  Sommer- 
field’s  roommate,  whose  princi- 
pal contribution  of  data  was, 
“I  live  with  her.”  She  added 
that  Miriam  relishes  a good 
snooze,  keeps  her  dates  waiting 
when  they  call  for  her,  and 
hates  her  freckles. 

And  so,  displaying  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a Hollywood  movie 
scout,  the  estimable  reporter 
checked  in  at  the  office. 

“What  a doll!”  he  raved.  “She 
told  me  she  hacked  off  her  eye- 
lashes when  she  was  eight.  The 
outdoor  type  — rides,  swims. 

Studied  ballet  for  two  years. 
Used  to  be  a cheer-leader. 
She  . . .” 

“Who’s  this?”  asked  a wan- 
dering minstrel  from  that  un- 
dergraduate newspaper  office 
across  the  hall  from  us. 

“Miriam  Sommerfield.  What 
a find!” 

The  member  of  the  rival  pub- 
lication smiled  smugly.  “You 
just  meeting  her?  She  has  been 
one  of  our  typists  for  the  past 
two  months.” 
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WITH  SMOKERS  WHO  KNOW. ..  IT’S 


NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a coast-to-coast  test 
of  hundreds  ef  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels — 
and  only  Camels — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported  4 


SIDE  LINES 

Our  Readers  Speak 


What's  on  your  mind?  We  invite  your  comment  on 
anything  . . Address  it  to  THE  OLD  LINE  and  drop 
it  at  the  campus  post  office  today 


’Zwounds 

My  dear  Mr.  Schaeffer: 

May  I congratulate  you  and  the  Old 
Line  staff  on  an  excellent  piece  of  press 
work. 

With  such  material  available  as  you 
display  on  your  back  cover,  your  editorial 
judgment  might  well  be  questioned, — 
certainly  not  your  daring  in  reversing 
the  field. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Gordon  Zeeveld 

Gramercy,  good  doctor.  Glad  to  have 
pleased.  Our  readers  are  all  stomachs 
and  the  OLD  LINE  but  food.  They  eat 
their  fill  of  us,  and  then  they  belch  us. 
(Idea  courtesy  of  W.  Shakespeare  and 
K.  Calfee.)— Eds. 

Coniine  il  fan! 

Sirs: 

The  last  two  stories  I submitted  to 
you  have  been  returned.  Thank  you  for 
considering  them.  But  because  I would 
like  to  write  a story  or  so  for  the  Old 
Line,  would  you  please  tell  me  just  what 
type  of  material  your  readers  desire? 

Very  truly, 

Harrison  P.  Inkling,  Jr. 

My  dear  Mr.  Inkling: 

We  want  in  a twinkling 
A story  just  tinkling 

With  humor  and  zest; 

Not  gloomy  or  fearful 

Or  morbid  or  tearful 

But  pleasant  and  cheerful — 

And  one  of  your  best. 

The  kind  that  we  meet  with 
But  seldom;  a treat  with 
A plot  that’s  replete  with 

Heart  interest,  you  know; 

Original,  truly; 

And  yet  not  unduly 
Bizarre  or  unruly. 

But  quite  ‘comme  il  faut.’ 


We  like  brisk  narrations 

With  bright  conversations 
And  lively  flirtations 

(That  end  with  a ring). 

Or  young  politicians 
And  maidens  with  missions 
Who  better  conditions 

And  that  sort  of  thing. 

We’re  fond  of  prattle 

Of  punchers  of  cattle; 

We’ll  stand  for  the  rattle 
Of  guns,  and  a deal 
Of  ranch  or  hacienda; 

Or  maybe  you’ll  send  a 
Romance  a la  Zenda 

All  flashing  with  steel. 

We  trust  that  you’re  shipping 
A tale  simply  ripping 
And  virile  and  gripping, 

Yet  nothing  above 
Our  readers,  nor  slushy 
Nor  mushy  nor  gushy 
But  oh — slightly  blushy. 

With  plenty  of  humor  dammit. 

— Resnick 

Collector’s  Item 

Dear  Editor: 

Somehow  or  other  my  brother  still  is 
unable  to  obtain  The  Old  Line  when  it 
is  first  distributed,  and  sometimes  he 
doesn’t  get  them  at  all,  as  is  the  case  for 
my  writing. 

Could  you  possibly  send  me  a copy  of 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  if  they  have  not  all  been 
destroyed  or  burned?  He  brought  a copy 
of  this  luscious  issue  home,  but  had  to 
return  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  your 
troubles. 

Yours  truly, 

Miss  Olga  Volk 

There  don’t  seem  to  be  any  existing 
copies  of  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3 (sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  “sizzler”).  We  can,  how- 
ever, fix  you  up  with  a year’s  supply  of 
the  homecoming  issue  or  last  year’s 

( Continued  on  page  4) 
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The  Campus  Cervantes 


by  Dave  Groves 


‘Not  to  venture  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.”  (page  19) 


“A  finger  in  every  pie.”  (page  36) 


“I  shall  cry  my  eyes  out.”  (page  57) 


“A  kiss,  fair  damsel,  remember,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  (page  108) 


‘Said  the  pot  to  the  kettle, 

‘Get  away,  blackface!’ ” (page  68) 
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— Glenn  Gustafson 


When  a new  filing  cabinet 
arrived  in  our  office  last  fall, 
we  slightly  suspected  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  era.  We 
were  right.  The  cabinet  was 
followed  last  month  by  a 
brand  new  Art  Editor,  Bernie 
Gagnon.  No  telling  what’s 
going  to  happen  next  around 
here.  Replacing  A1  Cohen, 
who  did  us  a dirty  and  was 
graduated.  Sigma  Chi’s  Gag- 
non is  responsible  for  this 
month’s  cover,  among  other 
things.  “Mention  that  I’ve 
never  taken  any  art  courses,” 
says  the  B.P.A.  junior.  Ber- 
nie hails  from  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts,  owns  a blue 
and  white  sweater,  can  imi- 
tate a Harvard  accent  to  per- 
fection, and  says  he  has  none 
of  the  peculiarities  that  our 
staff  members  pride  them- 
selves on.  He’ll  learn. 


Success  Formula 

FROM  MISS  PREINKERT’S  office 
we  have  just  learned  of  a Maryland  stu- 
dent who  flunked  out  here,  enrolled  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  in  so  doing,  raised 
the  standards  of  both  schools. 


French  Snow  Job 

AS  LONG  AS  WE  can  remember,  the 
Diamondback,  Terrapin,  and  Old  Line 
have  reigned  supreme  as  far  as  campus 
publications  go.  True,  there  have  been 
smaller  organs  of  the  press  in  existence 
here.  The  Independents,  for  example,  in 
the  past  have  issued  mimeoed  sheets  to 
members,  and  the  Hillel  Foundation  puts 
out  a pocket-sized  journal  several  times 
a year.  But  these,  like  political  third 
parties,  have  never  gained  enough  mo- 
mentum to  scare  the  big  boys.  Smugly, 
blindly,  the  three  major  publications 
have  gone  along  their  typographically 
errant  ways,  oblivious  to  all  competition. 

Now  our  complacency  has  been  jostled, 
and  we  beg  you  to  be  leery  of  a four- 
page  newspaper  written  in  French  at 
this  very  moment  in  circulation  on  our 
campus.  The  thing  is  called  “La  Tortue 
Francaise.”  Steadily  it  is  spiriting  away 
the  readers  of  the  former  three  major 
publications.  Perhaps  it’s  those  French 
jokes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  With 
a liberal  translation,  some  of  them  have 
our  droll  stories  beat  by  a whole  kilo- 
meter. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  the  prophetic  quality 
of  the  paper  which  is  appealing.  On 
page  four  of  the  last  issue  there  ap- 
peared a snow  scene  of  the  library  plus 
the  caption  “Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges 
d’antan?”  (But  where  are  the  snows  of 
yesteryear?)  Two  weeks  later  the  cam- 


pus was  blanketed  with  the  first  snow- 
fall of  the  year.  The  significance  of  the 
whole  think  is  overwhelming. 


Flavor-Packed 

WE  LIKE  TO  READ  STUFF,  Any- 
thing. It  doesn’t  matter.  Comic  books. 
Cigar  bands.  Beer  labels.  Latrine  walls. 
Other  people’s  dean  slips.  Anything  at 
all. 

This  hobby  can  have  its  frightening 
moments,  however.  Take  yesterday  for 
instance.  We  were  reading  a soup  label. 

It  made  rather  entertaining  reading, 
too,  after  a heavy  meal — draggy  near 
the  DIRECTIONS,  but  good  light  read- 
ing nonetheless — when  hidden  among  the 
small  type  we  came  across  the  part  we 
usually  like  best:  CONTENTS.  It 

started  out  well. 

Campbell' s Condensed  Black  Bean 
Soup,  it  read,  is  prepared  from  black 
beans,  tomatoes,  carrots,  onions,  celery, 
corn  oil,  distilled  vinegar,  salt,  sugar, 
spice,  water,  and  monsodium  glutamate. 

That’s  right.  Monosodium  glutamate! 
Look  for  yourself,  if  you  don’t  believe 
us.  It  gave  us  quite  a shock. 


Up  The  Creek 

WE  HAVE  HEARD  of  all  kinds  of 
contest  prizes  but  it  takes  Writer’s  Di- 
gest, a hyper-thyroid  type  of  magazine 
for  fame-famished  writers,  to  come 
across  with  something  everyone  has 
secretly  longed  for — a trip  down  the 
beautiful  Ohio  River  in  an  18 -foot  water- 
tight red  canoe.  According  to  Writer’s 
Digest,  every  aspiring  writer  yearns  for 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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MS 

WA  tfield  6290 

7207  Baltimore  Boulevard 

College  Park 

Side  Lines 

graduation  issue.  Referring  to  the  said 
“luscious”  number,  have  you  tried  the 

NORMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

SALES  SERVICE 

Kappa  house  or  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress? If  still  unrewarded,  we  suggest 
reading  the  Decameron.  It’s  good,  too. 

—Eds. 

8320  Baltimore  Blvd. 

Notary  So  jar 

College  Park,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Phone  TOwer  5100 

The  Islamic  Association  requests  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  on  Thursday, 
March  twenty-third  at  eight  o’clock  to 

It’s  a 

College  Park 
Tradition 

Si  lmys  a full  course 
meal  at  the  ‘P.G.’ 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
RESTAl  RANT 

COLLEGE  PARK,  Ml). 


Formal 

Rental  Service 

• Tuxedos 

• Full  Dress 
Accessories 

SAM  SCOGNA 

1403  H St.  N.  W.f  NA  5176 
-MEN  ONLY- 


Pst! 


No,  not  French  postcards  . . . 

stacks  and  stacks  of  SLACKS 
in  all  the  latest  spring  tones. 

Hurry  to  BOB 

DANIEL'S 

8530  Georgia  Ave.,  Silver  Spring 
Open  9 till  9 


join  with  the  Iranian  Students  in  the 
Celebration  of  the  Ancient  Festival  of 
Norous,  the  Persian  New  Year’s  Day, 
Recreation  Hall,  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland. 

Unfortunately  somebody  on  our  staff 
misread  the  invitation.  On  Thursday, 
March  twenty-third  at  eight  o’clock  we 
were  in  Persia.  You  can  just  imagine 
how  disturbed  we  were  when  we  found 
out  the  party  was  only  a few  steps  away 
from  our  office  in  the  Itec  Hall.  Any- 
way, we  heard  that  everybody  else  had 
a good  time.  We  hope  you’ll  invite  us 
next  year;  we  should  be  able  to  make  it 
then. — Eds. 


All  printable  letters  submitted  to  this 
column  will  most  likely  be  printed — Ed. 


Hamburgers 

Baltimore  at  Hanover 
OUTFITTERS  TO  MARYLAND  MEN 
FOR  100  YEARS 
proudly  announce 
the  appointment  of 

William  Epple 

Temp.  Dorm.  8 . . . Room  112 
as  its  campus  representative 
CAMPUS  FOOTWEAR 
Shoes  for  every  occasion 


Doris  Dodson 
Dresses  and 
Seamproof 
Lingerie 

*4+10-  K.lei*i  3>4edd  £ltOfi 
4507  CollexjA  /loestue. 


BALFOUR  DISPLAY 

Fraternity  Jewelry 
Each  Wednesday 

University  Watch  Shop 

7402  Baltimore  Blvd. 


L.  G.  BALFOUR  CO. 
1319  F Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Phone  NA.  1044 
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Let  Sleeping  Horses  Lie 

by  Have  Itesnirk 

A calloused  author  warns  ...  you  will  get  it  in  the  eml 


EVERY  SO  OFTEN  one  chances  upon 
a man  or  a woman  looking  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  on  the  top  of  a four- 
footed  domesticated  animal.  Horses  are 
thought  to  be  domesticated — to  which  I 
say,  maybe.  Some  are,  and  some  def- 
initely aren’t.  Those  that  are,  just  wait 
for  a choice  moment  for  an  uprising. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  I’ve 
heard  anyone  say  “Yoicks!,”  but  I’ve 
seen  fellows  who  had  it  on  their  minds 
and  just  didn’t  say  it  out  of  decency. 
Before  we  go  any  further,  I want  to 
say  that  it  is  foolish  ever  to  cry 
“Yoicks!”  to  any  horse.  The  dictionary 
gives  the  word  “Yoicks”  as  a cry  of 
encouragement  to  foxhounds,  a varia- 
tion of  the  word  “Hoicks.”  Anyone  who 
is  silly  enough  to  encourage  a foxhound 
deserves  all  he  gets. 

If  the  man  who  first  thought  up  the 
word  wanted  to  be  really  helpful,  he 
would  have  invented  a word  to  discour- 
age foxhounds.  However,  aside  from 
that,  I strongly  advise  against  anyone 
saying  either  “Yoicks!”  or  “Hoicks!”  to 
a horse.  The  horse  hasn’t  the  least  idea 
what  it  means,  and  it  gets  on  his  nerves. 

Saddling  your  horse  is  a feat  which 
I myself  never  seem  to  master.  The 
big  thing  is  getting  the  horse  to  co- 
operate. It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  horse  has  lived  thus  far  without  you, 
and  he  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  will  be 
happier  with  you  on  his  back.  The  horse 
must  be  persuaded. 

Sometimes,  before  mounting,  you  can 
play  on  the  horse’s  sympathy  by  holding 
his  halter  in  your  hand  and  running 
alongside  of  him  for  a couple  of  miles. 
This  shows  him  that  you  and  he  are 
going  the  same  way,  and  he  will  notice 
when  you  begin  to  tire.  When  you  fall 
flat  on  your  face,  the  horse  will  be  more 
willing  to  have  you  on  his  back,  think- 
ing of  you  not  as  a rider,  but  as  a fel- 


low traveler.  Then,  too,  you  can  mount 
the  sneaky  way  by  dropping  on  him  from 
a tree.  This,  however,  calls  for  a special 
make  of  saddle  combining  the  best 
features  of  an  over-ripe  tomato  and  a 
Beauty-rest  mattress. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  on  a horse  that  is  lying  down,  but 
horses  are  very  stubborn.  If  you  are 
fortunate  in  being  the  athletic  type,  a 
cross-body  block  may  knock  the  horse 
over,  and  if  you  recover  before  he  does, 
you  can  jump  upon  his  back.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  climb  upon  a 
horse  that  is  sleeping  with  the  hope  that 
he  will  jump  up  to  find  you  on  his  back. 
Let  sleeping  horses  lie,  I always  like  to 
say,  for  the  critter  may  merely  yawn 
and  try  a new  position,  pinning  you 
neatly  under  him. 

As  a last  desperate  resort,  beat  him 
around  the  knees  with  a baseball  bat  un- 
til he  drops.  Then  mount.  Try  to  avoid 
breaking  his  legs  or  he  will  not  be  able 
to  get  up,  and  you  will  have  wasted  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

I am  assuming  that  you  are  now  on 
your  horse.  What  you  do  now  depends 
largely  on  what  the  horse  does.  It  may 
take  him  a while  to  make  up  his  mind. 
You  can  utilize  this  time  by  becoming 
familiar  with  your  surroundings  and 
banishing  from  your  mind  that  horses 
were  not  meant  to  be  ridden.  There  is 
a long,  sharp  bone  along  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  horse’s  back.  This  is  the 
horse’s  backbone,  and  it  is  this  that  you 
are  supposed  to  straddle  as  best  you 
can. 

Anyone  who  gets  on  a horse’s  back  ex- 
pecting comfort  is  in  for  a surprise.  Of 
course,  people  nowadays  put  a saddle 
on  the  horse,  but  even  so  most  saddles 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  You  don’t 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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You  are  looking  toward  Bladensburg,  Maryland  in  the  year  1742.  Just  ahead  of  the  horseman  about  200  yards  is  a wharf  where 
ocean  going  vessels  once  took  on  tobacco.  If  you  look  closely  to  the  right  of  the  pointed  tree  you  can  see  the  ship  masts. 


BLADENSBURG:  Ghost  Towi* 


Here  stands  a shambling  reminder  of  the  slave  era.  Up  till  a few  years  ago, 
hundred  year  old  “Uncle  Davy  Doc,”  the  town’s  most  honest  man  lived  here. 
“As  honest  as  Uncle  Davy  Doc,”  was  the  word. 


“JUST  WHERE  THE  DEVIL  IS 
BLADENSBURG?”  That’s  a question 
that  someone  may  ask  you  any  day.  The 
answer:  It’s  about  7 miles  from  College 
Park.  Every  day  thousands  of  people 
breaknecking  their  way  to  work  or  to 
government  jobs  go  right  through  with- 
out even  seeing  it.  Residents  estimate 
the  population  at  2900  not  counting 
ghosts.  Don’t  laugh,  there  must  be 
dozens  of  these  phantoms  hovering 
around  in  walls  of  antique  dwellings, 
dating  back  to  1734. 

Probably  everything  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  Bladensburg  would  make  a 
colorful  epic  in  a record  of  early  Amer- 
ican history.  But  now,  day  by  day,  the 
town’s  face  is  being  lifted.  Tottering 
buildings  where  Washington,  Lafayette 
and  Decatur  stayed  are  crumbling  be- 
fore the  bulldozer  of  progress.  Every- 
where, utra-modern  nightclubs,  shopping 
centers,  and  amusement  areas  are  pok- 
ing through  this  cemetery  of  the  Colonial 
past. 

Soon  battered  wooden  signs,  swinging 
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The  same  view  in  1950  shows  vehicles  whizzing  through  Bladensburg  on  a smoothly  paved  highway,  carrying  workers  and  mater- 
ials to  Baltimore  or  Annapolis.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  took  our  first  President  a half  day’s  journey  to  reach  Colonial 

Bladensburg  from  the  Capitol,  3 miles  away. 


Boom  Town  of  Maryland? 


in  the  wind,  will  be  the  only  reminder  of 
past  glory  of  the  ancient  town.  So  here 
are  six  brief  chapters  of  a town  fifty 
years  older  than  our  nation’s  capitol. 


Chapter  1 

George  Washington 
Drank  Here 

It  was  worth  your  weight  in  cannon 
balls  to  be  a governor  back  in  the  good 
old  days  when  America  was  still  in  the 
bush  leagues.  A fellow  named  Thomas 
Bladen,  who  happened  to  be  a royal  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  around  1742,  hit  the 
jackpot  of  immortality  by  having  a town 
named  after  him.  The  place  was  dubbed 
Bladensburg,  and  today,  208  years  later, 
the  spot  is  still  called  Bladensburg.  What 
is  more,  the  possibilities  of  a re-christen- 
ing are  very  slim. 

Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well.  There  have 
been  changes  enough  within  the  town. 

( Continued,  on  next  page) 


Built  in  1732,  at  least  ten  years  before  the  town’s  charter,  the  George  Wash- 
ington House  still  offers  Baltimore-Washington  wayfarers  spirits  of  the  past 
and  present.  At  this  rate,  chances  are  it  will  survive  the  Hydrogen  Bomb. 
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Inside  the  George  Washington  House.  “Did  the  General  stop  in  today?” 
this  citizen  could  be  asking — if  it  were  1775. 


Market  Master’s  House  (About  1760).  Here  lived  the  “ F.  E.  Boone”  of 
the  Bladensburg  tobacco  wharf.  He  did  not  work  on  the  Jack  Benny  show. 


Along  this  stream,  trickling  through  the  woods  on  the  Washington  side 
of  Bladensburg,  Stephen  Decatur  died  on  America’s  most  notorious 
dueling  grounds. 


Probably,  George  Washington  and  his 
French  buddy,  General  Lafayette, 
wouldn’t  touch  the  place  with  a ten- 
foot  pole  today.  They  would  undoubtedly 
recognize  a few  of  their  former  hang- 
outs, like  the  old  George  Washington 
House  and  the  Bostwick  residence,  but 
these  days,  Lafayette  would  think  twice 
before  removing  his  wig  and  making 
himself  comfortable  at  the  Bostwick 
House.  The  modern  roller  rink  next  door 
is  known  to  keep  up  a sleep-shattering 
racket  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  two  historical  gentlemen  would 
also  have  a big  jolt  in  store  for  them 
should  they  hie  to  their  favorite  bistro 
for  some  liquid  refreshment  and  ring- 
side seats  at  a quick-moving  cockfight. 
The  man  behind  the  tavern  bar  would 
be  dispensing  postage  stamps  and  money 
orders  instead  of  ale  and  port.  A sign 
above  the  door  would  inform  them  that 
their  once-popular  drinking  spot  has 
turned  into  the  Bladensburg  Post  Office, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  point,  we  can  hear  George  re- 
marking to  Marie  Joseph,  “Don’t  worry, 
mon  ami,  I know  of  a little  place  down 
the  road  where  we  can  get  a hot  meal 
and  a glass  of  beer  for  thirty-five  cents 
and  rent  a feather  bed  for  a shilling. 
They  call  it  the  Rossborough  Inn.”  Un- 
happily, if  the  boys  were  to  proceed 
several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Balti- 
more, they  would  discover  neither  their 
hot  meal  nor  their  feather  bed.  The  mec- 
ca  of  which  they  speak,  Rossborough 
Inn,  is  now  empty  except  for  a few  of- 
fices and  some  mice. 

Actually,  if  Washington  and  his  friend 
chose  to  case  the  town  carefully,  they 
could  unearth  in  Bladensburg  plenty  of 
taverns.  On  the  inside,  patrons  could 
be  found  enjoying  not  two  live,  fighting 
roosters,  but  two  wrestlers  mugging  on 
television. 


Chapter  II 

Striking  A Happy 
Medium 

Then  George  might  say,  “But  Bladens- 
burg used  to  be  full  of  characters.  Re- 
member Colonel  Tattison?” 

Possibly  the  Marquis  would  nod  sol- 
emnly as  he  thought  of  his  countryman. 
Colonel  Tattison,  a colonial  Arthur  Mur- 
ray, first  brought  the  minuet  to  Bladens- 
burg, and  in  his  dancing  room,  someone 
named  Templeman  performed  gracefully 
on  the  slack  wire.  Tattison  himself  was 
the  life  of  every  party.  At  a wedding 
celebration  one  night  when  things  grew 
dull,  the  Frenchman  announced  that  he 
would  close  the  evening  by  raising  a 
ghost. 

After  locking  a certain  Mr.  Brice  in 
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an  upstairs  room,  Tattison  asked  to  be 
supplied  with  live  coals,  brimstone,  and 
a case  knife.  When  he  had  said  the 
proper  mumbo- jumbo,  the  guests  heard 
something  hit  the  floor  upstairs  with  a 
dull  thud.  It  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Brice, 
who  had  swooned  when  he  saw  a ghost 
enter  the  room  with  a coal  of  fire  bal- 
anced on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Although 
swooning  was  not  unusual  under  these 
circumstances,  the  audience  decided,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  that  Colonel 
Tattison  wasn’t  fit  company  for  Christian 
people  and  the  party  broke  up.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  as  Tattison  was 
opening  the  door  for  the  ladies,  he  saw 
a phantom  in  white,  arms  outstretched. 
Tattison  dropped  the  hand  of  the  lady 
he  happened  to  be  kissing  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  shrieked  like  crazy,  and 
bolted  away  into  the  night  to  join  Icha- 
bod  Crane  in  safety. 


Chapter  III 

Mr.  Madison’s 
Greatest  ltace 

Nor  can  the  ghosts  of  British  soldiers 
and  American  militiamen  who  fell  on 
August  24,  1814,  call  Bladensburg  their 
own  any  more.  Here,  where  4000 
seasoned  British  toops  licked  the  pants 
off  5000  green  American  recruits;  here, 
where  only  the  American  Marines  made 
a good  showing;  here,  hundreds  of 
townspeople  tend  to  their  everyday  bus- 
iness with  a complete  nonchalance.  They 
shop  at  a modern  five  and  dime  and 
self-service-market.  They  pull  up  to  the 
Dixie  Pig  for  a barbecue  or  drop  into 
the  Palo  Alto  for  a bottle  of  beer  and 
a game  of  pool. 

But  if  President  Madison  were  still 
with  us,  he’d  remember  it  all  right.  This 
president,  on  whom  the  blame  for  the 
1812  conflict  has  been  placed,  had  ambled 
out  to  watch  the  strategic  retreat  of 
American  forces.  Unaccountably,  the 
ordered  withdrawal  lost  some  of  its 
order,  for  when  the  melee  ended  and 
the  breathless  troop  finally  stopped, 
they  were — lo,  of  all  places — in  Virginia. 
Mr.  Madison  had  led  the  pack,  not  be- 
cause he  could  run  faster,  but  just  be- 
cause he  had  a head  start. 


Chapter  IV 

Adam  and  Eve 
Slept  Here 

The  site  of  Bladensburg  is  bulging  at 
the  town  limits  with  historical  firsts. 
Samuel  Morse  sent  his  telegraph  mes- 
sage, “What  hath  God  wrought,”  from 
the  hamlet.  The  first  horseless  carriage 

( Continued  on  page  21) 
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More  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  Carlton  Mill  ground  flour  for  Bladens- 
burg housewives.  Recently  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  progress. 


Huge,  showy  amusement  centers  like  this  roller  rink  are  beginning  to 
spring  up  amid  the  strange,  antique  relics  of  a colorful  past. 


Another  survivor  of  the  town’s  pre-charter  days  is  the  Palo  Alto.  At  its 
bar  America’s  first  cocktail  was  mixed,  many  drinks  ago. 
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What’s  New  on  the  Market? 


RING  FOR 
PROCTOR 


SPEEDY  ROOM  SERVICE 
at  your  fingertips  with  this 
charming  little  bell.  One 
gentle  bash  of  a closed  fist 
brings  not  only  a proctor 
eager  to  do  your  bidding,  but 
a truckload  of  men  as  well. 
Just  the  thing  for  putting 
out  butts.  Only  $50  and  90 
days. 


FREE!  A box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack  ! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week? 

For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cellophane* 
wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 

Last  month’s  winner:  Doris  E.  Retzker, 
box  2803 

He — I love  old-fashioned  loving. 

She — Wait,  I’ll  call  the  housemother. 


• HISTORY  REWROTEd 

DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS'  DEN 


50 


Any  of  you  chaps  have  a Life  Saver? 


FOR  THE  TRAVEL- 
ler  is  this  attractive, 
low-cost  airline  lug- 
gage newly  introduced 
on  the  market.  These 
bags,  light  in  weight 
yet  extremely  roomy,  are  smart,  new,  and  durable  . . . 
just  the  thing  for  that  week-end  trip  to  the  Belgian 
Congo.  By  utilizing  a familiar  pulpwood  product,  the 
manufacturers  have  given  the  cases  unusual  flexibility. 
Sizes  from  two  ounces  to  a quarter  bushel.  Personal- 
ized with  distinctive  initials  at  no  extra  cost,  they  are 
available  at  better  delicatessens  everywhere. 


INGENIOUS  NEW 
device  called  park- 
ing ticket  enables  you 
to  park  anywhere,  any- 
time, regardless  of  red 
curbs,  fire-plugs,  or 
No  Parking  signs.  Made  of  dainty  Pink  paper, 
they  are  compact  and  easily  stored.  Mass  pro- 
duction methods  enable  them  to  be  distributed  at  the 
ridiculously  low  price  of  only  $3.00  a ticket.  Don’t  be 
the  last  one  in  your  crowd  to  own  one.  Get  yours  while 
they  last.  Three  cheerful  campus  representatives  to 
serve  you. 


YOU’LL  FIND  ONE 
of  these  gay  little  signs 
wherever  you  go : 
schools,  churches,  mu- 
seums, theatres,  trains, 
planes,  bars.  All  over 
the  world,  from  the  Kremlin  to  the  White  House  these 
signs  bring  joy  to  thousands.  So  don’t  be  without  one 
any  longer;  get  yours  today!  You  can’t  imagine  how 
much  your  guests  will  appreciate  it.  Stunning  white 
paint  on  black  plastic  prevents  mis-reading  and  those 
embarrassing  little  moments.  Makes  a delightful  gift. 
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What’s  New  on  the  Market? 


THIS  CLEVER  BIT 
of  apparel  is  precise- 
ly the  right  one  for 
that  “certain  friend” 
of  yours.  We  know  that 
you  have  had  a difficult 
time  trying  to  buy  gloves  for  her — for  some  reason 
you  just  can’t  find  the  right  ones.  Because  of  this,  we 
have  labored  endlessly  to  bring  you  these.  Now  that 
six-fingered  friend  of  yours  need  go  no  longer  with  a 
chilly  pinky!  Made  for  the  right  and  left  hands  only. 
Sold  by  the  barrel. 


I T’S  HARD  TO 
imagine  anyone  who 
hasn’t  at  one  time  or 
another  had  a great 
need  for  an  egg  with 
a feather  in  it.  How 
many  times  have  you  been  embarrassed  when  someone 
on  the  street  casually  asks  for  an  egg  with  a feather 
in  it,  and  finds  that  you  don’t  have  one?  Don’t  let  it 
happen  again!!  Eggs  with  feathers  expertly  stuck  in- 
to them  only  $11.95  apiece.  Play  safe  and  buy  one  for 
each  pocket. 


AN  EXCITING  NEW 
gift  with  a new 
twist.  A doorknob 
made  especially  for 
doors  that  have  no 
knobs,  but  novel  for 
doors  that  do.  A thousand  and  one  other  uses  include 
watchchain  or  bracelet  ornaments,  earrings,  vest  but- 
tons, nut  crackers,  etc.  Made  in  brass-plated  brass. 
Knob  alone  only  39c.  Complete  with  door,  frame,  wall, 
house,  and  500  acres  of  land  only  $99,995.61  extra. 
Cheaper  in  lots  of  1000  gross. 


YOU’LL  BE  PROUD  of  this 
novel,  new  refrigerator  bowl 
cover.  Fashioned  after  a 
popular  object,  this  practical 
cover  will  cause  exciting 
comments  at  the  dinner  table. 
Hinged  for  convenience,  it 
will  add  personality  to  any 
meal.  And  you  can’t  imagine 
how  much  better  the  food 
will  taste! 


QUESTIONS 


If  you  locate  me,  you’ll  see  this  modern  age, 

Add  a furry  friend  who  lurks  upon  the  back  page. 
Where  the  dogwood  grows  you’ll  find  me  too, 

Believe  me,  solver,  I’m  pale  in  hue. 

What’s  the  smoke  that  satisfies  ? Simple  as  A B C, 
Look  at  the  frame’s  initial  lines;  its  slogan  is  in  1,  8,  3. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3 subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH’S  ANSWERS  & WINNERS 
BARBARA  HALE.  An  arrow  is  a “barb”;  a constellation 
is  “Ara”;  hearty  is  “hale.” 

^ THE  FIGURE  4,  is  made  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Stork’s  legs  are  crossed. 

C MULLINS.  To  heat  and  spice  is  “mull.”  Add  taverns 
(inns)  and  the  whole  answer  becomes  Mullins. 
WINNERS... 


Mike  Perkins,  Delta  Gamma  . . . Norma  Ragonese, 
Dorm  3 . . . George  Backinger,  Dorm  0 . . . Carson  Mason, 
Dorm  O . . . Lorraine  A.  Green,  box  2019  . . . Earle 
Brinsfield,  box  624  . . . George  F.  Taylor,  box  3632  . . . 
Preston  L.  Magness,  box  5660  . . . Robert  B.  Livingston, 
box  5109  . . . Katherine  Stintz,  MBH.  Pick  up  cigarettes 
at  D.E.K.  Fraternity — Chesterfield  Representative  is  John 
Collins.  Betty  Joseph  ; t K.K.G.  House. 
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Horses 

see  any  saddles  in  living  rooms,  and  the 
reason  you  don’t  is  that  saddles  aren’t 
very  soft. 

By  now  the  horse  must  have  reached 
a compromise  with  himself  and  is  ready 
to  do  things,  presumably.  This  fact  calls 
for  teamwork.  My  advice  is  to  stick 
with  the  horse.  Go  where  he  goes.  Let 
him  see  that  you  respect  his  judgment. 

If  the  horse  is  behaving  recklessly,  ex- 
plain to  him  that  you  would  prefer  an 
easier  gait.  Work  on  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  telling  him  that  if  he 
fell,  you  undoubtedly  would  fall  too,  and 
might  fall  even  if  he  didn’t. 

An  average  horse  has  three  gaits, 
each  one  calling  for  a different  pro- 
cedure. Walking  is  the  simplest  and  my 
personal  favorite.  It  is  least  wearing 
on  both  you  and  the  horse. 

Trotting  is  more  difficult.  Here  you 
will  find  that  the  horse’s  back  will  dip 
down  sharply  and  then  come  up  and 
strike  you.  To  avoid  this  the  experi- 
enced rider  performs  the  operation  known 
as  “posting,”  which  is  going  up  when 
the  horse  goes  up  and  coming  down 
when  he  comes  down. 

Cantering  is  to  be  prevented  at  all 
costs,  but,  if  the  horse  will  canter,  you 
must  be  thoroughly  schooled  to  adjust 
your  temperament.  Jumping  off  is  ad- 
visable only  if  near  a hay  stack.  On 
the  open  road  it  is  better  to  hang  on  to 
the  horse’s  neck  for  dear  life.  If  you 
get  close  enough  to  his  ear,  maybe  you 
can  talk  him  out  of  it. 

After  you  have  had  your  fill  of  riding 
comes  the  question  of  dismounting.  Just 
as  it  is  better  to  get  off  a stopped,  sub- 
way train  rather  than  a moving  one,  so 
is  it  better  to  dismount  a horse  that  is 
standing  still.  Nevertheless,  like  subway 
trains,  horses  may  stop  and  then  start 
up  again  without  warning,  thus  throw- 
ing you  off  balance.  Don’t  be  caught 
with  a foot  in  the  stirrup.  The  trick  is 
to  pull  both  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  at 
once  and  then  slide  down  the  horse’s  side, 
hitting  the  ground  lightly  and  rolling  so 
as  to  be  clear  of  his  hoofs.  Then,  too,  you 
can  guide  him  into  a tree  so  that  he 
stuns  himself.  Then  climb  down  before 
he  recovers.  Too,  there  is  the  question 
of  what  to  do  when  the  horse  refuses  to 
stop.  Some  horses  are  like  that.  The 
best  I can  suggest  is  to  grab  a limb  of 
a tree  and  hoist  yourself  out  of  the  sad- 
dle. I have  my  doubts  about  this,  for  I 
have  never  seen  it  done  in  real  life. 
However  it  is  expertly  done  in  Holly- 
wood, so  it  must  be  all  right. 

Now,  dear  rider,  that  you  have  come 
to  the  end  of  your  ride,  I will  leave 
you  to  figure  out  for  yourself  the  easiest 
way  to  eat  from  a mantel. 

— D.  M.  Resnick 


A ROSE  l AY  I' 

by  Andrea  Lese 


I 


Prince  Charming 

Think  you  his  voice  is  gentle? 

He  is  the  little  lame  prince, 

He  is  Jesus,  healing  the  leper, 

Gosh,  he  is  eagle  scout  of  the  troop. 


Romeo 
And  Cyrano 
And  Michelangelo 
His  is  perfection. 


Search,  Miss  Naivety,  for  his  true  soul  like  an 
analyzing  Evangeline 

Through  the  everglades  and  bayous  of  trite  conver- 
sation. 


And  then  Prince  Charming 

With  pale  blue  whiskey  and  soda  running  through  his 
veins 

And  a faint  pink  flush  over  his  delicate  eye-whites 

Will  crouch,  head  in  hands,  bowed,  weakened,  for  your 
blow — 

Now,  female  Hagen,  aim  your  spear 

Gently  slide  a lithesome  hand  across  his  shoulder 
blades, 

And  penetrate  his  frightened  drunken  stare  with  female 
force. 


Strip  naivety  to  Eve; 

Kiss  the  parted  lips  whose  words  have  ceased  to  matter 
And  learn  the  lesson  known  to  all  the  harlots  of 
whoredom: 

A kiss  can't  turn  your  spirit's  straw  into 
fine  gold, 

Nor  raise  you  from  the  dead. 

The  press  of  wet  red  flesh 

Won't  swell  the  bladder  of  your  soul 

Nor  break  ground  on  more  stately  mansions. 
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I 

DYING 


A kiss  is  an  earthy  thing. 

Should  intellect  survive  at  all, 

Forward  it  goes  over  the  dunes, 

Thirst  unslaked; 

Lapping  at  Prince  Charming  mirages 

And  finding  within  the  wrinkles  of  its  mouth-roof 

Only  grains  of  the  commonest  sand. 


II 

While  I lay  there 
Hating  my  own  body, 

Aching  with  my  own  body 
That  lay  like  a curt 
Cut  bouquet 
Of  warm  blood  roses, 

Panting  with  amputated  fragrance 
That  has  nowhere  to  drift 
But  back  upon  itself, 

Sleep  blew  my  petals 
Packed  my  eyes  with  pinkish  pollen 
Over-painted  my  lids,  heavy, 
Artificially  I slept. 


— Glenn  Gustafson 


When  I woke. 

My  heart  lay  throbbing, 

Tiny,  frantic,  fragile  hiccoughs; 

While  I sought  to  soothe  its  puppy-frightened  shivers 
All  the  rest  of  me  stayed  quiet, 

'Til  my  heart  hammered  itself 
Dov/n  into  a toy  of  tin, 

That,  pressed  by  two  fingers, 

Inward  goes,  then  outward 
No  click  without  a clack. 


Slowly,  at  the  sink  I paused 
Drinking  water  from  a glass 
Hoping  to  dissolve  the  metal  piece 
Piercing  through  my  skin; 

Felt  I,  on  my  tongue,  the  water 
Darting  like  a transparent  lizard 
Down  into  the  well  of  dumb  hurt 
Dryness. 


Ill 

Wise 

That  one  must  wade  through  muddy  adolescence 
With  all  its  scragged  bushes  and  wild  field  flowers 
Before  one  comes  to  this. 


Sad 

That  the  heat  of  this  body 
Must  evaporate 

And  that  this  skin  will  never  feel  quite  so  alive 
That  these  breasts  will  never  liquefy 
With  such  thick  longing, 

That  these  kisses  will  dry  on  our  mouths 
Curl, 

And  blow  away. 


Strange, 

That  years  from  now 
I'll  read  these  lines 
And,  superior,  smile, 

So  heavily  talcumed  with  experience 
That  I shall  not  detect  the  rot 
Of  idealistic  love. 

Picked  clean  by  all  these  self-same  crows, 
Who  will  have  left  their  foot-prints 
At  the  corners  of  my  eyes. 

— Andrea  Lesesne 
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Pick  a Card  -Any  Card ! 

A Fortune  teller  rail  fell  you  anything  that’s  in  I lie  <*ards. 
An  instructor  cnn*t  tell  yon  anything  without  his  cards. 


Recently  we  crept  into  a B.P.A.  classroom  before  the  lec- 
ture began  and  disguised  ourselves  as  a blackboard.  We 
were  curious  to  see  how  things  looked  from  an  instructor’s 
point  of  view — and  most  important  of  all,  we  wanted  a 
glimpse  of  his  mysterious  notes.  The  results  were  utterly 
incredible!  As  the  instructor  entered,  the  entire  class 
leaned  intently  forward  in  their  seats  (as  you  can  see). 
Casually  muttering  something  about  absences,  he  took 
some  cards  from  his  pocket,  scratched  his  chin  with  card 
No.  4,  and  began  speaking.  Then  we  knew  that  the  entire 
lecture  was  a fix!  Those  young,  anxious  students  before 
him  just  couldn’t  win  as  long  as  he  had  those  cards.  At 
this  point  he  reached  card  2 and  began  writing  “QUIET” 
across  our  lapels,  so  we  left.  The  photograph  by  Jim 
Hansen,  though,  tells  the  whole  disgusting  story. 


"Y to  J&e 

(C)  11,6  OF  TIGS  PEOPLE  OVER  24  HAVE  ORLY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AMD  OKS  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 
OR  MORE. 

1-  89/6  OF  THESE  PEOPLE  DO  MOT  HAVE 

THIS...  (Qua*  &0M.) 

2-  BASIC  ELEMENT  OF  ECOKOMIC  Lire 

IS  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 

Ayi  o^a>aSCta>v\/i_  TU/sJt  uama 
• " £ tWh  (j)  u 

" <y\  — "u/fi.  C®\*n  " — . _ _ 
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Poem  to 

Miss  Bette  Lou  Petersen 
Sigma  Tau  Phi 

This  is  a poem,  because  its  author  says  it  is  a poem.  Brian 
Campbell  is  a pseudonym,  because  the  author  says  it  is.  He  is  an 
athlete  because  he  says  he  is.  Its  theme  will  raise  a controversy 
because  it’s  male  versus  female.  The  poet  likes  our  magazine — we 
will  not  contest  him. — Eds. 

All  right.  Call  off  your  dogs. 

I'm  down — pleading. 

My  sins  are  recognized  and  I atone  for  them. 

Everything  in  which  you  believe;  I believe- — now. 

Anything  that  you  care  to  have  me  do,  I will  do — happily. 

Only  allow  me  to  sleep  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  take  your  visages  away  and  stop  haunting  me  in  that 
scanty  attire — stop  it! 

Call  off  your  dogs.  I'm  licked. 

I agree  to  everything  to  which  you  agree. 

All  of  my  arguments,  persuasions  are  withdrawn 

Your  life  is  the  only  life  for  us — it  is  perfection. 

Only,  I beg  of  you,  come  to  lectures  when  you  are 
supposed  to  and  do  not  allow  me  to  see  you  lying 
in  that  convertible  and  please  stay  away  from  that 
clapboard  den  of  sin,  The  College  Club. 

In  addition,  I promise  to  adhere  stringently  to  your  principles 
and,  to  exhibit  my  good  faith,  I will  list  my  new  do's  and 
my  new  don'ts. 

I agree  not  to  attend  church  more  frequently  than  once  a month. 

I agree  that  the  Freudian  philosophy  is  true,  important  and  the 
only  philosophy  which  is  accurately  applicable  to  us  and, 
further,  I agree  that  1 will  not  again  investigate  monism, 
pragmatism,  pluralism,  agnosticism,  altruism  or  any  other 
"ism,"  with  the  exception  of  hedonism,  which  we  shall  together 
investigate  environmentally. 

I agree  that  alcohol  is  not  a binding  shackle  on  the  human  race; 
that  it  does  not  inhibit  productivity;  and  that  alcoholism  is 
not  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  majority  of  your  friends; 
and  that  I will  experimentally  begin  to  sip  beer. 

I agree  that  walking  is  not  essential  to  my  health;  and  that  I 
will  purchase  a large,  pretentious  automobile,  complete  with 
radio,  heater,  over-size  tires  and  additional  chrome  attachments, 
and  allow  the  top  to  remain  down  as  much  as  possible. 

I agree  that  I will  no  longer  write  thoughtful  poetry,  essays  and 
give  up  my  thought  about  writing  a philosophical  treatise  of 
-our  present  entanglement — and  justify  it;  but  I agree  to  write 
' -.  •_  for  -the  American  public  and  according  to  the  demands  of 

A ^Commercialism  and  our  financial  requirements. 

I agree  to  all  of  this,  Bette  Lou.  Please  come  back — I must  have  you. 

Come  back  and  resign  from  school  next  semester  and  we  will  be  married 
the  day  of  my  graduation.  Please  return,  Bette  Lou. 

I will  be  waiting  this  afternoon  in  the  College  Club. — Brian  Campbell 
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NEWS  ITEM:  “California,  Jan.  12— 
(IP) — Astronomers  at  Mt.  Whitney 
Observatory  witnessed  the  birth  of  a 
new  star  at  1:45  p.m.  (PST)  this 
morning.  Professor  David  Long  made 
the  discovery  of  this  nova,  as  it  is 
called,  entirely  by  accident  while  at- 
tempting to  fix  the  observatory’s  80- 
inch  reflector  on  Alpha  Saurii,  a star 
in  the  constellation  Xeodius.  The  star 
is  so  distant,  said  Professor  Long,  that 
it  has  taken  the  light  from  it  over  a 
million  years  to  reach  us. 

Although  such  stellar  explosions  are 
‘not  at  all  uncommon’,  the  cause  of 
them  continues  to  perplex  scientists. 
It  is  a mystery  which  will  probably 
never  be  solved.” 

THE  FULL  SIGNIFICANCE  of  this 
article  was  never  realized.  No  one  cared 
much  for  astronomers  or  their  inane 
study  of  distant  little  stars  when  there 
was  really  important  news  spread  all 
over  the  front  page.  Colorful,  exciting 
news  about  another  scientific  discovery. 

“PHOTONIC  BOMB  DEVELOPED,” 
screamed  the  headlines.  In  the  columns 
below  it  was  explained  how  brilliant 
atomic  physicists  had  toiled  for  months 
to  produce  this  ultimate  weapon  that 
would  end  all  wars.  It  was  explained 
that  the  world  was  again  safe  from  ag- 
gression, since  now  that  we  were  far 
ahead  in  the  armaments  race,  no  nation 
would  dare  oppose  us.  In  simple  lan- 
guage it  was  explained  how  the  Photonic 
Bomb,  because  of  its  unlimited  power  of 
destruction  made  the  A-bomb  look  primi- 
tive and  the  yet-new  H-bomb  appear 
mild  in  comparison.  How  or  why  it 
worked  was  not  important,  however,  so 
long  ao  it  worked.  Now  entire  cities 
could  be  destroyed,  hundreds  of  square 
miles  coul.'  be  razed,  thousands  and 
thousands  )f  people  could  be  killed  with 
one  bomb. 


In  two  months  the  bomb  was  ready  to 
be  tested.  On  Sunday,  April  1,  a Navy 
task  force  was  again  anchored  near 
the  Marshall  Islands.  Burnt,  scorched 
Bikini,  blasted  seven  times  by  man’s 
first,  mild  atomic  endeavors,  and  twice 
more  by  the  mighty  hydrogen-helium 
bomb,  was  again  to  be  science’s  first 
victim.  The  switch  setting  off  the  bomb 
was  thrown  at  6 a.m.  that  morning.  And, 
as  usual,  the  scientists  were  successful. 
Far  more  so  than  they  had  hoped;  even 
more  than  they  had  feared. 

Looking  through  their  powerful  field 
glasses,  they  barely  perceived  the  orange- 
white  wall  of  fire  flashing  toward  them 
at  incredible  speed  from  beyond  the  hor- 
izon. There  was  not  enough  time  to 
scream.  The  hand  that  threw  the  switch 
had  not  yet  removed  itself,  when  the  en- 
tire ship,  and  all  the  ships,  and  all  the 
men  upon  them,  and  the  ocean,  and  all 
countries,  and  all  the  countries’  people 
were  blasted  into  blazing  photons  by 
nuclear  reaction.  In  a few  seconds  the 
entire  earth  was  a brilliant,  expanding 
ball  of  pure  radiant  energy.  And  it  was 
a million  years  before  anyone  knew  what 
had  happened. 

NEWS  ITEM : “Astronomers  at  the 
Eighth  Royal  Observatory  witnessed 
the  birth  of  a new  star  in  a remote, 
unnamed  constellation  last  night.  This 
star  is  so  distant,  say  the  scientists, 
that  it  has  taken  the  light  from  it  over 
a million  years  to  reach  us. 

Although  such  stellar  explosions  are 
‘not  at  all  uncommon,’  the  cause  of 
them  continues  to  perplex  our  scien- 
tists. It  is  a mystery  which  will  prob- 
ably never  be  solved.” 

The  full  significance  of  this  article  was 
never  realized,  however.  There  was  some 
really  important  news  . . . 


— H.  J.  Kirschnick 


Fashion  Notes: 


ANN  FLETCHER,  our  Old  Line  fashion  model,  smiles 
down  from  a new  fashion  height.  Her  dress,  from 
Julius  Garfinekel  and  Co.  in  Washington,  is  pink  or- 
gandy, trimmed  with  black  lace.  Pretty  girl,  pretty 
dress  and  pretty  price — $39.95.  Her  accessories,  elbow 
length  jersey  gloves  ($4.00)  and  white  satin  shoes, 
sprinkled  with  rhinestones,  ($f2.95)  also  from  Gar- 
finckels.  The  approving  gentlemen  who  finds  himself 
in  two  places  at  once  is  AUSTIN  KINNEY. 


— photos  Al  Danegger 


* 


Spring',  I lie  feminine  form,  parties,  a young  man's  faney.  . . 

Parties  Are  Always  The  Fashion 


ONCE  MORE  SPRING  has  arrived  on  the  Hill.  The 
lambs  are  gamboling  in  the  pastures.  The  greensward  is 
alive  with  sunbathing  maidens  and  young  lovers.  The  mass 
exodus  to  Greenbelt  Lake  on  warm  afternoons  crowds  the 
boulevard  with  convertibles  overflowing  with  laughing 
students.  All  of  Maryland's  time-honored  traditions  are  re- 
born with  the  first  shoots  of  spring  grass.  And  mankind's 
interest  in  feminine  form  and  symmetry  is  rekindled  by 
lovelies  such  as  the  one  on  our  left.  Here  we  have  the 
personification  of  that  shop-worn  cliche  ...  In  the  spring  a 
young  man's  fancy  does  a fast  double-take  when  con- 
fronted with  something  like  this.  But  we  were  speaking  of 
the  revival  of  traditions.  Namely  the  parties  . . . the 
parties  . . . 

A well-known  columnist  we  know  defines  them  this  way. 
"Parties  for  people  of  reasonable  age  who  do  not  generally 
preface  their  bourbon  with  marijuana,  might  be  loosely 
defined  as  a gathering  of  two  or  more  persons  with  the 
idea  of  having  fun.  A party  is  only  people  and  is  generally 
as  gay  or  awful  as  the  personality  of  the  people  who 
attend  it.” 

The  greatest  party  girl  we  know  is  Ann  Fletcher.  Ann 
Fletcher  has  two  blue  eyes.  She  also  has  honey-colored 
hair  and  pretty  pink  cheeks,  and  thirty-two  teeth,  to  boot. 
Dinner  with  Ann  in  the  Dining  Hall  or  the  Prince  George  is 
as  delightfully  informal  as  a short  one  in  the  Grill.  In 
fact,  any  place  Ann  goes  is  a party. 


— R.  Kearny,  M.  Lakeman 
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the  new  line 


( Continued,  from  page  3) 

that  glorious  moment  when  he  can  shove 
off  down  the  beautiful  Ohio  in  an  18- 
foot  water-tight  red  canoe.  The  editors 
have  gone  overboard  on  the  idea  in  their 
annual  short  story  contest.  Second  in  a 
list  of  ideal  items  for  the  whole  family, 
this  canoe  prize  is  described  as  being 
equipped  with  pup  tent,  fishing  line, 
cook  stove,  oil  skins,  seat  cushions,  and 
is  carefully  stocked  with  provisions  by 
a wise  old  river  hand.  Unfortunately, 
the  wise  old  river  hand  is  not  thrown  in 
with  the  deal,  but  there  are  two  canoe 
paddles.  Here  the  whole  thing  becomes 
kind  of  lonesome.  It’s  135  miles  down- 
stream to  Louisville  ivliere  the  Mayor’s 
office  has  $50  for  more  provisions.  What 
happens  if  the  winner  gets  to  Louisville 
on  a Sunday  and  finds  the  Mayor’s  office 
closed?  It’s  two  weeks  to  Cairo,  a month 
to  New  Orleans.  We  can  see  some  poor 
devil  unhappily  seated  eating  berries  in 
an  18-foot  water-tight  red  canoe.  He 
clutches  at  a typewriter  which  is  being 
washed  out  to  sea  by  the  current.  New 
Orleans  is  one  whole  month  away.  The 
year’s  best  vacation. 


A less  hectic  prize  is  the  fifteenth  one 
— ten  days  in  a monastery  in  Iowa,  com- 
plete with  “a  cell,  a loaf  of  bread,  and 
a cheese.  “If  things  grow  dull,”  says 
the  caption,  “go  work  in  the  monastery 
garden.”  There  is  one  drawback.  The 
prize  is  limited  only  to  men.  If  a woman 
writer  wins  the  15th  prize,  she  receives 
four  hats. 

Personally,  we  prefer  the  conventional 
first  prize,  an  insipid  $500.  Chalk  it  up 
to  no  adventure  in  our  souls. 

•tempers  Peepers 

WE  USED  TO  THINK  that  the  fun- 
niest thing  in  the  history  book  was  an 
anecdote  telling  how  six  pallbearers  got 
drunk  and  lost  the  body  of  Andrew 
Jackson’s  father.  Recently,  however, 
while  wandering  through  a wilderness 
of  outside  reading,  we  stumbled  upon 
this  juicy  tidbit.  Put  it  down  as  “thing 
to  be  remembered  when  the  instructor 
says  be  specific!”  It  runs  like  this: 

By  1854,  the  orginal  47  members  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  had  increased  to 
over  a thousand,  including  two  women. 
One  of  these,  Marie  Mitchell,  was  known 
throughout  the  western  civilized  world 


by  reason  of  her  independent  discovery 
of  a comet! 

See!  anyone  can  be  famous  if  he  has 
his  eyes  open  at  the  right  time. 

Of  Corpse 

From  the  same  source  comes  this 
disinterred  bit  of  whimsy: 

During  the  vigorous  revival  clam- 
bakes of  the  1830’s  when  nearly  every- 
one felt  qualified  to  lead  his  errant 
brothers  down  the  path  of  righteousness, 
it  was  not  the  custom  in  case  of  pastoral 
death  to  call  upon  a sectarian  of  differ- 
ent faith  to  officiate  at  the  burial 
services. 

Well,  as  the  story  goes,  a Baptist 
minister  departed  this  world  rather  hur- 
riedly, leaving  a shocked  and  bereaved 
flock  unattended  in  their  pasture.  A 
spokesman  for  the  congregation,  not 
sensing  any  impropriety,  requested  the 
aid  of  a Methodist  preacher  in  burying 
the  deceased  man. 

The  Methodist  preacher,  youthful  and 
not  entirely  informed  about  how  to  act 
in  such  situations,  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  the  request  and  sought  advice 
from  an  older  and  wiser  member  of  the 
Methodist  hierarchy. 

“Do  you  think  I should  officiate  at  the 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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( Continued  from  page  9) 

was  run  at  the  hot-rod  speed  of  19  m.p.h 
on  the  Bladensburg  B&W  tracks.  The  first 
barbecue  joint  around  Washington,  the 
Pig  ’n  Whistle,  was  erected  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

But  most  important  to  historically  con- 
scious students  will  be  this  fact:  the 
first  cocktail  in  America  was  mixed  right 
in  the  Palo  Alto  saloon.  According  to 
the  untranscribed  legend,  one  of  the 
colonial  wits  stirred  his  drink  with  a 
left  over  feather  from  a cockfight.  Hence 
the  name,  “Cocktail.”  Clever,  eh? 

Chapter  V 

Duel  Personalities 
Were  tlie  Thing 

Maybe  Bladensburg’s  dueling  ground 
wasn’t  the  first  in  the  country,  but  it 
was  certainly  the  bloodiest.  It  was 
here  that  old  Andy  Jackson,  noble  sym- 
bol of  the  common  man,  ventilated  many 
challengers.  Two  Congressmen,  Jesse 
Bynum  and  Daniel  Jenifer  blazed  away 
six  times  at  each  other  from  ten  paces, 
missed,  got  tired,  and  went  home. 

In  the  long,  gory  record  of  dueling 
inscribed  upon  the  history  of  the  ground, 
it  was  the  duel  between  Commodore  Bar- 
ron and  Stephen  Decatur  which  gave  to 
the  field  of  Bladensburg  its  world-wide 
notoriety. 

The  actual  duel  was  preceded  by  a 
trial  which  convicted  Barron  for  negli- 
gence in  the  line  of  duty.  Decatur  had 
been  on  the  board  of  inquiry  that  pre- 
vented Barron  from  being  reinstated 
into  the  Navy.  Barron  felt  that  Decatur 
had  slandered  his  reputation  and  after  a 
long  series  of  correspondence,  the  ousted 
commodore  challenged  Decatur  to  a duel. 

On  March  8th,  the  anniversary  of 
Decatur’s  wedding,  he  signed  this  agree- 
ment: “It  is  agreed  by  the  undersigned, 


as  friends  of  Commodore  Decatur  and 
Commodore  Barron,  that  the  meeting  of 
said  Commodore  Decatur  and  Commo- 
dore Barron,  shall  take  place  at  and  on 
the  22nd,  at  Bladensburg,  near  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  weapons  shall 
be  pistols,  the  distance  eight  paces  or 
yards;  that  previous  to  filing  before 
word  “one”  is  given,  nor  after  the  word 
“three”;  and  that  the  words  “one,  two, 
three”  shall  be  given  by  Commander 
Bainbridge.” 

On  March  22,  1820,  before  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Commodore  Decatur  rose 
from  the  side  of  his  wife  and  put  on  his 
citizen’s  clothes.  He  crept  softly  down 
the  stairs  and  passed  through  the  spaci- 
ous hall.  With  a military  cloak  about 
him,  he  strode  out  of  his  door  and  down 
the  short  block  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
past  the  White  House,  and  got  into  his 
carriage.  He  was  gravely  talkative.  He 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  take  his  op- 
ponent’s life.  After  joining  his  second, 
he  departed  at  8:15  with  pistol  cases 
and  a flask  of  brandy.  They  dismounted 
on  the  old  dueling  ground,  where  Elliot 
and  Bainbridge,  the  seconds,  tossed  for 
stands.  Bainbridge  won — it  was  Deca- 
tur’s unusual  good  luck. 

Barron  said,  “I  hope,  sir,  that  when  we 
meet  in  another  world,  we  shall  be  better 
friends  than  we  have  been  in  this.” 

“I  have  never  been  your  enemy,”  said 
Decatur. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Bainbridge,  “make 
ready.” 

The  antagonists  swung  ’round  and 
looked  at  each  other  over  the  right 
shoulder. 

“Present!” 

The  two  arms  went  up  and  each  took 
sight. 

“One!  Two!” 

One  report  rang  out,  the  last  word 
was  rendered  inaudible  by  it.  On  the 
word  “two”,  both  had  fired  simultan- 
eously. There  were  two  puffs  of  smoke, 
and  in  an  instant  Barron  was  down 
groaning. 

Decatur  staightened  up  a moment, 
compressed  his  lips,  dropped  his  pistol 
and  the  color  left  his  face.  He  pressed 
his  right  hand  to  his  side,  then  fell  to 
the  ground. 

He  opened  his  eyes  directly  and  said: 
“I  am  mortally  wounded,  at  least  I be- 
lieve so.  I wish  I had  fallen  in  the 
service  of  my  country.” 

Barron  looked  up  at  this  and  said, 
“Everything  has  been  conducted  in  the 
most  honorable  manner.  I am  mortally 
wounded.  Commander  Decatur,  I for- 
give you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

Decatur  died  that  evening  surrounded 
by  a host  of  grieved  admirers.  The  more 
fortunate  Barron  recovered,  and  the 
passing  of  many  years  took  some  of 
the  stigma  from  his  name. 

( Continued  on  page  22) 


Mnri;  jukes  like 
Miithur  usuil  In  IhII 


“Do  you  think  the  mental  defec- 
tives should  be  placed  in  institutions?” 
“Well  I’d  hate  to  commit  myself.” 

First  Drunk — Say,  did  you  hear  the 
story  of  the  dog  that  swallowed  the 
tape  measure? 

Second  Drunk — And  died  by  inches? 
First  Drunk — No,  not  that  one. 

2nd — Oh  then  it’s  the  one  where  the 
dog  crawled  into  the  alley  and  died 
by  the  yard. 

1st — No,  not  that  one  either. 

2nd — Well,  then,  it  must  be  the  other. 
He  crawled  under  the  bed  and  died 
by  the  foot. 

1st — Wrong  again. 

2nd — Well  then,  what  is  it? 

1st — Why,  his  master  caught  him  eat- 
ing the  tape  measure  and  whipped 
him  so  hard  he  died  by  the  rod. 
And  then  the  second  drunk  fainted, 
bumped  his  head  on  a gas  stove,  and 
died  by  the  meter. 

The  minister  had  been  asked  to 
present  the  prizes  to  the  winners  of 
the  local  dog  show,  but  when  he  got 
there  he  was  outraged  at  the  dress 
of  some  of  the  girls. 

“Just  look  at  that  young  person 
there  with  the  cigarette,  close-cut 
hair,  and  breeches,”  he  cried  to  a 
bystander.  "Is  it  a boy  or  a girl?” 
“It’s  a girl,”  replied  the  other. 
“She’s  my  daughter.” 

“Oh,  forgive  me,  sir,”  apologized 
the  preacher.  “I  never  dreamed  you 
were  her  father.” 

“I’m  not,”  was  the  dry  reply.  “I’m 
her  mother.” 

An  elderly  lady  driving  along  non- 
chalantly, turned  a corner  and  ran 
over  a college  youth  crossing  the 
street.  Without  change  of  emotion 
the  old  lady  pulled  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  victim,  rolled  down  her 
window  and  called,  “Young  man,  you’d 
better  look  out.” 

Rising  to  one  elbow  the  trembling 
youth  exclaimed,  “Please,  lady  don’t 
tell  me  you’re  gonna  back  up.” 

She:  “I  want  to  go  home  in  the 
worst  possible  way.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do?” 

He:  “Take  the  Greyhound.” 
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Chapter  t I 

\Yli<»  Sot  I lio  alarm 
For  Thirteen? 

Mr.  Charles  Lynch  is  today  Bladens- 
gurg’s  oldest  citizen,  and  he  remembers 
a lot.  “But  that’s  the  past,”  he  said. 
“The  past  is  gone  like  rain  on  the 
ground.  It’s  the  future  that  counts.” 

Yet  he  talks  of  the  past.  He  talks 
about  the  24,000  herring  he  caught  in 
a.one  year  in  the  river,  now  hardly  more 


than  a creek.  He  talks  of  the  time  the 
two  Duckett  boys  shoved  the  school- 
master in  a rainbarrel,  and  then  joined 
the  Navy  thinking  they  had  drowned 
him. 

He  and  Dave  McGaha,  a local  citizen, 
were  talking  one  day  in  the  George 
Washington  House.  Dave  referred  to  an 
incident  of  his  more  youthful  days. 
“Ha!”  snorted  Mr.  Lynch,  “That  was 
lately,  only  fifteen  years  ago!” 

What,  after  eighty-four  years,  most 
of  it  spent  working  as  a bricklayer,  does 
Mister  Lynch  do  today?  He  is  the  night- 
watchman  at  the  Dixie  Pig  Barbecue 
House. 

High  upon  a terraced  hill  lives  Mrs. 
Felix  Cristofane.  Years  ago  she  was 
secretary  of  the  Bladensburg  Historical 
Society.  She  probably  knows  as  much 
about  the  people  of  Bladensburg  as  any 
one  can  know  about  his  neighbors. 

“There  are  so  many  strangers  in  town, 
that  few  people  realize  the  town’s  his- 
torical heritage.”  A wide  gap  exists  be- 
tween the  attitudes  of  the  native-born 
citizens  and  those  of  the  newcomers, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  old 
landmarks.  “Poor  old  St.  Luke’s,”  says 
Mrs.  Cristofane,  speaking  of  the  150- 
year-old  Episcopal  Church.  “It  had 


termites  in  its  cellar  and  we  had  to  tear 
it  down.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Cristofane’s 
home  will  be  torn  down,  at  least  not 
for  a long  time.  In  the  well-preserved 
Bostwick  House,  mahogany  panels  the 
walls,  and  next  to  a high  white  ma- 
hogany fire  place  sits  a solitary  cannon 
ball.  The  rooms  have  the  musty  smell 
of  an  old  house,  but  dust  on  furniture 
or  in  corners  is  non-existent.  The  drawer 
of  an  antique  desk  contains,  for  the  use 
of  historians  and  interested  tourists,  en- 
velopes of  historical  manuscripts  and 
newspaper  clippings  about  the  past 
glories  of  Bladensburg.  There  in  the 
midst  of  papers  and  pictures  can  be 
found  an  undated  mimeographed  sheet 
which  reads: 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
BETTERMENT  OF  BLADENSBURG 

We  need  churches  and  are  satisfied 
with  liquor  stores; 

We  need  new  buildings  and  are  satis- 
fied with  shacks  and  sheds; 

We  need  theaters  and  are  satisfied 
with  playing  bridge; 

We  need  playgrounds  and  are  satisfied 
with  trash  strewn  lots. 

Wake  up,  Bladensburg.  The 
future  lies  ahead! 

— C.  Schaeffer,  M.  Coppel 


ROLLER  SKATING 
AT  ITS  FINEST 

• it's  fun 

• it's  healthful 

• it's  inexpensive 

For  the  finest  in  roller  skating  pleasure,  skate  at  any  one  of  our  three 
half-million-dollar  roller  rinks.  The  20,000  sq.  ft.  rink  is  chemically 
treated,  assuring  you  a dustless  skating  surface.  All  of  our  rinks  are 
aircooled  and  contain  a luxurious  lounge  complete  with  snack-bar 
for  your  greater  enjoyment.  The  next  time  you're  looking  for  an 
enjoyable  way  to  spend  an  evening  . . . JOIN  AMERICA  ON 
WHEELS! 


Note:  Special  discounts  given  to  parties. 


SKATE  AT  ANY  OF  OUR  THREE  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  ROLLER  RINKS 

★ WASHINGTON  ★ ALEXANDRIA  ★ BLADENSBURG 

Kalorama  Rtl.  & 17th  N.  W.  807  N.  St.  Asaph  St.  4811  Annapolis  Rd. 
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funeral  services?”  the  young  pastor 
asked. 

“My  son,”  answered  the  elder  Metho- 
dist, “Bury  all  the  Baptists  you  can.” 


lBug  (Iiiicc 

OUR  EDITORIAL  CORRESPOND- 
ENT assigned  to  construction  work  has 
tried  to  palm  this  off  as  true  anecdote. 
In  fact  we  even  caught  him  submitting 
it  to  Readers  Digest. 

Two  booze-ridden  laborers  knocked  off 
for  lunch  last  Monday.  They  both  sank 
wearily  to  the  ground  and  one  of  them 
sighed  “Whew!  What  a weekend.” 

The  other  said  nothing  but  began  to 
brush  his  arm  violently.  “Damn  these 
bugs!”  he  cried. 

The  other  laborer  examined  his 
friend’s  sleeve  and  screamed.  “Well, 
don’t  brush  them  on  me.” 


Texted  in  tlie  Head 

HERE  IS  THE  LATEST  in  our  series 
of  anecdotes  on  scholastic  slackers.  A 
coed  we  know  was  “on  the  block,”  Col- 
lege of  Education  terminology  for  tak- 
ing several  staggered  8-week  courses  be- 
fore practice  teaching.  Around  the  end 
of  March,  one  of  her  ed.  courses  had  en- 


compassed the  reading  of  an  entire  text 
book.  A book  report  was  due  on  it. 

Not  having  cracked  the  book  all  se- 
mester, the  coed  late  one  evening  un- 
earthed a dusty  volume,  read  several 
significant  chapters,  and  wrote  a snap- 
py review.  A-glimmer  with  pride,  she 
came  to  class  the  next  morning  all  pre- 
pared to  hand  in  her  paper.  At  the  desk 
next  to  her,  a fellow  classmate  was  read- 
ing the  text  book.  From  sheer  force  of 
habit,  our  coed  friend  peered  inquisitive- 
ly over  his  shoulder.  Suddenly  the  room 
began  to  swim.  His  wasn’t  the  same 
textbook  she  had  reported  on.  Was  he 
reading  for  another  course?  Nope,  but 
that’s  what  she  had  been  doing.  Later 
she  discovered  the  book  she  had  reviewed 
was  an  outside  reading  text  for  a course 
her  room-mate  was  taking.  What  her 
room-mate  had  been  reading  in  place  of 
it  we  didn’t  bother  to  find  out. 

Contributors  to  this  department  this 
issue  were  Art  Cosing,  Charlie  Schaef- 
fer, and  Mollee  Coppel. 

Submissions  to  this  section  of  the  mag- 
azine should  be  typewritten,  and  ad- 
dressed to  “The  Old  Line.”  None  can  be 
returned.  If  it’s  funny,  we  want  it;  if 
it’s  sad,  submit  it  to  the  Diamond- 
back  . . . 


THIS  SUMMER  — learn  as  you  travel  by  air 

TAKE  A UNIVERSITY-SPONSORED 
STUDY  TOUR  ABROAD  VIA  TWA 


Conducted  by  nationally  known  educators , approved  for  full 
university  credit , these  TWA  tours  give  you  the  additional 
opportunity  of  gaining  your  "Air  World  Education"  firsthand! 


1.  UNIVERSITY  OF  GENEVA.  Five  weeks’  travel  via  private  motor 
coach  in  Europe  plus  four  weeks’  study  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Special  courses  available  in  French  and  English.  June  20  to  August  21. 
$1260.*  Write  Swiss  Educational  Service,  80  East  42nd  St . , N Y.  17. 

2.  EUROPE.  Tour  of  eight  countries.  Personally  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Kneller  of  Yale  University.  July  21  to  September5.  $1563  * 
Write  Dr.  Kneller,  Yale  School  of  Education,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

3.  FLYING  SEMINAR.  Firsthand  survey  of  present-day  Europe.  Per- 
sonally conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  Dengler.  July  5 to  August  10.  $1284.* 
Write  Bureau  of  University  Air  Travel,  11  Boyd  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


Across  the  (J.S.  and  overseas . . . 
you  can  depend  on 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINE 

V.  S.  A.  ■ ri/ffOP/  -AFRICA  ■ ASIA 


4.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ZURICH.  Summer  School  of  European  Studies. 
Instruction  in  English  and  German.  5 weeks  in  residence  plus  five 
weeks’  travel  through  Europe  via  private  motor  coach.  Price  $1290.* 
Write  Professor  Beatrice  Barker,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
New  Jersey. 

For  further  information  and  descriptive 
literature,  write  to  addresses  given  above. 

*price  includes  all  expenses 
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4 FLOORS 

of 

FASHION 

Featuring 

Furs  - Coats  - Suits 
Sportswear  - Dresses 

ZIRKIN 

821  14TH  ST.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Fasanko  Motors 

Chrysler,  Plymouth 
Service,  Parts 

7125  Itahimore  Avc. 
C'ollege  Park,  Md. 

I Wioii  U700 


Yale’s  got  Morry’s... 

j 

We  got  tittle  Yatfern  j 

HAMBURGERS  “TAILORED” 

TO  YOUR  TASTE: 

hamburgers  (with  mustard) 
hamburgers  (with  pickles) 
lianihurgers  (with  onions) 

lianihurgers  (with  any 

combination  of  the  above) 

Open  anytime — night  and  day. 

LITTLE  TAVERN 

7413  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


“We  might  as  well  move  on,  Crichet;  I 
don’t  think  we’ll  find  anything  of  interest 
around  here.” 


Huw  Guffaw! 

“My  heart  is  in  the  ocean,”  cried 
the  poet. 

“You’ve  gone  me  one  better,”  said 
the  seasick  friend  taking  a firmer 
grip  on  the  rail. 

Talk  about  your  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor who  would  forget  his  head  if 
it  weren’t  attached;  the  other  day 
we  heard  of  a fellow  who  had  to  go 
to  Switzerland  for  his  lungs. 

Professor — Didn’t  you  have  a brother 
in  this  course  last  year? 

Student — No  sir,  it  was  I.  I’m  taking 
it  over  again. 

Professor — Extraordinary  resem- 
blance, though,  extraordinary. 

A man  caught  in  a snow  drift 
looked  up  and  saw  a St.  Bernard  com- 
ing towards  him  with  a keg  of 
whiskey  under  his  chin.  “Oh!  look,” 
exclaimed  the  man,  “Here  comes 
man’s  best  friend — and  look  at  the 
big  dog  too!” 

A small  boy  in  church  was  intent- 
ly watching  a bald-headed  man 
scratch  the  fringe  of  hair  around  the 
side  of  his  head.  The  man  kept  it  up 
so  long  that  the  boy  leaned  over  and 
said  in  a loud  whisper  “Hey,  Mister, 
you’ll  never  catch  him  that  way.  Why 
don’t  you  run  him  out  in  the  open?” 


"jJuAi  Qood  Good!" 


Pop  and  Mom 

Jiallifunaadt 

Fine  foods  and  beverages 

“On  the  Blvd.  at  Berwyn” 


8-UIEEK  COURSE 

Intensive  summer  school 
training  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  A day  course 
recommended  for  high 
school  graduates  and  col- 
lege students. 

Summer  classes  begin 
June  26  and  July  10. 

Attainable  objectives  are: 
(1)  The  ability  to  take 
notes  on  lectures  and 
typewrite  manuscripts;  (2) 
Basic  training  in  essential 
business  skills;  (3)  Credit 
toward  graduation  from 
a complete  Secretarial 
course. 

REQUEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 

STRRVER  COLLEGE 

13th  and  F Sts.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Telephone,  NAtional  1748 
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...and  Jasper  T.  Carter, 

PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMER  says 

"Chesterfield  pays  the  top  price  to  get 
the  very  best  mild,  ripe  tobacco. 
r Chesterfield  has  been  my  cigarette 
(W  for  over  35  years 


BLANCH,  N.  C 


Starring  in  Darryl  F.  Zanuck's  Production 

"TWELVE  O'CLOCK  HIGH" 

A 20™  Century  Fox  Picture 


the  Best  cigarette  for  YOU  to  smoke 


Copyright  1950,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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“CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST-See  Page  1 1 
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Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a coast-to-coast  test 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels— 
and  only  Camels  — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

NOT  one  SINGLE  CASE  OF  TflROAT 
1HIIITATION  due  #o  smoking  CAMELS! 


new 


line 


Gulp  ! ! 

NO  DOUBT  you’ve  heard  people  say 
that  if  you  hang  around  a library  long 
enough  you’re  sure  to  find  some  queer 
things.  Several  weeks  ago  we  hung 
around  a library,  and  several  weeks  ago 
we  found  a very  queer  thing.  It  was  an 
enormous  piece  of  literature  called  the 
“Standard  Encyclopedia  of  the  Alcohol 
Problem”  in  Five  Volumes.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  item  in  it  is  an  article 
entitled  “College  Drinking  Customs.” 

The  article  staggers  on,  reiterating 
fact  upon  fact  of  various  college  drink- 
ing traits.  Brasenose  College  in  England 
brewed  its  own  beer  until  1886.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  beer-house  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  a new  building. 
There  was  no  information  as  to  what 
kind  of  building  it  was,  but  we  have 
inside  info  that  the  college  tried  to  re- 
place it  with  a Student  Union  Buirding. 
They  were  sued  before  it  was  completed. 
How  about  that — a student  union  suit! 

Oxford  even  composed  poems  such  as: 
“To  make  an  old  quotation  new, 
‘Beer  is  than  water  thicker’ 
Good-bye,  my  friend  so  tried  and 
true — 

Incomparable  liquor!” 

Samuel  Pepys,  a figure  in  Victorian 
literature,  received  his  education  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  The  but- 
tery where  he  was  finally  overtaken  by 
drink  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

At  colleges  in  Germany  the  drink  ap- 
petite is  celebrated,  honored,  and  exalted 
among  the  more  heroic  virtues,  while 
drunkeness  is  reckoned  among  the  God- 
like attributes. 

Some  of  the  numerous  “Drinking 
Rules”  stated  are:  In  drinking  clubs  no 
one  is  permitted  to  abstain  unless  the 
chief  says  okay.  Those  who  do  not  wish 
to  drink  do  not  come  under  “Drinking 
Rules.”  They  do,  nevertheless,  become 
liable  for  “beer  penalties,”  in  which  case 
they  must  pay  for  double  the  quantity 
of  beer  that  they  would  have  drunk  had 
they  been  members — all  of  which  boils 
down  to  a general  insistence  on  im- 


bibing. The  punishment  for  a breach  of 
rules  states  that  any  student  who  has 
been  in  the  university  longer  than  the 
one  who  has  violated  the  rules  may 
make  him  drink.  The  delinquent  must 
continue  to  drink  until  the  student  who 
is  punishing  him  says  “gechemkt,” 
which,  unless  he  too  is  German,  doesn’t 
mean  a thing. 

The  greatest  is  yet  to  come  of  all 
things,  this  Encyclopedia  was  discovered 
right  here  in  our  own  library,  and  one 
of  the  instructors  didn’t  have  it  out. 


Semper  Virgil  us 

IT  IT  WITH  DEEPEST  admiration 
that  we  reveal  this  story.  It  was  told  to 
us  by  a proud  fraternity  brother  of  a chap 
named  Virgil  Gryph.  Gryph  recently  was 
elected  by  his  fraternity  as  “The  man 
who  has  done  most  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  college  cheating.”  Listen  to  his 
story;  you  may  get  some  ideas. 

In  September,  Virgil  used  an  elabor- 
ate and  workable  plan  to  get  himself 
excused  from  giving  a speech  which  he 
had  not  prepared.  He  persuaded  his 
loyal  roommate  to  dash  into  the  class- 
room at  the  precise  moment  the  instruc- 
tor was  calling  on  him.  The  roommate 
said  that  Gryph  was  wanted  at  the 
dorm  for  a long  distance  phone  call.  The 
instructor  let  Gryph  go,  and  the  relieved 
fellow  returned  to  his  room  and  went  to 
sleep  for  three  hours.  When  he  awoke, 
he  scouted  around  the  dorm  and  found 
a speech  on  which  one  of  his  friends  had 
received  an  A. 

By  the  time  the  instructor  called  on 
Gryph  again,  he  was  well  prepared,  and 
he  too  got  an  “A.” 

The  first  person  in  line  at  the  Red 
Cross  Bloodmobile  when  it  came  to  Mary- 
land was  Gryph.  Although  it  cost  him 
a pint  of  blood,  he  had  a valid  excuse 
for  missing  an  Econ  test. 

Another  costly  but  satisfactory  method 
for  having  tests  postponed  was  con- 
cocted by  Gryph.  This  method  cost  a 
fifth  instead  of  a pint.  He  paid  a visit 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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by  Dave  Groves 


The  Fleeing  Philosopher 


— Goethe 


— Chesterfield 


— English  Proverb 


'Business  is  business  is  business.” — Gertrude  Stein 


‘‘The  way  to  fight  a woman  is  with  your  hat.  Grab 
it  and  run.” — John  Barrymore 


"The  secret  of  making  oneself  tiresome  is  not 
knowing  when  to  stop.” — Voltaire 


"Knowledge  once  gained  casts  its  light  beyond 
its  own  immediate  boundaries.”— Tyndall 


"The  actions  of  men  are  the  best  interpreters  of 
their  thoughts.” — Locke 


"I  came,  I saw,  I conquered.” — Julius  Caesar 


"Some  cause  happiness  wherever  they  go;  others 
whenever  they  go.” — Anon 
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HONEYMOON  MORNING 


bv  Robert  Johnston 

Tlie  eggs  and  eoffee  were  growing  eoltl  on  the  newlyweds*  break- 
fast table  . • . but  that  wasn't  all  that  was  wrong. 


THE  YOUNG  COUPLE  ON  the  sofa 
sat  very  close,  watching  the  waiter  wheel 
the  breakfast  table  to  the  window.  His 
movements  were  delicate.  With  an  almost 
effeminate  dexterity,  he  poured  the  amber 
coffee  into  the  thin  cups.  The  couple 
were  happy,  enjoying  this  luxury. 

Shortly  he  came  to  them,  assuming  a 
cold  official  air.  “The  managment  wishes 
to  extend  its  sincerest  wishes  for  a happy 
marriage  to  you  both,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buchanan.” 

The  man  on  the  sofa  stirred  slightly, 
and  took  his  arm  from  around  his  wife. 
“The  name  is  Hearn.  Edward  Heam.” 

For  the  moment  the  waiter  lost  his 
composure.  “How  stupid;  of  course.”  He 
fumbled  in  his  short  vest,  finally  with- 
drawing a paper.  “Yes.  Buchanans  are 
in  203.”  He  replaced  the  paper,  tugged 


at  his  vest,  bowed  stiffly,  and  withdrew. 

“At  twenty  bucks  a day,  the  guy  can’t 
remember  our  name!”  Edward  scowled 
at  the  closed  door. 

“Please,  darling,  don’t  ruin  the  effect.” 

Edward  fumbled  with  his  new  robe, 
pressing  it  out  smoothly  with  his  hand. 
“What  effect?  What  are  you  talking 
about?” 

“Our  marriage.  The  honeymoon.  Oh, 
Ed.  Love.”  She  laid  her  head  on  her  hus- 
band’s shoulder,  found  it  rather  boney, 
and  maneuvered  to  find  a comfortable 
spot. 

“Dot.  My  God!” 

“Oh,  Ed,  don’t.  Let’s  make  it  last.” 
She  flitted  across  the  spacious  room  and 
opened  the  heavy  doors  on  a large  ma- 
hogany radio. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  Edward  said. 


He  yawned  widely,  scratched,  and 
stretched,  and  scratched. 

“I  want  music,”  she  said.  “Soft  music 
with  our  breakfast.” 

“And  in  Europe  today,  the  picture 
is  even  blacker,”  the  radio  blared. 

“Damn  it!” 

“Let’s  eat,”  Edward  said.  He  investi- 
gated the  breakfast  table.  “Eggs  are 
getting  cold.”  He  pulled  a chair  to  the 
small  table  and  sat  down. 

“Not  here,  Ed.  Pull  the  table  closer  to 
the  window.” 

“Why?”  Edward  asked. 

“So  we  can  look  out  onto  Broadway.” 
Dot  tugged  the  table  from  under  Ed- 
ward’s busy  face. 

“Dot!  My  God!”  He  resettled  himself 
before  the  relocated  table.  “The  eggs 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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On  stage,  Iago  listens  as  Othello  swears  vengeance  on  the 
fair  Desdemona.  During  this  dress  rehearsal  scene,  the 
technical  crew  is  busily  smoothing  out  rough  edges.  While 
Ken  Calfee  and  Buffy  Shur  are  emoting,  Emily  Miller 
paints  new  signs,  Fred  Tepper  sets  the  lights,  and 
Joanne  Dunne  keeps  the  phone  busy  directing  the  back- 
stage  crew.  A1  Barraclough,  the  director,  is  shown  on  the 
right  revising  the  script. 
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The  east  works  2UOO  hours  ami  llie  si  a lie  crow  2000:  for  leu  ilavs 
the  s€*ri|it  is  eut  ami  rovisiMl  ... 


And  a Play  is  Barn 


AS  EVERY  HAM  ACTOR  has  an 
everlasting  itch  to  play  Hamlet,  so  every 
amateur  theatrical  group  yearns  to  put 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  on  the 
boards.  Maryland’s  University  Group 
finally  decided  to  do  something  about 
it — and  a new  play  was  born. 

Old-timers  of  the  Maryland  speech  de- 
partment can  remember  Othello  when  it 
was  just  a gleam  in  Dr.  Ray  Ehrens- 
berger’s  eyes.  “Doc,”  the  director  of  the 
department,  set  his  sights  on  a Shake- 
spearean production  approximately  three 
years  ago.  The  only  obstacle  that  stood 
in  his  way  was  the  necessity  for  a “ma- 
ture” group  to  do  the  job. 

Unlike  good  cheeses  maturing  in  dark 
cellars,  a theatrical  group  ages  and  mel- 
lows on  the  boards,  under  bright  spot- 
lights. First,  in  1948,  Dr.  Ehrensberger 
mixed  in  equal  parts  of  Shaw  and 
Moliere  for  spice.  Last  year,  he  added  a 


bit  of  light  wine,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  a light  farce  by  Shakespeare. 

In  the  spring  of  1949,  the  staff  of  the 
University  Theater  felt  that  the  group 
was  ready  to  tackle  one  of  the  tragedies. 
Then  the  massive  job  of  research  was 
begun.  Each  of  the  tragedies  was  con- 
sidered from  all  angles  of  production. 
Could  it  be  staged  on  the  small  audi- 
torium stage  available?  Could  it  be  edited 
to  fit  into  the  regular  two-hour  length 
of  U.T.  productions?  Would  it  be  the 
best  play  to  accommodate  the  available 
talent?  Would  it  appeal  to  the  student 
body?  The  logical  choice  was  Othello — 
The  Moor  of  Venice. 

Mr.  A1  Barraclough,  the  director  of  the 
highly  successful  central  staging  show, 
The  Man  Who  Would  Be  Sick,  was  given 
the  task  of  directing  the  show.  His  as- 
sistants were  to  be  Miss  Rettye  Smith 
and  Mr.  Tom  Jones.  Mr  Sayre  Harris 
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was  to  design  and  build  the  sets.  Now  the 
research  was  to  begin  in  earnest. 

For  five  months  the  staff  investigated 
the  background  of  the  play.  They  studied 
the  weapons  of  the  period,  the  costumes 
and  hair  styles,  the  various  versions  of 
the  play,  and  every  phase  of  the  pro- 
duction. Many  problems  arose:  How 

dark  should  Othello  be?  (He  had  been 
played  as  everything  from  white  to  jet 
black).  Which  version  of  the  “Willow 
Song”  should  Desdemona  sing?  How 
could  the  strangling  of  Desdemona  in 
her  bed  he  handled  with  the  proper  re- 
straint? How  to  edit  the  play  without 
offending  the  Shakespearean  scholars  on 
campus?  Pretty  soon  the  staff  was  mut- 
tering invectives  against  Shakespeare  in 
their  sleep. 

After  reading  every  available  version 
of  the  play  and  listening  to  the  record- 
ings of  the  Paul  Robeson-Jose  Ferrer 
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The  show  begins  to  take  form.  On  the  upper  left  we  find 
Jim  Coyne  giving  out  with  the  histrionics  during  tryouts. 
The  right  hand  tells  the  story.  The  lower  left  picture 
shows  Director  A1  Barraclough  giving  Pernell  Roberts  and 
Art  Edwards  lessons  in  handling  foils.  Buffy  Shur,  chore- 
ographer for  the  production,  leads  the  group  through  the 
steps  of  the  first  act  “Saraband”  in  the  shot  above. 


Othello,  Mr.  Barraclough  began  the  job 
of  editing  the  play.  For  ten  entire  days 
he  cut,  revised,  and  recut,  until  he  had 
a two-hour  script  that  left  out  no  im- 
portant parts  of  the  original.  (This 
“final”  script  was  to  see  many  changes 
before  the  curtain  closed  on  the  last  per- 
formance. Almost  every  rehearsal  found 
new  modifications  to  meet  the  situations 
that  arose.) 

Meanwhile  the  workshop  began  to 
tackle  the  sets  for  the  show.  Mr.  Harris 
and  the  director  agreed  that  they  would 
try  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
flowing  stage  of  the  Globe  Theater.  To 
do  this,  they  constructed  what  proved 
to  be  the  most  expensive  set  in  Univer- 
sity Theater  history.  Two  thousand 
hours  went  into  the  building  of  this 
“inner  and  outer  stage.” 

The  first  tryouts  for  the  play  were 
held  before  the  end  of  the  fall  semester 
and  two  casts  were  selected.  Mr.  Bar- 
raclough decided  to  double  cast  the  play 


to  give  added  security  to  the  production 
and  to  give  more  students  the  chance  to 
participate  in  a Shakespearean  produc- 
tion. This  meant  twice  as  many  prob- 
lems for  the  director.  All  the  scenes  had 
to  be  blocked  and  rehearsed  by  each  cast 
— a tremendous  undertaking  for  an 
amateur  group.  Someone  with  a mind 
for  figures  tabulated  the  number  of 
hours  put  in  by  the  actors  on  the  show 
— a neat  three  thousand  eight  hundred. 

At  first  the  rehearsals  for  the  show 
were  held  in  one  of  the  speech  class- 
rooms because  Clef  and  Key  was  using 
the  auditorium  for  their  production  of 
Sweethearts.  There  were  47  days  allotted 
for  rehearsal  time,  including  the  techni- 
cal rehearsals  during  which  the  lights, 
costumes,  props,  and  other  theatrical 
paraphernalia  were  adjusted. 

Ken  Calfee  and  Buffy  Shur,  two 
stalwarts  of  the  University  Theater,  held 
down  the  lead  roles  of  Othello  and  Iago. 
After  combining  their  own  instinctive  in- 


terpretations of  the  part  with  those  of 
the  director,  they  worked  out  their  char- 
acterizations night  by  night,  adding  new 
pieces  of  “business”  with  each  rehearsal. 
A newcomer  to  the  University  Theater, 
Lou  Piccoli,  received  the  coveted  role  of 
Desdemona. 

Members  of  the  cast  and  members  of 
the  department  aided  in  the  technical 
development  of  the  play.  Buffy  Shur,  a 
student  of  ballet  and  modern  dance, 
worked  out  the  choreography  for  the 
two  dances  in  the  show  and  directed  the 
dancers.  Joyce  Marmelstein  did  research 
work  on  Desdemona’s  songs  and  coached 
Lou  Piccoli  for  her  “Willow  Song.”  Wyn 
Kal  taught  Calfee  and  other  members  of 
the  cast  the  art  of  fencing  on  the  stage, 
preventing  what  might  have  been  a mass 
slaughter  during  the  dueling  scenes. 

Two  former  thespians  in  the  depart- 
ment who  had  previously  starred  in  col- 
legiate productions  of  Othello  came  to 
rehearsals  and  offered  advice  to  the 
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director.  Mr.  Rudolph  Pugliese,  who 
played  Othello  at  Miami  University,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Ropers,  the  Iago  of  Boston 
College’s  show,  helped  Mr.  Barraclough 
iron  out  some  of  the  rough  spots. 

Opening  night  found  the  cast  and  the 
director  pacing  the  floor.  Dr.  Ehrens- 
berger,  away  in  Germany  with  the 
European  branch  of  the  University  had 
sent  a letter  of  encouragement,  but 
something  more  was  needed.  Mr.  Barra- 
clough went  to  the  front  of  the  class- 
room where  the  actors  were  assembled 
before  the  play  and  gave  a little  pep 
talk  that  Knute  Rockne  would  have  been 
proud  of. 

“Get  out  there  and  put  on  a good 
show,”  he  said,  “and  above  all,  be  sin- 
cere.” 

When  the  first  scene  was  over,  the  cast 
listened  hard  for  an  audience  reaction. 
Nothing  came.  There  was  absolute 
silence. 

“I  know  they’re  out  there.  I can  hear 
them  breathing!”  Jim  Coyne  whispered 
to  one  of  the  cast. 

“Has’t  come  to  this,  well,  well!”  said 
Pete  Campanelli,  borrowing  a line  from 
the  play. 

By  the  time  the  first  act  was  over, 
applause  indicated  that  the  audience  had 
caught  onto  the  Shakespearean  lan- 
guage. And  everything  went  perfectly — 
until  the  last  scene.  With  Desdemona 
lying  dead  on  the  bed,  Calfee  beside  her, 
and  Emelia  sprawled  out  on  the  edge, 
the  Duke  gave  out  with  a line  that 
brought  down  the  house: 

“Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed.” 

The  laughter  nearly  spoiled  the  scene. 
Needless  to  say,  the  line  was  changed 
the  following  night.  During  the  run  of 
the  show,  many  such  changes  were  made. 

Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  first  cast’s 
week  run,  the  second  cast  took  over  and 
gave  a shortened  version  of  the  play. 
Pernell  Roberts,  the  Cassio  of  the  first 
cast,  played  Othello;  Jim  Coyne,  the 
Duke,  played  Iago;  and  Marlene  Her- 
mann played  Desdemona. 

The  second  cast  had  had  problems  of 
its  own.  The  most  important  item  had 
been  the  one  of  costumes.  Little  Jim 
Coyne  had  to  wear  two  other  costumes 
under  Buffy’s  Iago  robes  to  make  them 
fit.  Costumes  were  switched  around  so 
that  at  one  point  there  were  three  people 
on  the  stage  wearing  parts  of  the 
Senator’s  costume. 

By  the  time  the  week  was  over,  the 
cast  and  the  director  were  completely 
fagged.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any 
strength  left,  and  everybody  was  at 
least  three  weeks  behind  on  homework. 
The  cast  took  the  pledge,  to  a man,  to 
do  nothing  but  school  work  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester.  But  on  Wednesday  night 
. . . Tryouts  for  My  Sister  Eileen 
. . . and  so  it  began  all  again. 

— Dick  Dunlap 


In  everything  from  dungarees  and  sweat  shirts  to  royal  purple,  the  cast 
and  the  technical  crews  pose  for  a group  photograph. 


“Put  up  your  bright  swords  or  the  dew  will  rust  them!”  The  moor  halts 
a street  brawl  as  Desdemona’s  father  looks  on. 


“Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed!”  Jim  Coyne,  as  the  Duke,  sums 
up  the  tragedy  of  Othello  before  the  final  curtain. 
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All  Ills  lift?  lie  worked  to 
get  to  the  valley.  That 
night,  though  he  #1  i«l t 
know  it.  he  would. 
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The  Valley 


Willhim  E.  Otto 


AS  HE  PASSED  THE  END  of  the 
last  row,  he  reached  back  and  pulled  the 
lever  that  lifted  the  cultivator  from  the 
earth.  Stopping  there,  he  paused  to  smear 
the  gritty  sweat  over  his  face  with  the 
already  damp  sleeve  of  his  shirt  before 
grounding  the  magneto  to  shut  off  the 
tractor.  He  leaned  forward  and  cocked 
his  head,  listening  to  the  dying  mur- 
murs of  the  motor  with  a feeling  of  rap- 
ture. The  tractor  was  still  new  enough  to 
be  a source  of  joy;  its  power,  its  ability 
to  do  the  work  filled  him  with  awe.  In 
his  present  condition  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  work  the  farm  without  it.  In  a 
matter  of  some  four  hours  he  had  just 
cultivated  this  whole  field,  a job  that 
would  have  taken  at  least  a day  and  a 
half  with  a mule,  even  when  he  was  well. 

He  turned  in  the  seat  and  gazed  back 
over  the  young  stalks  of  corn  that  stirred 
slightly  in  the  sluggish  breeze.  His  eyes 
followed  the  gently  curving  rows  until 
they  disappeared  around  the  breast  of 
the  hillside.  His  was  an  impassive  face, 
one  that  hinted  of  stubbornness.  It  was 
the  face  of  a man  not  to  be  easily 
thwarted.  The  mouth  was  firmly  closed 
beneath  a beak  of  a nose.  The  grey 


eyes  peered  aloofly  and  warily  from  their 
deep  sockets.  The  inherent  strength  of 
the  face  was  accentuated  rather  than 
weakened  by  signs  of  weariness  that 
were  upon  it.  Lines  of  fatigue  puckered 
the  corners  of  his  eyes  and  mouth.  The 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  beneath  the  tan 
that  coated  his  skin  a suggestion  of 
pallor  could  be  detected. 

“It’s  got  a good  start,”  he  spoke  aloud, 
softly.  “Now  if  we  could  only  get  enough 
l ain — and  don’t  get  too  much.” 

Lifting  his  head  at  this  thought  of 
rain,  he  searched  the  cloudless  sky  un- 
til he  noticed  the  sun  hovering  over 
the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  far  side  of  the 
valley.  Then  he  slowly  climbed  down 
from  the  seat  of  the  tractor. 

“Reckon  I’d  better  get  goin’  ”,  he 
mumbled,  “or  Maltha’ll  be  throwin’  con- 
niptions about  me  keepin’  supper  waitin’. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to  leave  the  tractor  here; 
I sure  don’t  have  time  to  take  it  around 
I can  come  down  and  get  it  tomorrow.” 
He  raised  the  lid  of  the  box  under  the 
tractor’s  seat,  lifted  out  a rolled  tar- 
paulin and  let  it  drop  to  the  earth. 
Tugging  laboriously,  he  pulled  the  tarp 
( Continued  next  page) 
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Valley 

over  the  tractor.  He  moved  slowly,  wear- 
ily; his  fingers  clumsily  manipulated  the 
ropes  into  knots  as  he  tied  the  tarp 
down  at  each  wheel.  After  circling 
the  tractor  again  to  see  that  it  was  suf- 
ficiently protected,  he  climbed  the  em- 
bankment to  the  railroad  track  that 
skirted  the  field’s  up-hill  side. 

This  railroad  was  a memorial  to  the 
optimism  of  men  who  lived  in  another, 
more  optimistic  era.  Only  two  trains  a 
day  operated  over  the  single  track  now, 
one  going  up  in  the  morning,  the  other 
returning  in  the  evening.  He  paused  on 
the  track  to  recapture  his  wind,  and  he 
turned  to  look  down  over  his  corn  once 
more.  Where  his  field  was,  the  hillside 
paused  briefly  in  its  precipitous  descent 
to  the  valley  below.  The  ground  of  his 
field  wasn’t  flat;  there  was  considerable 
slope  to  it.  It  was  sufficiently  flat, 
though,  to  enable  the  burrowing  loots 
of  his  corn  to  find  a fairly  secure  an- 
chorage so  long  as  too  heavy  a rain  did 
not  come  to  wash  the  earth  away.  The 
juvenescent  corn  receded  from  his  feet 
in  faintly  billowing  arcs  to  the  edge 
where  the  hill  resumed  its  plunge  into 
the  valley. 

He  let  his  gaze  glide  down  over  the 
trees  that  grew  below  the  field  and  into 
the  valley,  and  as  he  scanned  the  patch- 
work  pattern  of  the  neat  valley  fields 
his  face  slowly  tautened.  He  could  not 
look  at  the  valley  with  equanimity.  It 
represented  too  many  things  to  him. 

Like  his  father  and  his  father’s  father 
before  him,  he  was  a ridge  farmer,  one 
of  those  who  scrabble  doggedly  in  the 
rocky,  unyielding  soil  atop  the  bleak 
hills,  pouring  out  bushels  of  plodding 
labor  for  each  peck  the  intractable  earth 
gives  forth,  looked  down  upon  by  those 
who  farm  the  lush  bottom  lands  of  the 
valleys.  He  resented  the  fertility  of  the 
valley,  and  he  resented  the  sleek  and 
prosperous  farmers  who  tilled  the  val- 
ley. Above  all,  he  resented  the  valley 
women.  He  had  loved  a valley  woman 
once. 

All  through  his  childhood  he  had 
watched  her,  either  at  the  school  or  the 
church.  He  had  always  had  a vague 
yearning  for  her,  even  as  a boy,  but  he 
had  been  afraid  to  recognize  that  yearn- 
ing. He  was  cowed  by  her  prettiness,  and, 
more  than  that,  by  the  fact  of  her  being 
a valley  girl.  Then,  one  Sunday  she 
had  flirted  with  him  in  church.  The 
first  Sunday  it  happened  he  had  not 
been  certain  it  was  he  whom  she  was 
smiling  at  so  roguishly.  When  it  hap- 
pened again  the  following  weeks,  he 
knew  it  was  true. 

She  would  sit  prim  and  straight  at  the 
end  of  her  family’s  pew,  her  head  bent 
demurely  over  her  prayer  book;  but  oc- 
casionally she  would  peek  out  of  the 
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corner  of  her  eye  toward  him  where  he 
sat  with  hs  family  among  the  ridge  folk. 
A small,  elfish  smile  would  curl  the  cor- 
ners of  her  lips.  When  this  happened,  a 
great  steel  band  would  clamp  down  on 
his  chest  and  squeeze  the  breath  out  of 
him;  tingles  would  chase  up  and  down 
his  spine,  and  he  would  feel  the  blood 
rush  to  his  face  and  neck  and  ears. 
Usually  at  this  time  he  would  do  some- 
thing clumsy,  such  as  drop  his  prayer 
book  or  unconsciously  scrape  his  feet 
noisily  over  the  rough  pine  floor.  At 
this  his  blush  would  deepen  and  he  would 
sink  into  a welter  of  confusion.  As  she 
watched  him,  her  smile  would  deepen 
and  then  she  would  go  back  to  her  book. 
About  the  time  he  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover some  measure  of  his  composure, 
her  eyes  would  come  sliding  over  toward 
him  again,  and  the  whole  wonderful,  ter- 
rifying cycle  would  begin  anew. 

He  memorized  her  features,  her  small- 
est motions,  then  through  the  week  as  he 
worked  in  the  fields  with  his  father  he 
re-lived  again  and  again  the  previous 
Sunday  in  church.  He  recalled  the  curve 
of  her  cheek  and  the  dimple  that  came 
and  went  in  it.  In  his  mind  he  watched 
again  her  slender  fingers  as  they  toyed 
with  her  prayer  book;  he  saw  the  gentle 
rise  and  fall  of  her  breast.  Throughout 
the  week  he  hoarded  these  images  which 
were  renewed  each  Sunday. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  he  had  gradually 
lost  his  shyness  towards  her.  Her  sly 
glances  lost  their  power  to  send  him  into 
confusion,  and  he  even  reached  the  point 
where  he  could  return  her  smiles.  Then 
one  Sunday,  appalled  by  his  own  temer- 
ity, he  had  brushed  past  her  as  she  stood 
with  a clump  of  people  after  the  service. 
He  murmured  a gruff  hello.  The  sound 
of  her  soft  voice  as  she  had  returned 
his  blunt  greeting  echoed  through  his 
memory  all  that  week. 

After  that,  he  had  managed  to  ex- 
change a few  words  with  her  each  Sun- 
day, usually  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
nocuous remark  or  so  upon  the  weather. 
Then  he  would  hop  into  the  model  T 
with  his  waiting  family  and  sit  in  heed- 
less bliss  as  it  chugged  back  up  to  the 


ridge.  As  he  grew  more  familiar  with 
her,  his  hunger  for  her  grew.  He  began 
to  devise  fantastic  schemes  whereby  he 
might  see  her  more  often.  Before  he  at- 
tempted to  effect  any  of  these  schemes, 
though,  the  normal  flow  of  events  offered 
him  his  chance. 

The  church  had  sponsored  a square 
dance  that  June.  Knowing  she  would  be 
there,  he  had  gone,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  anticipating  such  an  outing  with 
enthusiasm.  It  had  been  a hilarious 
evening.  They  had  danced  and  danced, 
he  with  clumsy  exuberence  and  always 
watching  to  see  where  she  was,  waiting 
impatiently  to  get  back  to  her  for  a 
moment,  to  feel  the  delightful  shock  of 
her  hand  slipping  into  his.  Between  sets, 
he  had  hovered  over  her,  mopping  his 
glistening  brow  and  grasping  for  words 
with  which  to  talk  to  her.  She  had 
seemed  happy  with  his  company;  she 
laughed  delightedly  at  his  clumsy  jokes, 
and  occasionally  gave  his  hand  a squeeze. 
Once,  they  had  gone  outside  to  let  the 
breeze  fan  their  cheeks,  and  there  she 
had  moved  softly  into  his  arms.  With 
a sense  of  suffocation,  he  had  awkward- 
ly bent  to  kiss  her. 

He  never  knew  how  long  it  lasted, 
that  kiss.  She  had  torn  herself  away 
with  a gasp,  giggled  softly,  then  turtied 
and  ran  into  the  building.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  his  exhilaration 
had  been  unlimited.  Coursing  wildly 
through  the  dances,  out-stomping  every- 
one in  the  hall,  he  dissipated  the  volcanic 
surges  of  his  emotions  in  action.  When 
he  went  home  that  night  the  kiss  had  be- 
come a warm,  glowing  memory. 

The  ensuing  weeks  had  been  much  like 
those  that  had  gone  before.  He  began  to 
picture  her  as  his  wife;  she  was  fifteen, 
he  eighteen,  so  both  were  ripe  for  mar- 
riage. The  picture  gave  him  such  deep 
( Continued  on  page  19) 

Recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory are  the  names  of  many 
women  who,  through  their  noble 
deeds,  have  shed  great  honor  on 
their  gender.*  Joan  of  Arc, 
Madam  Curie,  and  little  Orphan 
Annie  did  all  right,  but  when 
their  efforts  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  vet’s  wives  they 
tend  to  pale  to  insignificance. 

The  time  has  come  when  the 
role  played  by  the  veteran’s  wife 
must  be  appreciated.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  Old  Line 
bestows  upon  the  vet’s  wife  an 
honorary  P.H.T.  degree  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  contribution  in 
assisting  her  husband  to  grad- 
uate. 


*In  accordance  with  the  newly 
formulated  editorial  policy  of 
the  Old  Line,  “gender”  has 
been  substituted  for  the  three 
letter  word  denoting  physio- 
logical distinctions. 
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Having  been  beseiged  all  year  by  perfumed  notes  demanding  how  Photo-.  Jim  Hansen 

our  Maryland  models  are  chosen,  our  photographer  decided  to  kill  sev- 
eral birds  with  one  shot,  and  yielded  unto  us  this  world  of  femmes.  The 
reader  has  undoubtedly  seen  them  all  before  at  his  loCal  drugstore,  pub, 
or  parking  lot.  Dewey-eyed  and  eager,  they  are  the  hope  of  America  and 
the  Inter-Frat  Council. 

Someone  once  looked  at  a fraternity  picture  and  said,  “All  I can  see 
is  ears.”  Well,  here  the  outstanding  feature  is  bangs.  Notice  how  many 
girls  wear  bangs,  and  that’s  not  counting  how  many  girls  would  like  to 
wear  bangs. 

What  are  they  looking  at?  Is  it  is  a bird,  a plane,  a Sigma  Chi? 

Sorry,  it’s  just  our  photographer,  glorying  in  the  power  of  the  press. 
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A Wanderer  Forever 


TO  THE  CAPTAIN,  he  was  just  an- 
other face  from  the  shadows.  The  night 
held  hundreds  of  such  faces.  They  come 
off  the  streets  to  perform  on  the  captain’s 
private  stage.  Pinned  in  the  spotlight’s 
glare,  they  blink  their  eyes,  blow  their 
noses,  speak  their  little  pieces,  and  move 
on.  There  is  no  acting  on  this  stage.  No 
scripts.  No  rehearsals.  Each  actor  knows 
his  lines  letter-perfect. 

“Jack  Stone.  Shoplifting,  fourth  of- 
fence.” 

“What  was  it  this  time,  Jack?”  asked 
the  captain. 

“A  watch,  Captain.  Just  a small 
watch.  They  wouldn’ta  missed  it.” 

And  then  the  stage  is  empty  for  a 
second.  No  applause.  Next. 

A thin-faced  Negro  blinked  out  at  the 
captain. 

“What  are  you  here  for,  Smitty?” 

“Lost  my  good  luck  charm  in  a de- 
partment store.  I was  looking  for  it 
when  they  arrested  me.” 

“Do  you  always  look  for  things  you 
lose  in  stores  after  they  close?" 

“I  didn’t  wanta  cause  nobody  any 
tiouble,  suh.” 

“You  won’t  for  about  six  months, 
Smitty.” 

The  parade  of  faces  continues.  A 
drunk  with  a broken  nose.  Next  man. 
A prostitute  with  an  empty  stare.  Next 
man.  A sailor  with  a black  eye.  Next 
man.  A cabbie  with  pimples.  A peeping 
tom.  A slut.  A tramp.  A pimp.  Next  man. 
Next  man.  Next  man.  Next  man. 

“I  killed  my  brother.” 


by  Eil  Franke 

The  captain  looked  up.  “I  have  no  rec- 
ord of  you.” 

“I  killed  my  brother.” 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  anything,  buddy.” 
The  captain  was  annoyed.  “Where  did 
you  come  from?” 

“Out  there,”  the  face  said,  gesturing 
at  the  shadows.  “Out  there.”  It  was  an 
ugly  face.  Wild,  tormented  eyes  buried 
deep  in  scarred  flesh.  Ugly  scars.  Cover- 
ing half  the  face  like  a hand.  The  cap- 
tain grimaced. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Cain,”  said  the  face.  “I  killed  my 
brother.’ 

The  captain  rubbed  his  chin.  The  man 
encircled  in  the  yellow  light  looked 
strange  enough.  Mud  covered  overalls. 
Dirty,  uncut  hair.  Large,  bony  hands 
hanging  fretfully  at  his  sides.  A screw- 
ball, thought  the  captain. 

“What  do  you  do?’  asked  the  captain 
innocently. 

“I’m  a farmer.  I was  a farmer.” 

“Any  previous  arrests?” 

“No.” 

“Ever  been  picked  up  for  vagrancy?” 
“No.  Never.” 

“What’s  your  full  name?” 

“Cain.” 

“That  all?  You  say  you  killed  your 
brother?” 

“Yes.  Abel.  I killed  him.  We  were  in 
the  field  and  I rose  up  and  slew  him.” 
“Where  is  the  murder  weapon?” 

“I  used  a heavy  rock.  I don’t  know 
where  it  is.” 

“Where  is  the  body?” 

“In  the  field  where  I left  it.” 


“What  field?” 

“A  green  field  on  the  Caspian  Sea.” 
“Caspian  Sea?” 

“Outside  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.” 
“When  did  this  all  happen?” 

“A  long  time  ago.” 

“Yesterday?  Last  night?  Last  week? 
Last  year?” 

“I  don’t  remember.” 

“You  don’t  remember!  You  killed  a 
man  and  you  don’t  remember!” 

“It  was  so  long  ago.” 

The  captain  looked  pained.  “Well, 
buddy,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got  me  stumped. 
You  say  you  killed  your  brother,  but  you 
can’t  tell  me  when  or  where.  You  can’t 
produce  the  body,  and  you  don’t  have  the 
murder  weapon.  I think  you’re  tired, 
buddy.  Go  home  and  get  some  rest.  Come 
around  in  the  morning  when  you’re  feel- 
ing better.” 

“I  killed  my  brother,  I tell  you.  I 
killed  my  brother  and  I want  to  be 
punished.  I ivant  to  die.  I want  to  die  and 
end  this  hiding.  I’ve  been  a fugitive  and 
a wanderer  long  enough.  I want  to  die.” 
“That’ll  be  all  buddy!”  The  captain 
was  angry.  “I’ve  heard  just  about 
enough ! Get  your  ugly  face  out  of  here, 
and  be  glad  I don’t  book  you.” 

Cain  hesitated,  opened  and  shut  his 
mouth. 

“Get  the  hell  out  of  here!”  shouted 
the  captain. 

The  spotlight  was  empty.  The  Wand- 
erer had  rejoined  the  shadows. 

“Next  man,”  said  the  captain. 

— Ed  Franke 
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Valley 

joy  that  he  became  impatient  for  the 
time  when  it  should  be  so. 

One  Sunday  late  in  summer,  as  he 
was  turning  to  leave  her  after  having 
stopped  to  talk  as  usual,  she  had  spoken 
words  that  opened  up  to  him  the  chance 
to  realize  his  dreams. 

“Are  you  going  to  be  at  the  Cresup’s 
housewarming”?  she  had  murmured, 
lightly  touching  his  arm.  “I’ll  be  there.” 

The  Cresups  were  valley  folks.  Ridge 
people  seldom  mingled  socially  with  those 
of  the  valley,  unless  it  was  something 
connected  with  the  church.  But  if  she 
was  going  to  be  there,  he  was  going  to 
be  there  too. 

“Why,  I’ll  sure  come,  then,”  he  had 
said  as  he  hurried  away. 

The  housewarming  had  been  like  the 
square  dance.  Again  he  had  gone 
through  the  evening  in  a haze  of  pleas- 
ure, but  more  sedately  this  time.  His 
rapture  was  tempered  by  impatience  for 
a chance  to  tell  her  of  his  plans.  Once 
more,  they  had  gone  outside  and  she 
had  slipped  into  his  arms.  There,  he  had 
poured  out  in  tremulous  words,  all  the 
joy,  all  the  gloom  that  had  been  tortur- 
ing him  through  the  summer.  As  she 
lay  against  him  listening,  he  had  felt 
the  tremors  of  her  answering  emotions. 

Calmed  by  the  torrent  of  his  words, 
he  had  then  begun  to  tell  her  of  his 
plans  for  the  future.  As  the  eldest  son, 
he  would  get  his  father’s  farm;  with 
luminous  words  he  painted  for  her  a 
picture  of  the  bliss  they  could  know  to- 
gether on  the  ridge.  It  was  then  that 
she  had  said  she  could  not  marry  him. 

“Why  not?”  he  had  asked,  stupified. 

“You  know  I could  never  live  up  on 
the  ridge,”  she  had  explained  with  an 
air  of  tolerant  patience.  “That  farm  of 
your  father’s  will  never  yield  anything 
but  toil  and  sweat.  I would  be  an  old 
woman  in  five  years!  I couldn’t  marry 
you  now,  anyway.  I’m  still  going  to  high 
school,  and  when  I finish,  I’m  going  on 
to  college.  You  didn’t  even  finish  seventh 
grade.  No,  its  quite  impossible.  Don’t 
you  see?” 

“But — but,  this  summer?”  he  struggled 
for  comprehension. 

“Yes,”  she  had  said  dreamily,  the 
familiar  smile  appearing,  and  moving  to 
re-enter  his  arms,  “It  was  fun,  wasn’t 
it.” 

Hearing  the  torment  he  had  endured 
referred  to  as  fun,  he  had  burst  out  of 
his  surprise.  A great  roar  of  wrath  rose 
and  clamored  in  his  ears.  A need  for 
violent  physical  action  gripped  him.  He 
wanted  to  rend  and  tear  with  all  his 
strength. 

As  she  watched  him,  an  air  of  per- 
plexity had  settled  on  her  face.  Seeing 
this,  all  the  violence  of  his  anger  gravi- 


tated toward  her.  He  slapped  his  hand  in- 
to her  face  and  gave  her  a mighty  shove. 
She  had  gasped  and  gone  reeling  back- 
wards to  sprawl  upon  the  turf.  She  lay 
there,  her  mouth  flopped  open  and  her 
eyes  like  two  great,  full  moons.  He 
started  toward  her,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
saw  a glint  of  terror  kindle  in  them. 
The  sight  stopped  him.  His  anger  to- 
ward her  faded  and  was  replaced  by  a 
feeling  of  contempt.  He  looked  at  her  for 
a moment  with  loathing,  then  turned  on 
his  heel  and  plunged  head-long  into  the 
pale,  moonlit  night. 

Blindly,  he  had  gone  tearing  through 
the  dusk,  heedless  of  paths,  he  waded 
through  creeks,  crashed  through  thickets, 
and  clawed  his  way  up  the  hillside, 
back  to  the  ridge.  Torn,  bleeding, 
bruised,  he  struggled  on,  up  and  grad- 
ually his  flaming  wrath  was  forged 
into  a grim  determination.  He  resolved 
that  some  day  he  would  get  down  into 
the  valley. 

Now,  as  he  stood  gazing  down,  he 
re-lived  those  moments  and  felt  the  re- 
sentment that  always  came  when  he  con- 
sidered the  valley.  His  determination 
and  his  resentment  fed  upon  each  other, 
each  giving  sustenance  to  the  other.  The 
thought  came  to  him  now  that  he  was 
slowly  working  his  way  down  there,  and 
he  smiled  a grim  small  smile  of  satis- 
faction. 

For  most  of  the  valley  the  sun  had 
already  set.  He  could  see  clearly  the 
line  of  demarcation  that  seperated  day- 
light and  evening  shadow.  Soon  it  would 
begin  to  climb  the  hillside.  He  shrugged 
and  grunted,  then  turned  and  started 
down  the  railroad  track.  It  was  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  house,  most  of  it  uphill. 
If  he  had  taken  the  tractor  around  by 
the  rough  road  that  climbed  to  the 
ridge,  it  would  have  been  better  than  six 
miles,  and  the  tractor  traveled  but  "ittle 
swifter  than  a walking  pace.  His  legs 
adapted  themselves  to  the  irregular  spac- 
ing of  the  cross-ties  of  their  own  voli- 
tion as  he  resumed  his  thoughts. 

He  had  never  told  anyone  of  his  ob- 
session to  get  down  into  the  valley,  not 
even  Martha,  his  wife.  Instead,  he  had 
nurtured  it  secretly,  biding  the  time 
when  he  could  transform  the  determina- 
tion into  reality.  His  parents  had  died, 
first  his  mother,  then  his  father.  He  had 
taken  over  the  farm;  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters  had  left  the  hills,  gone  to 
the  city  to  find  jobs  in  factories.  It  was 
then  that  he  had  married  Martha.  Alone 
on  the  farm,  he  had  needed  someone  for 
the  woman’s  chores,  and  Martha  had 
been  a gift  from  providence.  He  had 
met  her  while  dickering  with  her  father 
about  a cow.  Just  turned  sixteen  at 
that  time,  she  was  a ridge  girl,  pos- 
sessing all  the  tenacious  stamina  ridge 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Mickey  Howlaml’s  Home  Walk 


by  Have  llesnick 


The  ninth  last  half  the  score  was  tied, 

The  hour  was  big  with  Fate, 

For  Feal  had  fanned  and  Fling  had  flied 
When  Mickey  toed  the  plate. 

And  every  rooter  drew  a breath 
And  rose  from  whence  he  sat, 

For  Weal  or  Woe  or  Life  or  Death 
Now  hung  on  Howland's  bat. 

The  pitcher  scowled,  the  pitcher  flung 
An  inshoot  swift  and  queer; 

But  Howland  wheeled  his  wagon-tongue, 

And  smote  the  leathern  sphere. 

He  smote  the  ball  with  might  and  main, 

And  drove  it  far  across; 

And  firstwards  like  a railway  train, 

He  sped  to  beat  the  toss. 

He  reached  first  base  with  time  to  spare 
(The  throw  went  high  and  wide). 

But  what  a tumult  rent  the  air, 

When  "Safe!''  the  Umpire  cried. 

"What!"  shrieked  the  pitcher,  lean  and  tall, 
"What!"  roared  the  catcher  stout, 

"What!"  yelled  the  basemen  one  and  all, 
"Ye're  off!  the  man  is  out!” 

The  shortstop  swore,  the  catcher  pled, 

They  waved  their  arms  around. 

The  umpire  shook  his  bullet  head, 

And  sternly  held  his  ground. 

Though  in  the  wild-eyed  fielders  ran, 

To  tear  him  limb  from  limb, 


Or  else  to  tell  that  erring  man, 

Just  what  they  thought  of  him. 

The  basemen  left  the  bases  clear, 

And  came  to  urge  their  case; 

So  Howland  yawned  and  scratched  his  ear, 

And  strolled  to  second  base. 

"Safe!"  "Safe?”  the  pitcher  hissed,  "Ye're  blind!' 
And  breathed  a naughty  word; 

While  Howland  hitched  his  belt  behind, 

And  rambled  on  to  third. 

Throats  were  hoarse  and  words  ran  high, 

And  lips  were  flecked  with  foam, 

As  Howland  scanned  the  azure  sky 
And  made  his  way  toward  home. 

And  still  he  heard  in  dreamy  bliss 
As  down  the  line  he  came, 

The  umpire  growl,  "Enough  of  this. 

He's  safe  now  play  the  game!" 

"All  right,  let's  go,"  the  pitcher  bawled; 

"Two  outs,  now  make  it  three!" 

When  Howland  touched  the  plate  and  yelled, 
"Hey,  score  that  run  for  me!" 

What  wrath  was  there,  what  bitter  talk, 

What  joy  and  wild  acclaim! 

For  Howland's  peaceful  homeward  walk 
Had  won  the  doubtful  game. 

Aye,  thus  the  game  was  won  and  lost 
So  athletes  great  and  small, 

If  like  mischance  ye  fain  would  shun, 

Keep  cool,  don't  kick,  play  ball. 
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Valley 

life  required.  He  had  courted  her  for 
three  months  with  calm,  intent  purpose, 
and  when  he  asked  her  she  had  said 
yes  without  hesitation. 

She  was  a good  wife;  he  appreciated 
her  in  the  same  manner  he  appreciated 
his  hunting  dogs,  as  a thing  of  utility 
to  be  made  use  of  and  not  to  be  spoiled 
by  mawkish  affection.  She  had  borne  him 
two  husky  children,  a boy  and  a girl,  and 
now  carried  the  third.  For  the  most  part 
she  went  about  the  house  with  quiet 
cheerfulness,  but  occasionally  she  flew 
into  rages  that  were  to  him  inexplicable 
and  unreasonable.  At  these  times  he 
ignored  her,  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
contact  with  her  until  she  had  regained 
her  normal,  even  tenored  ways. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  marriage 
that  he  had  really  begun  to  labor  to- 
ward getting  down  into  the  valley.  Im- 
placably driving  himself,  his  mules,  and 
his  wife,  he  had  attacked  the  soil  like 
an  enemy,  squeezing  every  last  bit  of 
yield  from  it  that  it  was  capable  of 
giving  up.  With  the  proceeds,  he  ac- 
quired new  bits  of  land,  each  a little 
father  down  the  hill,  and  he  tilled  these 
with  the  same  relentless  fervor.  As  his 
holdings  grew  he  drove  himself  daily  to 
exhaustion,  until  at  last  his  efforts  were 
sustained  only  through  the  determination 
of  his  will.  Then,  after  the  harvest  the 
preceding  fall,  he  had  collapsed.  He  had 
been  bed-ridden  for  nearly  six  weeks;  he 
was  only  now  beginning  to  regain  the 
full  measure  of  his  strength.  It  was  then 
that  he  had  decided  to  get  the  tractor. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  told  Martha  about  the  valley  in 
the  first  place;  possibly  she  could  have 
understood  and  united  with  him  in  his 
efforts.  By  that  time,  though,  he  had 
become  jealous  of  the  idea.  It  was  a 
secret  hoard. 

Martha  had  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend a reason  for  his  driving  urge 
to  expand.  The  farm  had  been  good 
enough  for  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, she  would  say.  Why  did  he  have 
to  keep  getting  more  and  more  land? 
She  would  point  out  the  fact  that  he 
couldn’t  possibly  work  it  all.  As  she 
nursed  him  through  his  illness  last  fall, 
her  face  had  worn  a perpetual  expres- 
sion that  plainly  said:  I told  you  so. 
Then,  when  he  had  risen  from  his  sick- 
bed to  buy  this  last  piece  of  ground,  her 
exasperation  had  soared  to  new  limits. 

“Why!”  she  had  cried,  “Why  so  far 
away?  Clean  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad.  What’s  all  this  new  land 
gettin’  us,  anyhow?  Nothin’  but  work 
and  misery,  that’s  what.  It’ll  put  you 
on  your  death-bed  yet.” 

He  winced  now,  as  he  thought  of  the 
storm  of  recriminations  that  would  prob- 
ably greet  him  when  he  arrived  home 


to-day,  late  for  supper  after  having 
worked  that  field. 

The  hush  of  evening  had  settled  over 
the  land.  The  sun  was  lost  to  the  en- 
tire valley  now.  The  creeping  shadow 
was  gliding  softly  up  the  hillside;  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze  had  dwindled 
away.  Everything  was  still,  awaiting 
the  dark.  Everything  but  he,  a walking 
automaton  between  two  threads  of  rusty 
iron,  was  still.  He  walked  unseeing. 
His  motions  were  automatic,  sustained 
only  by  the  force  of  habit.  Engrossed 
with  his  memories,  and  toying  with  new 
plans,  he  went  on.  He  was  unconscious 
of  the  fact  when  he  stepped  upon  the 
ties  of  the  trestle.  His  feet  adjusted 


themselves  to  the  new,  even  spacing  of 
the  ties  as  though  possessing  their  own, 
independent  will. 

Here,  below  him,  the  smooth,  green 
facade  of  the  hillside  was  rent  by  a 
deep,  bald  gash.  Unknown  centuries  of 
rushing  waters  had  cut  into  the  earth 
and  rock,  carving  the  chasm  that 
plunged  from  beneath  his  feet  to  the 
valley  floor.  The  railroad  builders  had 
bridged  this  gap  with  a long,  narrow 
trestle  that  now,  after  years  of  neglect, 
spanned  the  gorge  with  an  unsubstantial 
air.  At  the  other  end  of  the  trestle  was 
the  path  he  would  follow  in  his  climb  to 
the  ridge. 

( Continued  on  pni/e  21) 


Open  Letter  to  all  Old  Liners 
Dear  Friends, 

My  associates  and  I would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  graduating  class  of  '50. 

We  would  also  like  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  all  Old  Liners  for  the 
friendly  support  they  have  given  us 
during  the  past  school  year. 

To  all  the  Terps  who  "shall  re- 
turn" . . . have  a good  vacation,  see 
you  next  fall.  BEAT  NAVY! 


Affectionately  yours. 


Jim  mConnUl 
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( Continued  from  page  1) 
to  the  home  of  his  instructor  about  two 
hours  before  the  slated  test.  WitlfTiim  on 
this  visit  was  a bottle  of  Vat  69. 

Gryph  decided  he  needed  a vacation 
in  March.  He  told  his  Zo  lab  instructor 
th  at  he  had  seen  a robbery  committed. 
While  he  was  sitting  in  Zo  lab,  he  was 
served  with  a subpoena  by  his  ever 
faithful  roommate.  For  three  weeks  he 
cut  all  of  his  classes.  When  he  came 
back,  his  lab  teacher  verified  that  he 
had  seen  the  subpoena  served,  and  Gryph 
was  officially  excused. 

When  an  English  theme  that  Virgil 
had  not  written  was  due,  his  clever 
mind  once  more  went  into  action.  With 
the  simple  ingredients  of  a few  pages  t *1 
G&P  notes,  some  water,  and  a roll  of 
adhesive  tape,  he  began  his  plan.  Using 
47  inches  of  the  adhesive  tape  to  bandage 
his  leg,  Gryph  hobbled  to  his  English 
professor.  Virgil  then  explained  that  he 
had  tripped  and  sprained  his  ankle,  and 
his  English  theme  had  dropped  in  a 
puddle  of  water  during  the  accident.  The 
sympathetic  prof  looked  at  the  adhesive 
tape  and  the  soggy  “theme”  that  the 
sincere  youth  was  holding.  Wiping  a 
tear  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  the  pro- 
fessor told  Virgil  to  forget  about  the 
assignment.  Once  back  in  his  room,  Vir- 
gil removed  the  adhesive  tape  and  wrung 
out  his  four  pages  of  G&P  notes. 

Contributors  to  this  department  this 
issue  were  Vivian  Getz  and  Dave  Res- 
nick. 

Submissions  to  this  section  of  the  mag- 
azine should  be  typewritten,  and  ad- 
dressed to  “The  Old  Line.”  None  can  be 
returned.  If  it’s  funny,  we  want  it;  if 
it’s  sad,  submit  it  to  the  Diamond- 
back  . . . 


“How  about  loaning  me  a ‘fin’ 
until  Thursday?” 
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Valley 

“Everything’s  got  a good  start,”  he 
thought.  “Now  if  the  weather  just  holds, 
we  should  get  enough  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage. Then  we  can  start  looking  for  a 
place  in  the  valley.  We’ll  get  a big  white 
house  and  fill  it  full  of  . . 

He  stopped  in  mid-thought.  Slowly  he 
became  aware  of  his  surroundings.  He 
looked  around  with  a feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment, surprised  to  find  himself  in  the 
center  of  the  trestle.  A vague  feeling  of 
alarm,  a sense  of  impending  disaster, 
bothered  him.  His  mind  still  partially 
dulled  by  the  opiate  of  his  previous  re- 
flections, he  struggled  to  identify  the 
cause  of  his  alarm.  He  was  conscious  of 
a tenuous,  rhythmic  throbbing.  Then, 
suddenly  it  struck  his  consciousness  with 


a paralyzing  force. 

“The  evening  train!”  he  croaked,  a 
wild  note  of  fear  in  his  voice. 

He  hurled  himself  to  the  rail,  put  his 
ear  to  it.  The  throbbing  sound  came 
singing  through,  pulsating  with  a stead- 
ily increasing  cadence.  A picture  of  the 
train  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  saw  it 
in  the  tunnel  picking  up  speed  after 
the  long  climb  up  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge.  In  a matter  of  seconds  it  would 
come  rushing  out,  sweep  down  past  his 
field,  around  the  bend  and  onto  the 
trestle. 

He  jumped  up.  He  looked  from  one 
end  of  the  trestle  to  the  other  trying  to 
frame  a decision,  then  started  to  run 
in  the  direction  away  from  the  onrush- 
ing  train.  After  a few  steps,  he  tripped 
and  sprawled  on  his  face.  Completely 


gripped  by  panic  now,  without  sense  of 
direction,  he  rose  and  ran  back  the  way 
he  had  come.  He  lurched  several  steps, 
then  stopped,  his  eyes  glaring  frantical- 
ly, his  breath  coming  in  retching  sobs. 

Standing  thus,  he  heard  the  eerie 
screech  of  its  high  pitched  whistle  as 
the  locomotive  burst  from  the  gaping 
maw  of  the  tunnel.  The  sound  shattered 
his  spell  and  galvanized  him  to  action. 
Seizing  upon  his  only  desperate  chance, 
he  lowered  himself  swiftly  over  the  side 
of  the  trestle  with  the  hope  of  finding 
support  on  one  of  its  struts.  With  his 
feet,  he  groped  for  something  solid  and 
was  dismayed  to  find  only  unsupporting 
air.  He  clung  to  the  end  of  a cross-tie, 
swinging  pendulously. 

With  a stupefying  roar  the  engine 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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Aslant,  I lie  surrounded  by  a word 

Which  twice  repeats  a virtue  which  you’ve  heard. 

A letter  (from  the  Greek),  a conjunction  (transposed), 
One  from  Flanders,  here  reflected  and  posed. 

A ten  dollar  bill,  and  the  term  “to  sell” 
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Honeymoon 

%/ 

cue  cold.” 

“Oh,  Ed!” 

He  raised  his  face  from  his  plate. 
Dot  was  standing,  across  the  table  from 
him. 

“Baby,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry.  They 
were  probably  cold  when  they  came  up.” 

“It’s  not  the  eggs!” 

“What?” 

“You  didn’t  help  me!” 

“What?” 

Dot’s  face  screwed  up  into  a grotesque 
mask  of  injury.  “You  didn’t  help  me  sit 
down.  And  our  wedding  breakfast.” 

Edward  found  her  a chair,  and  in  be- 
tween mutterings,  seated  her. 

“You  always  did  before,”  she  said. 

He  paused  just  before  he  sat  down 
again,  half  expected  another  demand.  It 
did  not  come;  he  sat  down.  “Now  the 
coffee’s  cold.” 

“Oh,  Eddie,  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“I  like  my  eggs  and  coffee  hot,”  he 
said.  “Remember  that.” 

“But  it’s  our  honeymoon.”  She  gazed, 
enraptured,  out  onto  the  vast  network  of 
streets  and  buildings  below.  Faint  sounds 
of  traffic  come  up  to  her. 

“Eat!”  The  toast  was  very  dark,  and 


Edward  scraped  it  vigorously.  “Come 
on.  We’ve  got  places  to  go;  things  to 
see.” 

Dot  sighed,  looked  down  at  the  two 
cold  eggs  that  lay,  jelly-like,  on  the 
cold  silver  platter  before  her.  She 
minced  with  the  toast,  chewed  slowly 
and  gazed  across  at  her  husband  who 
was  dunking  pieces  of  whittled  toast. 

“Let’s  not  go  out  today,  Ed.” 

He  raised  his  eyes,  looked  softly  across 
at  her.  “Are  you  going  to  eat  those  eggs, 
Baby?” 

Dot  sighed.  “No.”  With  great  swoop- 
ing motion,  Edward  clutched  up  the 
platter  and  plopped  the  eggs  on  to  his 
yolk-covered  plate. 

“Ed.  Let’s  not  go  sightseeing  today.” 

“But,  Baby,”  he  mumbled  out  of  a 
working  mouth,  “it’s  all  planned.  The 
hotel  has  it  all  planned.  Regular  sched- 
ule. Empire  State  Building  this  morning, 
and  Brooklyn  and  Chinatown.” 

Dot  leaned  her  tiny  chin  in  her  hand, 
did  little  things  with  her  mouth.  Ed- 
ward straightened  his  robe  and  shook 
his  head. 

“Please.” 

“In  six  days  we’ll  be  back  home,”  he 
said.  “We’ll  be  so  broke  we  won’t  be 
able  to  afford  street  car  fare.  It’s  all 


sunk  in  this.”  Edward  motioned  around 
the  room.  “Now,  damn  it,  I want  to  see 
the  place.” 

All  the  active  energies  left  Dot’s  face. 
“Who  cares  about  street  cars?”  she 
mumbled. 

“What?” 

“I  said  ‘I  guess  you’re  right.’  ” 

“Sure  I’m  right,”  Edward  said.  “Now 
I don’t  want  to  be  a bully,  but  you  got 
to  look  at  this  deal  from  a business 
point  of  view.” 

“What  deal?” 

“Marriage,”  he  said.  “Marriage.  It’s 
like  a grocery  store.  You’ve  got  to  man- 
age it  properly.  I sunk  a lot  in  this 
honeymoon.” 

“I  don’t  exactly  feel  like  a grocery 
store,”  she  said. 

“Baby,  be  reasonable.  If  we  don’t  start 
managing,  we’ll  end  up  in  the  hole.” 

“Frankly,  it  doesn’t  sound  so  bad,” 
she  said. 

“I  made  you  mad.” 

“If  you  think  I’m  going  to  be  run 
like  a Supermarket,  you’re  crazy.  And 
don’t  slurp  your  coffee,”  she  said. 

For  a moment  Edward  hesitated,  “I 
never  saw  you  like  this  before,  Baby.” 

“Don’t  ‘Baby’  me!”  she  said.  “If  you 
want  to  manage,  we’ll  manage!  If  you 
want  a business,  you  can  have  it!  But 
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you’re  not  for  a minute  giving  me  the 
business!” 

Edward  frowned  and  began  to  scoop 
out  half  an  orange  with  his  teeth.  He 
avoided  his  wife’s  eyes. 

“I’ve  tried  to  make  this  honeymoon 
lovely  for  us,”  she  said.  “Something 
we’ll  remember.” 

Edward  giggled  weakly.  “I’ll  never 
forget  it,  Bab  . . . dear.”  He  reached  for 
Dot’s  untouched  orange,  but  withdrew, 
sharply,  when  she  gave  the  small  table 
a resounding  smack  with  a small  fist. 

“I  feel  like  a project,”  she  said,  tug- 
ing  at  her  hair  fiercely.  “It’s  all  so  clear 
now.”  She  walked  up  and  down  threaten- 
ingly and  moaned. 

“Baby.” 

Dot  hissed  at  him  in  a manner  that 
completely  killed  Edward’s  appetite.  He 
put  Dot’s  orange  down. 

“Stalked!”  she  wailed.  “I  was  tracked 
down.  It’s  all  so  clear  now.” 

Edward  managed  feebly  to  say,  “What 
is?” 

“All  that  baloney  you  told  me  before 
we  were  married,  that’s  what!”  she 
said.  “It  was  all  kiss  and  hug,  and  ‘Let 
me  open  the  door  for  you,  Precious.’ 
Now  I’m  a business.  If  I was  going  to 
be  a business  I’d  of  stayed  single.” 

“Good  God,”  Edward  gasped. 


Dot  raised  a clenched  fist  over  Ed- 
ward, causing  him  to  double  up,  on  the 
chair.  Suddenly  the  phone  rang;  she 
lowered  her  arm;  Edward  undoubled. 

He  heard  her  answer  it,  say,  “Yes. 
Yes.”  and  then  hang  up.  She  passed 
him  and  went  to  the  window.  For  a 
long  time  she  stood  there  and  stared 
down,  watching  specks  of  cars  and  people 
move  along  the  tiny  streets. 

Finally  Edward’s  curiosity  overcame 
his  fear.  “What  was  that,  dear?” 

“The  desk  down  stairs,”  she  answered, 
still  looking  out.  “They  have  tickets  for 
a play  tonight.” 

“We’ll  stay  in  if  you  like,”  Edward 
said,  soothingly. 

“No.”  Dot  came  over  to  the  table.  “We 
pay  for  them  when  we  pay  for  this.” 
She  motioned  around  the  room. 

“We  don’t  have  to  go,”  Edward  said. 

“We’re  going.” 

“But  it’s  our  honeymoon.” 

“We  paid  for  it;  we’re  going.”  Ed- 
ward was  uncomfortable.  “We  better 
get  ourselves  dressed  if  we’re  to  see  all 
those  places  today,”  she  said. 

“We  can  stay  in,”  Edward  said. 

“Business  is  business.”  Dot  started 
toward  the  bedroom,  undoing  her  dress- 
ing gown. 

The  waiter  came  in  and  wheeled  out 
the  ravished  breakfast  table.  One  of  the 


small  wheels  scratched  the  door  frame 
on  the  way  into  the  hall.  Looking  back 
into  the  apartment,  finding  only  a dead- 
ly gloom,  he  wet  his  finger  and  rubbed 
the  mark  vigorously. — Robert  Johnston 


Valley 

swooshed  onto  the  trestle.  A clammy 
cloud  of  steam  wisped  down  about  his 
face,  enveloping  him  in  a stifling  mist. 
The  trestle  shook,  its  spidery  steel  legs 
clacking  and  clattering  raucously,  trying 
to  fling  him  loose,  to  send  him  hurtling 
to  the  rocks  below.  Overhead  an  end- 
less stream  of  freight  cars  rumbled  past. 

The  splintery  surface  of  the  vibrating 
tie  lacerated  his  fingers.  Spasms  of  pain 
snaked  down  his  arms  to  his  shoulders. 
Despairingly,  he  struggled  to  retain  his 
grip,  feeling  his  strength  slowly  ebb 
away.  He  thought  with  a twinge  of  re- 
gret of  the  boundless  store  of  energy  he 
had  dissipated  in  his  effort  to  get  down 
into  the  valley,  and  he  wished  that  some 
measure  of  that  energy  could  be  returned 
to  him  now.  The  freight  cars  continued 
to  speed  by  above  him. 

A chilling  numbness  crept  insidiously 
into  his  fingers  and  began  to  seep  slowly 
through  his  wrists  and  down  his  fore- 
( Continued  on  page  24) 
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arms.  A sudden  chill  caressed  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  he  guessed  with  logic 
incongruous  to  his  position  that  the 
shadow  of  the  setting  sun  had  reached 
him.  The  numbness  oozed  gradually 
through  his  whole  body,  seeming  to  per- 
meate to  the  very  marrow  of  his  soul. 
From  deep  within  him  there  came 
bubbling  up  a delicious  urge  to  let  go, 
to  end  the  unbearable  strain.  He  fought 
it  down  by  effort  of  will,  and  clung  on, 
oblivious  to  everything  but  this  one  par- 
amount thought:  to  hold  on,  to  hold  on. 
The  rumbling  freight  cars  sped  by  over- 
head with  implacable  impersonality. 
Then,  through  the  fog  of  his  numbness 
there  trickled  a tardy  realization  that 
the  rumbling  above  had  ceased.  Unbeliev- 
ing, he  peered  up  and  saw  with  amaze- 
ment that  the  train  had  passed  on,  that 
the  trestle  was  clear.  He  marshalled 
his  sluggish  facilities  and  summoned 
strength  for  the  long  pull  to  safety.  He 
willed  his  muscles  to  move,  without  con- 
fidence that  they  would  respond. 

Slowly  he  began  to  rise.  Sweat  broke 
out  upon  his  face.  The  bottom  of  the  tie 
passed  the  level  of  his  eyes  and,  his  body 
tremoring  with  effort,  they  slowly  tra- 
versed the  rough  textured  end.  Then  he 
could  see  his  fingers  and  the  pallid  white- 
ness of  their  straining  knuckles.  He 
paused  to  muster  strength  for  the  final 
surge.  Then,  he  stiffened,  appalled  by  a 
terrifying  sight. 

His  fingers  were  slipping!  He  could 
see  them!  As  he  watched,  the  space  be- 
tween them  stretched.  He  tried  to  shout 
at  them.  Mentally,  he  pleaded  with  them. 
Inexorably  they  continued  their  suicidal 
course.  Only  the  end  joints  remained 
hooked  over  the  edge.  And  suddenly,  they 
were  no  longer  there!  There  was  noth- 
ing! The  end  of  the  cross-tie  swept  past 
his  face  in  a blur.  The  wind  riffled  his 
hair  as  he  tumbled  over  backwards. 

The  hush  of  evening  lay  over  the  land. 
All  was  still.  The  creeping  shadow  of 
the  setting  sun  mounted  imperceptibly, 
but  relentlessly,  up  the  hill  to  the  ridge. 

There  came  a vague  rustle  of  stirring 
leaves  that  were  impelled  by  the  return- 
ing breeze.  A lonely  cricket  essayed  a 
tentative  chirp;  a night  hawk  moaned 
his  first  plaintive  cry. 

In  the  valley,  lights  began  to  twinkle. 
A plume  of  smoke  marked  the  position 
of  the  train.  Through  the  dusk  the  eerie 
screech  of  its  high  pitched  whistle  came 
drifting  back  derisively  as  it  rushed  in- 
to the  valley. — William  E.  Otto 


Take  a Tip  Terps! 

(1 

buys  a full  course 
meal  at  the  "P.G." 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
RESTAURANT 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


NORMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

SALES  SERVICE 


8320  Baltimore  Blvd. 
College  Park,  Md. 

Phone  TOwer  5100 
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That  Turned  a UmL 
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LI  THEN  HERE,  10  thmash  Your. 
OLO  FATHE".  ONLY  VOU'RE  TMOTHKINNY 
YOU  MIGHT  DRY  UP  AND  BLOW 


/tarn  i rt  I'M  sick,  anp  tolep  of 
I HER calling  Me  'UTTLe  80  Y’  I CHARLES 
FATLA6  SAYS  HE  CAN  GIVE  ME  A 


UBopv.  all  -right/ i'll  gamble 

STAMP  ANt>  GET  J — 


7TZ7i  IT  PlpN'T  TAKE  FATLAS  LOMO  ToV_I 

P o tm'iT  for  me  t what  MUSCLES'  Shf  ^ 
WON’T  CALL  ME  'little  eoy'ANV  MORE/ 


Wes  *OOKI 


Give  Me  Your  Wretched  Body  for  Only  15  Minutes  a Day! 


If  YOU,  like  Joe,  have  a body  that  oihers  can  “push 
around'' — if  you're  ashamed  to  strip  for  s|K>rts.  swimming.  01 
anything — then  give  me  just-  15  minutes  a day.  I'll  PROVE 
you  can  have  body  jam-packed  with  ligaments,  bones,  tendons, 
and  veins  Bowing  with  RED  BLOOD!  What's  more,  your 
friends  will  know  you're  alive!  “DYNAMIC  STENCHIN'" 
— that’s  my  secret.  That's  how  I changed  myself  front  a 
spindle-shanked,  scrawny  weakling  to  the  winner  of  the  title, 
“World's  Most  Perfectly  Undeveloped  Man.'' 


"Dynamic  Stenchiri"  Does  It! 

You'll  really  be  strong!  Practicing  “Dynamic  Stenchin'  ” 
only  15  minutes  a day,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  you 
quickly  begin  to  fill  out  your  armpits,  grow  superfluous  hair, 
add  to  your  abdominal  measurements,  increase  the  size  of  your 
os  innominatum.  You  get  sledge-hammer  fists,  a battering- 
ram  head,  bulldozer  ears,  a vice-like  handshake  ....  and 
ridges  of  slobby  flab  that  almost  split  your  coat  seams.  You're 
a NEW  MAN! 


You  Get  Results  Fast! 

Thousands  of  fellows  have  used  my  amazing  method  of 
“Dynamic  Stenchin’."  Listen  to  what  a few  Fatlas  Champions 
have  to  say  about  my  marvelous  system. 


I knocked  down  three  small  girls  with  one  punch!” 
— Warren  G.  Wonka 

. 1 now  take  my  grandmother  two  out  of  three  in 
Indian  Leg  Wrestle 

— R.  O.  Glockenschpiel 

“I  ant  now  able  to  wrench  off  cupboard  doors,  small  bath- 
room fixtures,  kick  in  radio  cabinets,  bookcases,  and  coffee 

tables  with  one  hand  behind  my  back ” 

— J.  Flurnge  Raswell 


. For  once  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  take  nty 
clothes  off  at  social  func- 
tions, parties,  or  any- 
where.” 

— Boris  Cosnto  Persh,  Jr. 


A dual  retouched  pho- 
to of  the  man  who 
holds  the  title.  " The 
World’s  Most  Perfect- 
ly Undeveloped  Man.” 


— And  hundreds  of 
comments  and  snapshots 
from  other  Fatlas  Cham- 
pions in  my  FREE  BOOK. 
Don't  delay!  Write  ntc 
personally:  Charles  Fat- 
las,  3rd  NiCkJe  Stall  on 
Right,  Men’s  Room, 
Y.M.C.A.,  East  Milpitas, 
NY. 


CHARLES  FATLAS 

3rd  Nickle  Stall  on  Right,  Men’s  Room 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  East  Milpitas,  N.Y. 


I want  proof  that  “Dynamic  Stenchin’  " will  make  me  a new 
man.  Please  ship  me  a big  muscular  development  immediately. 
Also  send  me  your  free  book,  “Happy  Married  Life.” 


Name  Age. 


Address 

Check  here  if  male  or  female  0 


Stan  Norton 

STANFORD  CHAPARRAL 
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